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POSTHUMOUS POEMS. 


BY THE LATE THEODORE DWIGHT WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF YALE UNIVERSITY. 





[In 1880 President Woolsey gathered the poems he had written 
but never published into a thin volume, of which only forty 
copies were printed. These he gave to his intimate friends. 
They have been carefully guarded and their contents never 
given to the public. We have received permission to publish a 
selection from these verses which we would gladly have made 
larger. EDITOR INDEPENDENT. ] 


INTRODUCTORY SONNET. 


As one who, strolling on some autumn day 
Through woods with summer’s life no longer crowned, 
Gathers the treasures fallen from many a spray, 
And shows his friends the choicest he has found: 
So, little book, do I, in life’s decay, 
And seeing close at hand its wintry bound, 
Bid thee, with silent footstep so around 
To those that know me best, and whispering say: 
** These leaves, long preesed within the book of years, 
From which the colors may not quite have fled, 
Seek private audience from kindly vars, 
To tell what thoughts my summer hours once fed. 
Receive them with mild silence; scorn them not; 
Let him that sends them be not quite forgot.”’ 





SONNET. 
Deluded age which thinks or seems to think 
That naught is action save what can be seen; 
And sets a brand upon the brow serene 
Of those, who from the guze of crowds would shrink: 
And they, who rush not boldest to the brink 
Of novelties, seem coward souls and mean; 
And they, who pause and meditate between 
Their deeds, at wisdom’s well ne’er learned to drink. 
Action is prayer upon the sick man’s bed: 
Action is silence, where a word might wound; 
Action is bold rebuke, where crowds are led 
To assault the walls which gird old truth around. 
Action seeks shelter, when the wind’s ahead, 
While those who dare the stormy waves are drowned. 


GAL. VI, 2, 5. 
I looked and saw two different companies ° 
Who traveled the same road, but wide apart. 
Each pilgrim had a burden at the start, 
Which, as he journeyed onwards, grew in size. 
These looked not on each other with a heart 
- Of sympathy, nor felt their sorrows rise 
To see the pangs of anguish, that would dart 
Through the flushed countenance and bloodshot eyes 
Of fellow-traveler. None would lay his load 
Aside, to help his brother up the hill; 
And oft they pushed each other from the road; 
And ever, as they journeyed, quarreled still: 
Their law was, ‘“‘ Each must his own burden bear,”’ 
Therefore their burdens grew to blank despair. 





Such was this crew; how far diverse were they 
Who seemed a gloomier band at the first look 
And more had they to do, to watch and pray 
And often study o’er a little book, 
Besides each other’s burden that they took 
With gladness on their backs; and on the way 
They yielded each to th’ other: none forsook 
The tired, or by the fall’n refused to stay. 
None was so mean that all did not behold 
In him a brother high in rank and place, 
Whence the faint-hearted daily grew more bold, 
Aud those who lagged behind revived their pace. 
Their !aw was, ‘“‘One another’s burdens bear,” 
Therefore their burdens grew as light as air. 


SONNET. 
I stood, methought, fast by Heaven’s outer gate, 
When Plato,* blindfold, humbly to the door A 
Came with weak steps, if he might venture o’er 
The threshold doubting, or without must wait, 
hen he, who in the Master’s bosom lay, 
And saw the mysteries nearest to the throne, 
Drew nigh, and led the mild enthusiast on 
Up to th’ Eternal Word, Heaven’s fourt of day. 
There,” said th’ Apostle to,the kindred mind, 
Dwells truth, whose shadows thou wast fain to trace; 
re beauty, which thy dreams wandered to find; 
There.love, which swells beyond the soul’s embrace,”’ 
Then loosed the bandage, and the sage, no more 


A sage but saint, beheld and knelt to adore, 





“ 


SONNET. 
When I behold the strifes and jealousies, 

Within the fold of Christ on every side, 

Wbich brethren, who in love once walked, divide 
For reasons light as air in just men’s eyes, 

I think how high-souled worldlings must despise 

Such questions vain, so vainly magnified, 

And rather trust to virtues built on pride 
Than driuk at fountains where such fumes arise. 
Wo to the factious ones, who cause the offense: 

And wo to those who blindly misapply 

Their measuring line; and, if they faults espy, 
Straightway religion brand as sheer pretense, 

Rather than upward turn to Christ the eye, 
And draw the portrait of a Christian thence. 





NAPOLEON AND WASHINGTON. 
(RomE, 1830.) 
How oft has righteous Heaven 
To earth dread scourges given— 
Stars ris’n in blood, to set in darkness drear; 
But hope waits long in vain 
The sight of one to gain 
Whose name with 1¢everence coming time shall hear. 


Let Europe’s blood-stained lord 
And he, whose guiltless sword 
Our freedom built, in scales of truth be hung: 
Look where their pathways bend, 
And mark their different end, 
And which was great declare with righteous tongue. 


The one saw opening made 
For war’s adventurous trade, 

And reap’t the fields where bristle armies brave. 
Thrones fall before his sword, 
Kingdoms obey his word, 

France bows the knee, and Europe is his slave. 


His purpose is like light 
Shot from the womb of night; 
His deed sweeps onward swifter than the wind: 
The wishes of his soul, 
In restless billows roll; 
Their rage no fear of man or God can bind. 


But swifter was the path 
Of God’s avenging wrath. 

His work once done, he hurled his tool away. 
Thou thoughtest thine own band 
Raised thee and made thee stand, 

But thou wast lifted up to work thine own decay. 


The island of the sea 
Thy prison home must be, 
Thou’rt nigh torgot, whilst yet men quake for fear; 
Of kings no stately race 
-To thee their line sha)] trace, 
From thy fall’n trunk no royal skoots appear. 


Now turn to him whose heart 
Ne’er played the warrior’s part, 
Whom duty summoned to the field of blood. 
Thou would’st have shunned the choice, 
But loud a people’s voice ; 
Called thee to guide their vessel through the flood. 


To them and righteous Heaven 
Thy sword and life were given: 


Through good and ill their cause thou mad’st thine own. 


When heart was gone and hope 
Thy wisdom was our prop, 
Thy patience loosed us from a foreign throne. 


Thus from the fiery strite 
Sprang up a nation’s life: 
But who shall freedom’s deep foundations lay? 
’T was thine with healing hand 
To unite our broken land, 
We called thee first our infant State to sway, 


But soon the toils of power 
Give way to quiet’s hour; 
Too soon thine evening rays forsake our sky; 
Far is the mourning spread 
For such a Father dead, 
Deep in the western forests ends the cry. 


Wide is our home and free: 
No land beyond the sea 
Had such a dawn, or hoped for such a day. 
Oh, who can count the throng 
That with the voice of song «= 
Shall bless thy name, who leddest freedom’s way ? 


But he, how curst his lot, 
To be or aye forgot, 
Or ne’er forgiven, with man’s best hopes who play’d. 
Ah! down the stream of time 
He floats a wreck sublime, 
Or sipks amid the ruin he has made, 


a Sanna EERE ESSERE 
And when the Judge of all 
His names in wrath shal) call, 
AH! WHO SHALL COVET HIS SUPERIOR PLACE ? 
HE MIGHT HAVE BLEST BUT CHOSE 
THE WEAL OF MAN TO OPPOSE; 
HENCEFORTH BE RUIN HIS, AND FOUL DISGRACE. 





ABAELARD AND HELOISE.* 


’ T'was dusk; six men with noiseless feet, 
Carrying a burden, as they went, 
Halted before the Paraclete, 
By Cluny’s reverend abbot sent. 


They bore the corpse of one who knew 
What sinning meant and what to rise, 

To her, in shame his partner true, 
Partaker of his penitent sighs. 


‘* Next to my heart through all those years,”’ 
She said, ‘‘ which tore my heart in twain, 
And wet my sins with constant tears, 
I see thee, dearest one again: 


‘*A corpse beloved, a chastened friend, 
Who, on a steep and rugged road, 
From fleshly longings didst ascend 
Up co the purity of God. 


‘*f have my prayer once more to abide— 
Tempted no more, bor temptiog thee— 
Near God and closest to thy side, 
Loving and loved in purity. 


‘* Hard was thy lot, bright, beauteous soul, 
All light, all fire, half earth, balf Heaven: 
Yet all is well, reached is the goal, 
Peace hast thou now, O much forgiven! 


“* How many sin without a dart 
Hurled at them such as pierced thee through; 
How many feel a biting smart, 
Then, all forgotten, sin anew. 
Tay sin and mine are washed away; 
Our crime—it was our natal day. 


** Ab, lower him, daughters, to the cave, 
A man beloved of me and God; 
And when I die let the same grave 7 
Cover my body with its sod. 
’Tis right, ’tis holy now to love— 
Joined to the soul that rests above.” 


So spake the Abbess in midlife— 
The penitent who laid no blame 
Upon the author of her shame, 
But loved him, the unwedded wife, 
Even in the convent, with a flame 
That rose to heaven, tho built on flesh, 
Still burning from her heart afresh. 


Through twenty years the widowed one 
Poured forth her prayers for that dear soul; 
Then, with her heart all calm and whule, 

In holy quiet Heloise died 

And lay close by Abaelard’s side. 


a 
a. 


WHO IS TO BLAME? 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 





‘¢ HE is a man of culture, Lut he looks like a convict,” 


is a remark set to the credit, or discredit of a well-known 
literary woman in speaking of acaustic Western humor- 
ist. It was Boston against Chicago, I am told, and, if 
it was, Chicago may well claim the better manners. 
What a man or a woman looks like is not necessarily the 
individual’s fault; generally it is aslip of Nature, for 
good or for bad. If the Chicago man was not a convict, 
his resemblance to one is not to pass polite lips, even 
Boston lips. But there may have been great provoca- 
tion and the personality may have been the sting of 
justice. 


Once in a while justice is almost compelled to be 1m- 


polite. When the police judge said to an incorrigible 
woman witness in his court: *‘Madame you are a perfect 
lady, but you must not use such profane language in 
my presence,” he was fumbling after the unattainable, 
Still the residuary taint of chivalry noticeable in bis 
phraseclogy does him no harm; it does him honor. He 
touched yery near the high-water mark of criticism. 
We must not pass the line which bounds the domain of 
privacy. If Zola is the author of a putrid book, Tam 
not therefore at liberty to divulge to the public any act 
which he has confined to the limit of his private moral 








* (Apri} 2ist, 3142.) 
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domain. A man or a woman, nevertheless, is justly 
saddled with the notoriety of evil writing and the critic 
is not forbidden to take note of this. 

As in criminal law ro in the law of literature a person 
is presumed to intend the direct and natural conse- 
quences of his act. The critic who has praised Zola and 
Tolstoi is held to intend that Zola and Tolstoi shall be 
taken as models. If it 1s in good moral form for Tolstoi 
to write ‘‘ Anna Karenina,” then it is in good moral 
form for any Awerican novelist to write a novel of lust, 
adultery and every other corruption. I have noted with 
not a little compassion the trouble certain critics have 
taken to avoid speaking of some American novels of the 
European sort, because I understand perfectly their pre- 
dicament, Let me place myself for a moment in their 
shoes. Say that I have written of Tolstoi’s ‘* Anna Ka- 
renina” that it is one of the greatest, best and most 
moral novels ever written, when in fact it is a prurient 
and disgustingly detailed description (to the minutest 
degree) of a married woman’s lust fora strange man, 
and, in turn, of the strange man’s lust for the married 
woman, followed by the harrowing and equally disgust- 
ing reaction after lust has had its fill. I have praised 
this book, we will say, held it up tothe unfledged writers 
of America as greater than ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” and made them 
believe me; what am I to say when Miss Rives and Mr. 
Saltus take me at my word and sound the preliminary 
chord of a much milder American score in the key of 
lust? The critic who finds himself thus fettered is to be 
pitied. Mr. Saltus and Miss Rives have him at their 
mercy. They can go boldly up to him and say: ‘‘ Here, 
take my book and praise it. True, it does not enter so 
minutely into the practical details of illicit love as does 
‘Anna Karenina.’ but it shows what may soon be ex- 
pected in America; take it, I say, and praise it !” 

It is something to be thankful for that Mr. Howells is 
at last ready to admit that such “ guilty love” as is han- 
dled by Tolstoi is a trifle too rank for the present state 
of American taste, tho he persists in assuring us that 
‘‘if by some prodigious miracle any American should 
now arise to treat*it on the level of ‘ Anna Karenina,’ he 
would be absolutely sure of success and fame and grati- 
tude”; but Mr. Howells is compelled to admit that no 
American magazine editor would dare print such filth in 
his magazine. Why, we may inquireof Mr. Howells— 
why would the American editor feel forced to decline 
publishing so great and good and filthy astory? Would 
it be because the American editor does not know a thing 
to be grateful for when he seesit? or, is it because the 
American readers of magazines cannot properly appreci- 
ate literature which has lust and salacious love for its 
subject ? 

So far as the effect upon public morals is concerned 
there can be little difference between publishing ‘* Anna 
Karenina” in a magazine asa serial and in publishing 
therein a fulsome panegryic of the same when it ap- 
pears in book form. Doubtless the greatersin would ac- 
company the latter, for it would always do, as in this 
case it has done, the subtlest of all injuries to the imag- 
ination of the nascent novelist. Just here is a good 
point for the introduction of some competent evidence 
of the fact that American criticism is largely to blame 
for the existence of the prurient element lately injected 
into American fiction. But first let me remark that our 
critics have not yet rid themselves of the notion that 
literature to be good must have an alien origin. This 
notion took root in us while we were yet in British 
swaddling-bands, and while the umbilical cord severed 
by Washington’s sword was still sore. So fixed did it 
become that even now it is the basis of that lofty snob- 
bery which bas set Tolstoi above Hawthorne, Guy de 
Maupesant above Longfellow, and Browning above 
Whittier in the hearts of a young school of American 
writers. Even Edmund Gosse can toss across the Atlan- 
tic a flippant and jauntily humorous critical grenade, 
which, in the belief of these worshipers of the alien, is 
sufficient to silence all the genius of the United States, 
Here let me say once for all, that I love Mr. Howells 
and Mr. Gosse too much to fear that they intend to 
finally ruin America by forcing us to read no novelist 
but Tolstoi, and no poet not numbered in the English 
twelve—and so I get back to the introduction of my 
evidence. 

Looking over American criticism for a few years past, 
it is startling to note that of the novels approved by it as 
masterpieces, every one has been immoral in its bearing, 
and all those most insistently praised have been novels 
whose central attraction was illicit love. One Spanish 
novel, one Portuguese novel and two Russian novels have 
led the procession, each with its burden of guilty passion 
depicted so minutely that no detail of unholy pining and 
desire was wanting, and each found applause and wel- 
come from even religious (Christian?) journals, whuse 
columns‘ would have been defiled forever if those same 
novels bad been printed therein. Am I forbidden to de- 
mand of those religious journals (in whose columns 
fiction is regularly published) that they tell me why they 
do not admit into those columns one of these master- 
pieces of adultery made interesting, or one of these incom- 
parable Russian or Spanish or Portuguese photographs 
of lust and infidelity, gilded with a preterse of moral 
teaching? Am I forbidden this demand, I repeat, when 
these same religious journals in their columns of criti- 
cism laud sucb novels to the skies? If these are the best 
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novels, and if they ‘teach a great moral lesson,” why 
not publish them as serials in journals whose aim is to 
assist public and private morals? The bottom fact of 
this matter is snobbery—and I do not mean any offense 
—a snobbery inherited from our ancestors, and so set in 
our marrow that we cannot discredit it. 

If the Chicago humorist had been English (don’t you 
know ?) the Boston woman would never have dreamed 
that he ‘‘looked like a convict,” but might have written 
asonnet on his mustache. So if Miss Rives had written 
‘Anna Karenina,” the critics of America would have 
jeered her out of countenance, and would have had all 
the world to believe that she looked like a person es- 
caped from a reformatory. If Mr. Saltus had been the 
author of ‘Crime and its Punishment,” there would have 
been nothing but condemnation of him in our journals, 
Miss Rives and Mr. Saltus are young writers whose 
minds have been invaded by the fame of Tolstoi. Dos- 
toiefsky and the rest, and they have made haste to try 
their strong imagination in the line of those so-called 
‘ masters” of fiction. Now, why shall they be con- 
demned? If it is glorious for Tolstoi to give a perfectly 
brutal and salacious picture of *‘unholy love,” why shall 
it be inadmissible for Mr. Saltus to sketch a mild pic- 
ture of a like subject? If both a Spaniard and a Portu- 
guese can win wide and high praise in America, with 
novels of dirty intrigue and marital infidelity, why shall 
Miss Rives be hooted out of the country for picturing a 
mere bysteria of fleshly love? 

Nobody doubts that evil has its fascination. Who 
that has read Baudelaire’s poems, or those of Guy de 
Maupassant, or still more those of Villon, or those 
of Swinburne, can ever forget their effect, like that 
of some delicious but deadly drug? Especially to the 
young (of both sexes) does the literature of guilty 
love ‘appeal with this indescribable fascination when 
clothed in the purple and gold of genius. Byrwn poi- 
soned a generation of youth with his garlanded cup of 
vice. 

When the literature of an alien tongue steeped in 
lecherous imaginings, when authors whose ‘ Confes- 
sions” make them lower than ‘ convicts”—when these 
and worse are set up by American critics as better than 
‘*Tvanhoe” or the * Blithedale Romance,” and greater 
than Scott and Hawthorne, who among these critics can 
dare to condemn Mr. Saltus, Miss Wheeler and Miss 
Rives for sounding a minor note of immorality? Who 
is to blame? 

CRAWFORDSVILL®, IND. 
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THE PRESBYTERIANS AND THE REVISION OF 
THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION. 


BY BENJAMIN B, WARFIELD, D.D., 


PROFESSOR OF DIDACTIC AND POLEMIC THEOLOGY IN PRINCETON 
SEMINARY. 











IF we may judge by the comments of the secular and 
undenominational press, the recent action of the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly in inquiring of its presby- 
teries whether they desire a revision of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, is likely to be much misapprehended 
by those who are insufficiently acquainted with all the 
circumstanges of the case. It may seem natural tu in- 
fer from sugh an action, that the Presbyterians, speak- 
ing through their highest court, are proposing to them- 
selves a rather thorough-going revision of the doctrinal 
basis on which they have so long stood; that such an 
agitation could not arise save in response toa wile- 
spread, spontaneous movement in the Church, by which 
a large body of its ministers and adherents have drifted 
into a position of opposition to the doctrines taught in the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, or at least of dissatis- 
faction with the way in which they are taught in it; and 
that the movement thus begun is sure to issue in exten- 
sive changes of the mode of statement or of the doc- 
trines themselves of the Westminster Standards, if not 
in the total discarding of them ag antiquated relics of a 
past age and the substitution for them of a new creed 
more accordant with the living faith of the Church. 
Nevertheless, no one of these inferences is justified by 
the facts. The sole legitimate deduction is rather that 
the Presbyterian Church is so true to its profession that 
God alone, speaking in his Word, is ‘‘ Lord of the con- 
science, and hath left it free from the doctrines and 
commandments of men,” and so jealous of the rights 
of the Church as over against its subordinate standards, 
which are its creation—not its mistress—that it keeps 
constantly before itself the expression of its testimony 
to doctrine, and thus secures that that testimony shall 
always remain the living voice of the Church bearing 
its witness to the truth of God, as it apprehends and 
lives by it. 

1. The present overture does not contemplate change 
of doctrine, and does not propose even change in the 
statement of doctrine. In its preamble it recites as the 
ground on which it bases itself: 

‘** Whereas, Overtures have come to the General Assembly 
from fifteen presbyteries asking for some revision of the 
Confession of Faith; and whereas in the opinion of many 
of our ministers and people some forms of statement in our 
Confession are liable to misunderstanding, and expose our 
system of doctrine to unmerited criticism.” 

Here no dissatisfaction with the doctrine itself is re- 
cited; rather ic is suggested that criticism of the doc 
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trine is unmerited and the fruit of misunderstanding, 
and may be remedied by a more careful and better state. 
ment of the same doctrine. It is only revision of 
“forms of statement,” then, that is contemplated in the 
overture; and it avoids going so far as to propose even 
this. The preamble continues: 

“And whereas, Before any definite steps should be taken 
for revision of our Standards, it is desirable to know 
whether there is any general desire for such revision,”’ 
The “‘ revision of the Standards” here is, of course, the 
kind of revision defined in the preceding clause, and this 
sense is necessarily carried over to the concluding rego. 
lution: 

‘Therefore, resolved, That this General Assembly over. 

ture tothe Presbyteries the following questions: 1. Do you 
desire a revision of the Confession of Faith? 2, [¢ 80, in 
what respects and to what extent?”’ 
If anything were needed to vindicate the foregoing ex. 
position of the meaning of the overture, it would be 
supplied by the brief debate that was held in the Assem- 
bly upon its adoption. It was adopted just in this form 
on the distinct ground that it was a color'ess inqniry 
into the presbyteries’ will, and did not propose either 
revision or no-revision to the presbyteries; and so little 
was it thought to concern the substance of any doctring 
that the moderator ruled that the introduction of doc. 
trinal discussion into the debate concerning it was out 
of order, 

2. That even this colorless overture was not the ont- 
growth of any general and spontaneous movement in 
the Church, the history of its origination in the Assem. 
bly sufficiently shows. Its proximate origin is traced to 
an overture sent up by the Presbytery of Nassau to the 
General Assembly of 1888, asking for the revision of the 
third chapter of the Confession of Faith (that on ‘‘God’s 
Eternal Decrees ”) ‘‘ on the ground that in its present fom 
it goes beyond the Word of God, and is opposed to th 
convictions and repugnant to the feelings of very many 
of our most worthy and thoughtful members.” That 
the Assembly did not consider the matter very urgent 
is sufficiently evinced by its neglecting to act on it 
further than by referring it to the next Assembly. In 
the interval between the two Assemblies the Presbytery 
of Nassan made a strong effort to enlist the Church at 
large in its overture, sending a circular letter out re 
questing the other presbyteries’ co-operation. The suc- 
cess of the effort was not striking—the great majority of 
the presbyteries paying no attention to the request, 
and the great majority of those who did take up the 
matter refusing in one way or another (usually by laying 
tbe appropriate motion on the table) to enter into the 
movement. Only some fifteen presbyteries out of up 
ward of two hundred responded by appropriate actia; 
and it was in answer to their request thus obtained dst 
the Assembly passed the overture. Even this meage 
result, we shrewdly suspect, does not represent an w- 
pulse wholly native to our soil orChurch. In these days 
of easy communication the ends of the earth are brought 
very close together, and contagion is easy if not uns 
voidable, It is signiticant that the Committee of the 
Presbytery of Nassau, in urging co-operation on the 
other presbyteries, were not willing to rest their appeal 
on the merits of the case; but were careful to adduce 
the examples of the Scotch United Presbyterians and 
the Presbyterian Church of England. And the general 
sense of the present restlessness of the foreign Presby- 
terian Churches in their relation to the Confession of 
Faith appears to us to be the source of all the apparent 
strength the present movement has among us. The ad- 
duction of the example of these foreign Churches—and 
much more any attempt to imitate it—is, however, the 
fruit of a misapprehension. Their struggles now, are 
simply efforts to attain some such free and yet 
safe relation to the Confession of Faith, as the Ameti- 
can Church has enjoyed ever since it adopted the West 
minster Symbols in 1729. From the very beginning the 
American Church, which asks of its office-vearers &- 
ceptance of the Westminster Standards, only as contail- 
ing “‘thesystem of doctrine” which they believe to be 
true and Scriptural,has possessed all the liberty which the 
Free and Established Churches of Scotland, for example, 
are now seeking. Up to to-day those Churches have re 
quired confession of sincere belief ‘‘of the whole doc- 
trine contained in the Confession of Faith . . . tobe 
the truths of God” and the confession of the signers’ pet 
sonal faith. Despite Dr. Candlish’s efforts to explain 
it away, this obviously means and was intended by the 
Assembly of 1711, which framed the formula, to meat 
(in Principal Cunningham’s words), acceptance of “the 
whole doctrine” (‘every detail and syllable” as he else 
where exaggeratingly expresses it),of the Confession, not 
of its ‘‘doctrine as a whole.” Instead of being distur 
or infected by the restlessness of these Churches, 
bound toa confession with a strictness that must wouD 
every tender conscience which finds any phraseology 
the document to which it can raise any exception, We 
should pity them as brethren still in durance, and point 
out to them the safe pathway through which we bad 
escaped more than a century and a half ago. Certainly, 
so far as there are those among us who are led to believe 
that the Confession of Faith needs revision, because 
the foreign Churches are more or less restless under 
their relution to it, the movement is not only not ® 
spontaneous one among us, but even a spurious one. 
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3. What has already been said will suggest some of 
the reasons why we do: not think that the issue of the 
present overture will be extensive doctrinal change, or 
even important verbal change, in the Standards of the 
Presbyterian Church. As discussion goes on through 
the year, it can scarcely fail to become increasingly 
plain to all, not only that the Presbyterian Church is 
satisfied with her Standards, put that she loves them and 
finds in thera just the best statement—most moderate 
and most inclusive as well as most logical and most 
complete-—of the truth of God as she apprehends it, that 
has ever beenframed. Some of the reasons that must, 
as it seems to us, operate to lead her, not blindly and 
fanatically, but intelligently and liberally, to refuse to 
yndertake any important revision of the time-honored 
formularies may be indicated as follows : 

(1.) So long as the Church remains as heartily con- 
vinced 2s she at present undoubtedly is, that what is 
known as the Augustinian system of doctrine is the 
truth of God as delivered through the prophets and 
apostles, she is without grievance in her relation to ber 
Standards. There is always an infelicity in requiring 
individuals to affirm of any public Confession that it is 
the confession, in all its parts, of their private faith. A 
public document by that very fact cannot be in all its 
parts just the expression of the private faith which 
every one of its signers would frame for himself. To 
require a large body of ministers to affirm of any public 
Confession that they accept its whole doctrine as 
“truths of God” is a strain too great to put upon con- 
science, and must foster on the one hand a spirit of 
evasion and subterfuge and on the other a keen 

,sense of every infelicity in language or conception 
in the Confession and a _ restless anxiety to 
have them removed — hopeless task tho this 
obviously is, seeing that the very phraseology 
which is oppressive to one is the only tolerable expres- 
sion of the faith of another. The American Church has 
required of its office-bearers, from the beginning, how- 
ever, subscription only to “‘ allthe essential and neces- 
sary articles,” or, asit is otherwise phrased, to ‘‘the sys- 
tem of doctrine” in the Confession, as ‘‘good forms of 
sound words,” In our view, this subscription is an ideal 
one. It does not ask us to affirm that the Westminster 
Confession is perfect or infallible, or that we adopt 
every proposition in it; but only that we heartily accept 
the system of doctrine taught in it, and all the doctrines 
that are essential to the integrity of that system. The 
office-bearer in the Presbyterian Church thus is merely 
asked to affirm that he recognizes in the Confession of 

Faith an expression~an adequate expression—of the 
system of truth which he believes God bas given to the 
Church. He is at liberty to believe, if he will, that the 
Heidelberg Catechism is an equally good or better ex- 
pression of the same system; or the Canons of the Synod 
of Dort, or the XXXIX Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land, or any other sound Reformed creed. But he must 
believe in this system. So long as we are Calvinists, 
then, we say, the relation that Presbyterian office bear- 
ers bear to the Confession is an ideal one; their subscrip- 
tion is just such as must operate, when honestly taken 
and administered, to keep out allthe wrong men and to 
keep in all the right ones. 

(2.) So long as we are Calvinists, we may add, our 
whole situation with reference to our Creeds is one that 
is incapable of improvement. The individual’s relation 
to the Creed might conceivably be improved, by letting 
him frame his own creed, which with care might be 
made an exact transcript of his personal faith; but just 
in proportion as this individual credo fitted the idiosyn- 
cracies of his personal conceptions and modes of ex- 
pression, it would be unacceptable in its details and 
forms to every other individual. No public creed can 
be framed which every individual of some thousands of 
office-bearers can adopt as the exact expression of his 
personal faith. We need not go to the extreme of Mr. 
Taylor innis, who says that ‘‘ there is no honest or sane 
man who will pretend that any proposition in religious 
truth constructed by others, exactly »xpresses his own 
view of that religious truth”; but this is certainly in a 
measure true of all extended Confessions. However, 
then, we should alter the Confession of Faith, whether 
little or much, however we burdened it with Declaratory 
Statements, whether many or few, to whatever extent 
we should substitute for it other creeds, whether new or 
old, whether long or short, we should be at the end of 
the process exactly where we were in the beginning. 
We should still be face to face with a creed which we 
allconld accept for system of doctrine, and which no 
one of us could acceptin allits propositions and phrases. 
If our present Creed is acceptable tous, then, for system 
of doctrine—and that it is, ought to be evinced by the 
mere fact that we have all accepted it as such—it is 
hardly worth while to embark on extensive projects of 
revision in order to arrive at precisely the same haven 
from which we started out. 

(3.) And so long as we are Calvinists, we may add 
again, it seems hopeless to dream of improving upon 
the Westminster Confession in stating the system which 
we believe. The fact is that the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith registers the high-water mark of the con- 
fessional statement of Calvinistic doctrine. Men have 
spoken of it in these latter days, indeed, as cold, scholas- 

tio, logical—standing at an extreme point in the devel- 








opment of Calvinism; and they have repeated these 

statements until many are ready to believe them. But 

it is almost impossible to avoid suspecting that such de- 

liverances rest on insufficient acquaintance with the 

document itself. Logical no doubt it is—is to be logical 

a fault ?—but it is no less devout than logical. The prod- 

uct of anage ‘‘ when”. (as Dr, Alex. F. Mitchell describes 

it) ** the Church was still under the bappy influence of 

a marvelous revival, when the Word of God was 
felt as a living, quickening, transforming power, and 

preached, not as a tradition but as the very power and 

wisdom of God,” and framed ‘‘by men of ripe scholarship 

and devoted piety, who have remained our models of 
earnest preaching, and our guides in practical godliness, 
even until this day”, it would be strange, indeed, if it 
lacked that atmosphere and tone of vital godliness 
which, as a matter of fact, fills every phrase of it, and 
enters unawares into the heart of every one who really 
feeds on it. And it stands at an extreme point in the 
development of Calvinism, not in the sense that it em- 
bodies an extreme Calvinism but only in the sense that 
it has skimmed the crean of moderate and tolerant Cal- 
vinistic thought. No Calvinism is sweeter, purer, more 
devout, more catholic, than the Calvinism of the West- 
minster Standards, The Confession of Faith is, as it has 
been well phrased, ‘‘a model of guarded strength in 
moderation.” Bailey tells us that it was “‘ cried up,” at 
the time, ‘‘by many of their greatest opposites, as the 
best Confession yet extant”; and from that day to 
this, it has never ceased to command the admiration 
of even those who could not accept it—as, for ex- 
ample, of the late Dr. Curry who charac- 
acterized it as ‘‘the ablest, clearest and most compre 
hensive system of Christian doctrine ever framed.” So 
intent were its framers on so stating doctrines as to 
throw the stress on the practical and religious value of 
it, and so careful were they to state it so moderately as 
to make it inclusive of all forms of truly Calvinistic 
thought, that it seems scarcely possible to touch one of 
their guarded clauses without both bardening and nar- 
rowing it. When once some specific revision is seriously 
attempted, the Church is likely to fall back on Dr. 
Mitchell’s advice: ‘‘ It will be time time enough to think 
of change, when aschovl of theologians of riper scholar- 
ship and more patient study, of higher culture and 
deeper piety, shall arise among us”; which time is not 
yet. We will certainly do well to cling to the West- 
minster Confession until we can better it. 

(4.) In circumstances. such as these, the historical in- 
tegrity of so venerable and noble a document will appeal 
to the Church as worth preserving. Presbyterians are 
no relic worshipers; they claim the right, and have ex- 
ercised it, of adapting their Creed to their living faith. 
But when nothing is to be gained and perhaps much lost 
they will not fail to consider it a certain vandalism to 
throw away, merely in the license of change, a flag under 
which so many battles have been fought and so many 
glorious victories won, and perhaps even more glorious 
defeats suffered. .They will not keep the old, merely be- 
cause it is old; but they will not exchange the tried and 
loved old banner for a doubtful new one, merely be- 
cause it is new. 

(5.) Lastly, in learning to appreciate anew, as the 
year’s study will enable it to do, the true breadth and 
catholicity of the Westminster Confession, the Church is 
apt to remember, too, its value as a rallying-point for 
Christian unity. It was framed distinctly as an ireni- 
con. The purpose of those engaged on it was to vindi- 
cate the faith of the English Church as not out of har- 
mony with the Consensus of the Reformed churches, 
and to bring together under one Confession the various 
bodies then in Great Britain. Its history is that of an 
irenicon, By its means the Churches of England and 
Scotland were brought for the first and only time under 
the bonds of a single Confession. It was adopted by 
three distinct denominations. It remains to-day the 
creed of all the great Presbyterian Churches of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, as well as of many Congregational- 
ists and Baptists. Only yesterday two great denomina- 
tions of American Presbyterians were able to unite on 
the Westminster Standards, pure and simple. If we are 
to have another reunion of Presbyterians in America 
shortly, it must be on the same basis. Nay, such is its 
moderation and catholicity, that we may even hope that 
it may serve as an act to even broader federations of Re- 
formed churches. Certainly, we may well listen to Dr. 
Mitchell’s wise words: ‘‘Our only hope of a really 
united Presbyterian Church lies in substantial adherence 
to the Confession.” We do not think Presbyterians will 
forget this in making up their minds how to deal with 
their Confession. 

Doubtless, as the year of examination passes by, 
Presbyterians will think of other, perhaps more cogent 
reasons, for holding fast to what isso good. But the 
reasons already. alleged will suffice to supply some 
ground for our judgment that we are not embarked 
upon a year that is to see our old foundations of faith 
broken up. Meanwhile let us say that we earnestly 
hope discussion will nowhere be suppressed. The more 
the Westminster Confession of Faith is studied, and the 
better it is understood, the less likely is it to be either 
abandoned, explained away, or patched up with scraps 
of cruder new thinking. ‘‘ Destroy it not, for » blessing 
is in it,” 
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BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





LET us not make a business of pleasure, let us try, 
rather, in this brief and transitory life of ours to make 
a pleasure of business. 

I write this down to be talked of over your desk or 
pasted down in your scrap-book. It was ‘‘ evolved irom 
my inner consciousness” yesterday through a cloud of 
railroad dust and perspiration that reached from the 
shadows of Mount Shasta back to Tu-la-ré, the scene of 
my last letter. Dust and glowing heat all day long! 
Many a rolling river by the wayside, mountains of snow 
continually to the right, whenever the clouds of dust made 
it possible to behold their glory; but let it be honestly con- 
fessed that it was not pleasant traveling up the great 
Sacramento Valley yesterday, with the mercury above par 
and still rising. There are sultry days in California, 
dust in California, and sweat on certain days, notwith- 
standing the snow peaks that shut up like silver gate- 
posts of Paradise in a long and unbroken line along the 
east, 

But such sultry days of dust are rare. They are so 
rare that we are tempted te cry out in our impatience, 
as I did yesterday, on finding that I was making a busi- 
ness of pleasure when I should be making a pleasure of 
business. 

And do you know it is almost a full day’s hard rail- 
road travel from here back to Tulare? This California 
is almost incomprehensibly large. I doubt if half the 
people living in California comprehend its real extent. 
Let me illustrate by comparison with other lands; for 
it is only by having some idea of the area of this state 
that we can reconcile some apparent contradictions. 

Well, then, to begin with, the countics in California 
are generally about the size of states in the eastern part 
of the Republic. I think we have some counties as large 
as Massachusetts ; and I am not sure but we have some 
that are as large as all the New England States put to- 
getker. ‘The California coast-line is longer than that cf 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, the 
Carolinas and Georgia all together. You travel about 
the same distance in going from New York to Fiorida 
as you travel in going from the extreme end of North- 
ern California to the extreme end of Southern Califor- 
nia. Lay California down on the map between New 
York and Chicago and you will find the space about 
covered. The fact is, wher you hear of California you 
are hearing of about half-a-dozen states. So do not be 
surprised that Iam a bit s!ow or even a bit loth to push 
on out of this vast empire of the sunset; for surely it is 
as glorious in detail as it is grand in extent. 

In my dusty and sweltering flight from the lund of the 
raisin and the fig in Central California I passed through 
Sacramento, ‘‘ the city of the plain,” the capital of Cali- 
fornia. 

A glittering dome of gold looms high above the forest, 
waich is fast making this city more like a pleasant park 
than a center for trade and railroads. This is the dome 
of the state capitol. 

We old Californians find little or nothing here to re- 
mind us of the past. Even the riotous Sacramento Riv- 
er, that in the old days would rise up in a single night 
and come teeming down through the town, has somehow 
settled down to be a very orderly stream. May be, like 
the rest of us, he is growing old and wants to take it 
easy. 

Captain Sutter, who founded this city, and who built 
his fort here, and built a mill over yonder, and found 
gold in the tail-race of his sawmill and so set the world 
on wheels, would not find one single landmark of the 
old place left. Even the beds of the rivers are changed. 
Tailings and débris choked up the old channels, and 
men plow there now, while the waters. as a rule, go 
steadily along under the willow banks of quiet canals 
that wind along out yonder, to water the vast valleys of 
Sacramento. The roar of progress is in the air. The 
smoke of enterprise and action, as of a mighty battle, 
hovered over this hot city as Il hastened through it yes- 
terday in my flight to these mountains of Western Cali- 
fornia. 

Of course I passed through many counties coming up 
to this place from Middle California; many little cities; 
many places deseiving of high mention. Butin a land 
so vast and so varied the writer can but generalize at 
best. 

It being generally known tbat I was to take this tour 
for THE INDEPENDENT, I have been literally bombarded 
by enterprising town lot and *‘ boom” land speculators 
and real-estate agents generally. Each county has also 
furnished me a book or pamphlet in which its advantages 
of soil, climate, scenery, etc., are set forth at especial 
advantage. 

Now there is something laudable on the part of these 
various counties in the general desire to ‘‘set the best 
foot foremost,” and tell the world of their various ad- 
vantages through THE INDEPENDENT, and I shall so far 
as I can clip something from these same books, and let 
them say their say in their own language. For whena 
whole county unites in saying something to the world, 
the people of the county at least believe it to be true. 
And when a man makes choice of a certaimfspot and 





settles down to live and die there, he shows a certain sort 
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of earnestness that is entitled to respect and a fair hear- 
ing. 

But as for the town-lot speculator, the ‘‘boomer,” 
beware of him. He is here to-day, there to-morrow. He 
figures at San Diego or Tacoma, He is a vulture, 
a buzzard; a bloodless, lazy, heartless liar, who never 
did a day’s work, and who never had a particle of enter- 
prize except in telling lies. A very different sort of man 
indeed is this blowing ‘*boomer” from the honest citizen 
who has settled down and is helping build things up. 

And may I say one word of caution here us to these 
new towns? Not long ago aladycame to me witha 
deed to a ‘‘town lot,” away off on the seacoast of Hum- 
boldt. She had bought this for the very small sum of 
$250, and hearing that I had been in the wondrous forests 
of Humboidt County she wanted to know something 
about this property of hers, which of course she had 
never seen except ona map. Of course she never will 
see it. All that part of the coast is inaccessible, as a 
rule, either by land or sea. Still it serves the purpose cf 
the town-lot speculator admirably. 

One word more for the benefit of the town-lot dealer. 
Bad as it is for the lady who bought a plot of land on 
the inaccessible Humboldt coast, she is better cff than 
many persons who buy town-lots in the interior along 
the line, or the contemplated line of some railroad. 

I tell you candidly these towns, ten out of eleven at 
least, will never rise above the dignity, or rather the in- 
dignity of a corner grocery. The only safe thing to do 
is to let them eve:y one alone. Buy land, buy land al- 
most anywhere in the West, in the Northwest or the 
Southwest—anywhere you will. I don’t believe it possi- 
ble to buy land anywhere—at a moderate price, of 
course—west of the Mississippi River and not make 
money on it; but let the paper town lots entirely alone. 
Of course, such places as San Diego, San Francisco, Ta- 
coma and so on, are not paper towns. Such places are 
safe and solid and perhaps may offer as good, possibly 
better, investments than land by the acre. 

But now let us hear what some of these fertile coun- 
ties which I traversed yesterday, have to say fcr them- 
selves. First comes Placer County—first in my heart 
because I dug gold there when a lad. It was one con- 
tinuous gold field then. But now the golden coffers of 
Hesperides bang from the orange trees of ten thousand 
hills. 


‘Placer County does not attempt to detract from the 
merits of any portion of the state, or to make any invidious 
comparisons, but simply in as plain a manner as possible to 
show any who will take interest in the subject, that she 
can and does produce as good oranges as can be grown in 
any other part of the state, and that orange-growing has 
already become commercially a profitable enterprise within 
her limits; and moreover, that her oranges become market- 
able to a considerable extent before the 1st day of Decem- 
ber, and were put into the market this year as early as the 
20th of November. 

‘** To show, also, that Placer County has many thousands 
of acres of the very first quality of laud, applicable for the 
business, which can be purchased at from #0 to $50 per 
acre, and that but from an ignorance of the true merits of 
her climate in its suitability to orange culture, she might 
at this time be shipping hundreds of carloads of the first 
quality of oranges, which she will inevitably do within a 
short period; for the results of the few young orange or- 
chards now in bearing have given the most astonishing re- 
sults, which has stimulated the putting out of thousands 
of trees, which have invariably made rapid growth and 
demonstrated, beyond all question, that the climate within 
the warm belt of Placer County, some fifteen miles in 
width, extending across the lower part of the county, from 
the commencement of the foothills, at an elevation of from 
200 feet up to 2,000 feet in altitude, is practically free from 
damaging frosts, and that in some instances, even without 
irrigation, owing to the considerable average annual rain- 
fall, oranges can be grown to the highest perfection aud 
with astonishingly profitable results. Placer County is 
already third among the counties of the state in the num- 
ber of orange trees she has growing within her limits. The 
number may be safely computed at the present time in ex- 
cess of 14,000 trees; and this number will be largely aug- 
mented the coming spring, when, probably, from two to 
three times the present number of orange trees will be set 
out. The county can already show young orange orchards 
that have given a net profit, above expenses, of over $400 
per acre, and exceptional single trees from which the 
products have been sold for the past two or three years for 
over $100 per tree.”’ 


And here comes Butte County, so called from the 
three black buttes that stood up from the great plain 
by the western border. Many an old Californian will 
remember the names of ruins here in this agricultural 
list, where he once stood waist deep in the water dam- 
ming the stream and digging for gold. 

And behold this book has the following certificate for 
truth and veracity at the beginning: 


** OROVILLE, BUTTE Co., CAL., Jan. 22d, 1888. 

“To the Honorable Board of Supervisors of Butte Co.:— 

“We, the undersigned Committee, appointed by your 
Honorable Board, to examine and revise, if necessary, the 
matter to be published in the following pamphlet, do here- 
by certify that we have examined it carefully, have made 
such corrections as we deemed best, and can vouch for the 
general correctness of the various statements made con- 
cerning the land, climate, and productions of Butte County. 
We do not think any statements are overdrawn, and we 





are confident that the assertions concerning the opportuni- 
ties for home-seekers can be relied upon in every particular. 
C. L. DURBAN. 
S. S. BoyNTON. 
G. W. Dory. 

* Let the reader not think of our mountains as Alps, but 
as Apennines. Tbece is a gradual slope from the valley 
through the foothills and upward on the mountain sides, 
so gradual that one scarcely realizes that heis on a moun- 
tain atall. Long stretches of comparatively level land are 
found. and au entire day’s tide passes while ihe ascent is 
made, traveling along good roads, by pleasant homes, and 
through thriving villages. Yet we are in the mouotains— 
onthe Sierras. Here the climate of the summer season is 
peculiarly delightful. Lumber mills, mines and grassy 
meadows, where cattle and sheep are kept, abound in the 
monntaios. In mid-summer the days are almost as warm 
as in the valley; but the nights are always cool enough to 
sleep under a blanket. In winter, of course, the climate 
differs from that of the valley, and the difference is gauged 
by the altitude. Over a space of twenty miles there is a 
gradual rise of from one thousand to five thousand feet. 
At one thousand feet snow seldom falls and the vlimate is 
that of the foothills. At two thousand feet there is a most 
delightful summer climate and a winter not severe, tho 
snow frequently falls to the depth of six inches, but does 
not contiaue more than a few days. At an altitude of three 
th usand feet snow is common during the winter season, 
falling to the depth of two or three feet; but even there it 
does not continue more than a week at atime. The south- 
erly winds come up from the valley, bringing warm rains, 
followed by genial sunshine; the snow melts away and 
pleasant weather is enjoyed even at that altitude in mid- 
winter. Permanent residences are established and splen- 
did apple-orchards are grown in these parts of the moun- 
tains. Above the altitude of three thousand feet the 
winters are so severe there are few permanent residents, 
except the lusty miner, who remains there to take a‘van- 
tage of the snow waters to wash out his gold-bearing 
gravel. 

‘Not second to climate in importance comes the subject 
of soils. Here, too, we must use the plural, for there are all 
varieties abundantly represented. Along the Sacramento 
and Feather rivers, and Butte and Chico creeks, are rich 
alluvial, sandy loam soils. Where the valley spreads wide 
between these streams the soil is what is called adobe, an 
exceedingly rich, deep, black soil; along the foothills are 
endless varieties of soils, from light sandy to black adobe, 
in larger or smaller tracts according to locality. On the 
lower slopes of the mountain sides there is also considera- 
ble variety of soils, some being sandy and of light color, 
others, light clay and much deep red clay. The summits 
are more rocky and volcanic. The soils vary, there being 
clay hills, sandy ridges, loamy meadows, and deep rich 
valleys in the very tops of the mountains—the favorite re- 
sort of great herds of sheep and cattle during the summer 
months.” 


And now, inconclusion, let Shasta have a word or two 
tosay. I have a section of land ia this county, and so 
shall insist that the county shall speak very modestly of 
herself, lest some one may suspect that I want to sell. 
However, I may write still another letter from this region 
before going on: 


“Shasta County , California, is situated at the head of 
the Sacramento Valley, ard is the second one south of the 
boundary between California and Oregon. Its greatest 
length from east to west is 90 miles, and from north to 
south, 60 miles, and contains 2,500,000 acres. 

‘““We have but two seasons, the wet and the dry. The 
rainy season may be said to commence in October and end 
in May, altho it sometimes rainsin June. It seldom rains 
longer than two or three days at a time, and the intervals 
between rains vary from two or three daystoamonth. As 
soon as the rains commence, in October, the grass begins 
to grow, and by the first of Decemher the country is cov- 
ered with a green carpet vegetation. In October and No- 
vember the farmers do most of their planting and sowing. 
December is usually the coldest month in the year, but the 
thermometer seldom falls below 28 degrees above zero. 
Decemberis usually the month of the heaviest rainfall. 
During January vegetation begins to assume the appear- 
ance of spring, trees begin to blossom and the grain grows 
rapidly. Grain can be sown in this month and in March 
and April, and will produce very well. February is usually 
a pleasant month, like the month of May in the Eastern 
States. Marchand April are usually made up of sunshine 
and showers, vegetation grows rapidly, and some fruits 
mature and ripen at this time of the year; strawberries, 
usually the first of April, aud cherries and apricots in May. 
In the last of Mayand in June the grain matures. There 
is no more rain from that till October, and the farmer can 
harvest his crop without fear of storms.”’ 

SHASTA COUNTY, CAL. 
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SWITZERLAND AND POLITICAL REFUGEES. 








BY THE COUNTESS VON*KROCKOW, 


SWITZERLAND has been heard from very little hitherto, 
It enjoyed among European states the position which 
the Greeks thought the fit one for a happy housewife— 
that of not being on the public tongue. But this day is 
over. The Wohlgemuth affair is discussed in every 
newspaper I take up at the Museum Library, whether 
German, French or English. Bismarck has given the 
Swiss a ‘‘ boom.” 

The Swiss themselves are agitated; but nothing in my 
experience is so remarkable as the discretion of both the 
press and the people. Your student believes, it is true, 
that the whole incident was likely enough set on foot in 
Berlin; that Lutz is as guilty as the agent provocateur, 
Wohlgemuth, and that both were but utensils of the 





———_ 
German Government. He sees the fresh resolve of Ger- 
many to crush Socialism once for all with might anq 
main, and classes the incident together with the Plans for 
arresting the Socialist representatives of the Reichstag ina 
body, of sharpening the press and criminal laws, and jn. 
vestigating the labor agitations of Westphalia and 
Silesia. And the German political exiles themselves 
detect in the direction which the case has been given jp 
Berlin, a move toward hindering the escape of members 
of oppositional factions, and, consequently, of throwing a 
damper on opposition. When the articles in Bismarck’, 
organ against Switzerland began, they held mass meet. 
ings therefor, and published resolutions that declared the 
assertion of the Gazette to be false. But the genuine 
Swiss is conservative, like the genuine American. He 
resents the bearing of Germany; but he is glad that the 
subject is at last forced upon the people, whether it sha}j 
be exposing itself to trouble continually on account of 
the desperate men which foreign despotism creates, and 
not itsown faults. ‘‘Wehaveroom for Liberals and even 
Rebels,” said a clergyman at a supper recently, “ but 
none for assassins, nor would-be assassins !”’ 

Switzerland is in the same moral situation as America, 
It deprecates the strictness of the foreign governments 
that punishes opposition like a crime; and equally dis. 
approves of the fanaticism of the dynamiters, But 
the will to r2main neutral, that results from her geo- 
graphical position and her sympathy for the oppressed, 
demands more courage than America is likely ever to be 
called on to display. Switzerland is no great power like 
America, To learn that she is not, one needs but to note 
the tone of the Berlin cabinet dispatches to the EHid- 
genossen (Confederate Cantons), the substance of which+ 
was published this morning, and to compare it with the 
blandness which marked those to the United States Gov- 
ernment, when it was recently involved in a dispute 
with the Empire. Switzerland’s temperate persistence 
in her rights as a sovereign state to control her own in- 
ternal affairs is often so maintained in the face of over- 
weening pressure as to reach the pitch of heroism. 

Wohlgemuth was a German official who kept upa 
correspondence with Lutz, a socialist living in Switzer- 
land. In a letter which was published by the Swiss av- 
thorities, and has never been denied, the former 
admonished his correspondent ‘to go on stirring things 
up,” and visited Lutz nights, disguised by a false beard. 
When Wohblgemuth was arrested on a wink from Lutz, 
by the Swiss police, as an agent provocateur and spy, the 
German Government resented the act as an indignity 
against one of her subjects and officials. The Republic 
persisted in reply that every sovereign state has the 
right to arrest spies in her territory, and as a spy and 
not as a German official Wohlgemuth had been arrested 
and confined. 

There has followed from this beginning, according tu 
revelations made yesterday in the Confederate Na- 
tional Council, a declaration, on the part of Germany 
that she would be compelled to maintain police of her 
own in Switzerland. ‘‘The Eidgenossen answered,” te- 
ports the Zurich City Sheet, *‘ that they could not share 
their police administration with any foreign power; 
that they had sought anxiously not to tolerate such ele- 
ments in their boundaries as were actually dangerous to 
other states, but that the secret police of Germany had 
repeatedly given cause for trouble.” Germany replied 
that if Switzerland had carried cut the article of the 
treaty about not letting refugees settle in the country 
without bringing written testimonials of good character, 
the trouble would not have occurred. It was the duty of 
Switzerland to require such papers—a note which was 
answered by the Confederate Cantons, with an expret- 
sion of astonishment at this interpretation of the treaty, 
inasmuch as “the admittance or non-admittance of a 
stranger into Switzerland could not be made to depend 
upon the pleasure of foreign states”—as would be the 
case if the Republic were compelled to wait for testimo- 
pials before offering itself as an asylum. What state 
would give its refugees testimonials ! 

‘* Hereupon,” continues the City Sheet, “‘ Russia and 
Austria declared that it is our duty to hinder revolu- 
tionary agitation, and if we did not see to it, they would 
question whether it lay in their interest to further sup- 
port then eutrality of Switzerland.” The Hidgenossen 
answered Austria and Russia as it had answered Ger- 
many: it ‘could not discuss the subject of its duties 
in respect to strangers with any foreign state. Swit- 
zerland cannot remain neutral if it does not remain in- 
dependent.” 

The publication of this account of the discussion of 
the National Council is the first authentic and complete 
review of the affair. A very earnest tone is noticeable 
in the Swiss press. The notes of Russia and Austria are 
recent, and since their dispatch the official press of Get- 
many has broken out with fresh violence and renew'd 
threats of retribution, so that the dispute is more strained 
than at the commencement. Swiss telegrams menti( 2D 
Italy, England and the United States, as powers that 
have declared themselves willing to act as arbitrators 
in it. 

As for Germen opinion it must be said to side with 
Switzerland; the radical, the catholic, the national Jib- 
eral and the free conservative organs disapprove of the 
attempt to force the Republic to restrict its hospitality. 


Each of these political factions has been in its turn UD: . 
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der ban, and has seen its members hurry over the 
poundary; nor can any man say what faction will be the 
next to need a neutral ground. Switzerland, in truth, 
is so necessary to Europe that if no such state existed, 
it would be the first task of politicians to create one. 

It is not alone socialists and democrats that have fled 
to the cantons for security. Louis Philippe, who was 
later to return their protection by ungrateful endeavors 
to lessen its efficiency toward others, taught school as 
an exile in Graubiinden and other cantons. Gustavus 
IV of Sweden and Lovis Napoleon, both fled thither. 

Duke Carl of Braunschweig was received by the city 
of Geneva, andin ’48 Prince Furstenberg found the 
same refuge, which was accorded to the rebels that had 
ousted him. Indeed, in ’48 a whole army, consisting of 
eight thousand men, which fled from Baden, was taken 
in by the Swiss. 

Walk the hills of Winterthur, of Frauenfels, of Zu- 
rich—you find in every churchyard the graves of fugi- 
tivesand exiles, During the Franco-Prussian war, beaten 
remnants of armies were clothed and nursed. The monu- 
ments that are inscribed with lists of names in small 
print are those of the foreign dead, which the descend- 
ants of Tell have buried. ‘‘We make propaganda?” ex- 
claimed Escher once to a charge of republicanism. 
“Yes; through our humanity and peacefulness we wish 
to propagate the spirit of democracy !” 

But fortunately for our belief in compensation, these 
gravestones are not the only sort of monument wuich 
Switzerland possesses. She has in her turn received 
lasting memorials from refugees, So in Winterthur, the 
graves of the French on their slope, face the exquisite 
Town Hall of Semper; and in Zurich the headstone of 
Kinkel, the poet whom our Carl Schurz rescued from a 
Prussian fortress, is seen from the hight of the Poly- 
technicum, a second masterpiece of the great sculptor. 

And on the pages of Swiss history, what a luster is 
lent to artistic and scientific and literary lists by the 
names of Lawrence Oken, Lucas Schénlein, Kéchly, 
Rustow, Zenner, Johannes Scherr, Mommsen and Rich- 
ard Wagner, all refugees and the guests of Zurich. 

Wagner fled from Dresden over the boundary and set- 
tled in Enge, a suburb of the town, on the western shore 
of the lake. He had no “testimonials,” and was too 
wise to expect any. Two citizens of Zurich gave bail 
for him, and the director of police reported on the 3d of 
October, 1850: 


“The petitioner, Richard Wagner, has been settled in 

the canton Zurich only since July of this year—at least he 
first announced himself then as a political refugee at the 
police bureau. His conduct during this time has been of 
such a kind as to give no offense nor present any hindrance 
against a concession of a right to reside in Zurich.” 
The right was granted for a year atatime. At the end 
of it Wagner had to renew the petition. He was pro- 
tected against the German authorities only through a 
careful regard to all the formalities of international law 
on the side of the Swiss police magistracy. 

The Villa Wesendonck, on its knoll above the lake, in 
front of the dark background of the jagged and lofty 
Utli hill, peeps from its velvet lawns and foliage, and be- 
low it is the cottage which Frau Wesendonck had the 
great composer build for himself. The house he first 
lived in at the foot of the knoll is now a railway restau- 
rant, I found a brawny landlady plucking a fowl at the 
trough of the picturesque old courtyard. The water 
rippled like a melody from an invisible stream into the 
mossy basin of the stone and over her busy hands. It 
was all shadow and coolness below; but above her head 
and the rocky wall at her back, built against the slope of 
the knoll that begias here, there hung a branch of an 
elm tree in a golden glow of sunlight. 

We walked the rest of the way up the narrow road, 
past the wall of the Wesendonck Park, that dripped from 
moisture, with contemplative steps, and stood under the 
portico and among the statues of the villa on the top, 
asif ina picture of the haunt of asecond Tasso and 
Leonore. There is little published in the ‘‘ Correspond- 
ence of Wagner and Liszt,” about the first gifted pa- 
troness of the composer. One must read Frau Wesen- 
donck’s poems and dramas to understand her cast 
of mind and feeling, and see the marble portrait of her- 
self as she was in those days to apprehend the quality of 
the charm which she exercised on Wagner. When I 
saw it in the Villa Wesendonck on Wiener Street, in 
Dresden, twelve years ago, I took the medallion for the 
idealized head of a young Tuscan princess. The neck 
isslender, and posed with a graceful curve upon the 
shoulders, Even in age she retained this trait of distin- 
guished beauty. And in middle life her face was still 
80 smooth that as she smiled at my remark of admira- 
tion I recognized the iikeness of the portrait in spite of 
the lapse of years. 

When she walked through the garden of Enge, in 
1850, or sat at the foot of a statue inher elegant toilets, 
by the side of the plebeian exile, what a vision she must 
have been of refined enthusiasm! And indeed ’tis said 
that the pair still haunt the hill. 

_ The Zurichers behold them whenever they float even- 
‘ngs on the lake and see the pillars of the creamy villa 
nits nest of green. They view then the opalescent 
Water and the opalescent Alps that hang in the horizon 

clouds with the eyes of these lovers, think their 
thoughts and fill with their poetic longings. 





None of the works which he composed here were dedi- 
cated by Wagner to the canton. But his mere memory 
and that of his impassioned patroness retain the efficacy 
of a lyric song. 

Mommeen wrote his celebrated Roman history in Zu- 
rich. His professorship in Leipsic was withdrawn from 
him because of his having taken part in the political 
agitation of ’49, and the Swiss University received him. 

Scherr, who had a position later in Germany similar 
to that which Thomas Carlyle held in England, lived, 
like Wagner, in a suburb, and, like Wagner, he was pro- 
tected with difficulty. The little outskirt settlement of 
Fiuntern hesitated about renewing its permission of res- 
idence, for in Germany a proclamation had been pub- 
lished against him on a charge of high treason, and all 
the judicial and police officials of the kingdom ordered 
to arrest him. 

Scherr then wrote to the magistracy of Zurich: 

“‘T am obliged to seek an asylum in Switzerland, andI am 

advised to refer to you asI have my family with me, and 
beg to be allowed to settle. LI endeavored to yet testimo- 
nials at least for my wife and children, according to the 
regulations. The authorities of my former place of resi- 
dence wrote them ont; but when they were laid before the 
superior magistrate, he refused to countersign them, say- 
ing that ‘the family of a fugitive might see how they could 
get along.’ [must therefore wait for the answer which 
you may think fit to give to this my petition.” 
And Scherr, who had been a representative of the Wur- 
temburg Congress, inclosed the proclamation of arrest, 
in which he was described in the formula used for com- 
mon criminals: 

“‘The above-named is thirty-three years old, five feet 

eight inches high, of slight figure, has a somewhat long 
face, pale complexion, dark-brown hair, worn parted and 
brushed behind the ears, dark-brown eyebrows, gray eyes, 
long nose, broad mouth with slightly turned-up lips, thin 
cheeks with prominent cheek-bones, good teeth, straight 
legs, and wears a small mustache.”’ 
The famous description is now used by critics to describe 
Scherr in his early manhood, The quiet which the 
Congressman enjoyed in Zurich incited his creative 
powers, and the plan of his studies for the literary his- 
tory of our century was conceived while pacing the 
borders of the lakes. 

As for Kinkel—whose career in London, where Carl 
Schurz first accompanied him, had been obscure and 
variable—he found not only a home in Zurich, but an 
occupation. The Professorship of Archeology and Art 
History was offered him at the Polytechnic School, and 
he held the chair till near his death. We were interested 
by the incident in Winterthur, that at the first tables- 
d héte, a neighbor was not only a fugitive just over the 
boundary, but one with a letter to Dr. Kinkel, the poet’s 
son, in Zurich. 

These are only a few of the great number of men that 
have come to a single Swiss city for refuge. None of 
them brought testimonials of good character, such as 
Germany is now trying to force the Republic to require; 
several were refused references and others made no at- 
tempts to secure them. Yet all, tho once pursued as 
criminals, were claimed later by the Vaterland with 
satisfaction and pride. Richard Wagner is the open 
favorite of the Court that once declined hearing any- 
thing from him except in the form of military music; 
Zenner is a director of the Saxon Polytechnic school; 
Schénlein became a privy councilor and physician to 
the King; Kochly, a professor in Heidelberg, and Gott- 
fried Semper, the architect of the theater in Dresden, 
creator of the Saxon school of sculpture that has pro- 
duced the Niederwald monument, and the builder of the 
magnificent new parts of Vienna. 

The Swiss themselves are apt to think that the “‘men 
of Forty-Eight” were exceptional. Their names fill an 
astonishing majority in the list of the celebrities of the 
past four decades. But who that is acquainted with the 
press and socialist laws of modern Eastern Europe, will 
be ready to guarantee that the roll of thinkers and poets 
will show less exiles at present than in the past? Few 
Germans, perhaps, and still fewer Russians. The con- 
stitutionalism and tolerance for which the men of Forty- 
Eight aspired are secured in form partly, but not in 
spirit. And until tolerance shall be won, Switzerland is 
necessary. 

LUBEN, SILESTA. 
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THE CHANGE OF HABITATION. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








THE design of this article is, by the citation of a series 
of Scriptural passages, to show that the death of the 
body is not an absolute extinction of our conscious and 
spiritual nature, but simply a change in the place of our 
habitation, and in the circumstances under which we 
exist. 

1, That such is the fact appears from the following 
references to the ministry of Christ: 

(1.) To the penitent thief who was dying by his side on 
the cross, and who had just said to him: *‘ Lord, remem- 
ber me when thou comest into thy kingdom,” Jesus re- 
sponded: ‘‘ Verily, I say unto thee, To-day shalt thou be 
with me in Paradise.” (Luke xxiii, 48.) Jesus, when 
giving this answer, knew that before the sun of that day 
went down both he and the thief would bedead. What 
he said had no reference to the body of either. By the 





pronoun *‘ thou” he meant the soul-nature of the thief, 
and by the pronoun “ me” he meant himself in his soul- 
nature; and in respect to this nature, and this only, he 
said: ‘* To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” Co- 
residence and companiouship with himself were, on the 
part of the thief, to begin on that day, and not at some 
remote period in the future. 

Paradise—the name of the place where both would be 
—is a term that was in use among the Jews to designate 
the abode of the blessed in Hades, or the invisible world 
to which human spirits go at death, and was undoubt- 
edly so used by the Saviour on this occasion, and so 
understood by the thief. Paul, in his Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians, speaks of himself as having been 
“caught up into Paradise,” and of this Paradise he 
speaks in the same connection as being “the third 
Heaven.” (2 Cor. xii, 2-4.) It was to this Paradise or 
third Heaven, that Jesus ascended after his resurrec- 
tion; and in this Paradise he was, as to his soul nature. 
during the period in which his body was sleeping in the 
tomb of Joseph of Arimathea. His promise to the thief 
was that he should be with him in this heavenly Para- 
dise on the day of their death, while their dead bodies 
would be on earth. This thief, as the promise implies, 
had become a believer in Jesus, and was saved by him 
when the latter was dying for the sins of the world. 

Involved in the language of the Saviour are the fol- 
lowing important thoughts: 1. That the soul and the 
body are not identical. 2. That the former can and does 
exist after death separately from the latter. 38. That 
the souls of those who are saved by Christ are, 1imme- 
diately after death, admitted into the heavenly and glo- 
rified state. 4. That consequently death to them is a 
change of habitation from the bodily tabernacle of 
earth to the abode of peace and blessedness in Heaven. 
5. That co-residence with Christ there is one of the facts, 
that mark our existence in that world. It is true that the 
language was primarily addressed to the penitent thief, 
and intended for his special comfort at that awful mo- 
ment; and yet the thoughts implied therein are equally 
applicable to all persons who, like this thief, seek salva- 
tion through Christ. The woras of Jesus lay a basis for 
the inference that, when the Christian leaves this world 
by death, he does not cease to exist, but at once goes to 
the heavenly world, and there dwells with Christ. Paul, 
as we shall see in the sequel, had this idea in respect to 
himself. 

(2.) The teaching of Jesus in the parable of the rich 
man and Lazarus is to the same effect. (Luke xvi, 19- 
31.) Both of these men died as to their bodies, and left 
this world; yet neither died in the sense of absolute ex- 
tinction. Both had a post-mortem life in another place 
and state of being. Lazarus was carried by the “‘ angels 
into Abraham’s bosom,” or into the society of Abraham, 
who, as to his body, had been dead for centuries, but 
who, as to his soul, had, during all these centuries, been 
resident in Heaven. The rich man also died, and “ lift- 
ed up his eyes in Hell [Hades], being in torments.” Death 
to both, according to the parable, was a change of habi- 
tation—to the one a glorious change, and to the other a 
change of unutterable awfulness. There was ne extinc- 
tion of spiritual being in either case. The body was the 
only thing destroyed. And, as to what the Saviour 
meant to teach, and did teach, it makes no difference 
whether we regard the language as that of a parable in 
the strict sense, or as a narrative of what had actually 
occurred. The teaching is the same one ither supposition. 

(3.) Lhe Sadducees, in the time of Christ, did not believe 
in the resurrection of the dead, or in the existence of 
the soul after death; and, for the purpose of caviling, 
they put to the Saviour the insidious question in respect 
to the woman who, as they stated, had successively been 
married to seven husbands, and wished to know whose 
wife she would be in the resurrection. (Mat. xxii, 23- 
82.) The first answer of Jesus to these cavilers was in 
these words: ‘* Ye doerr, not knowing the Scriptures, 
nor the power of God. For in the resurrection they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage, but are as the 
angels of God in Heaven.” The next answer consisted 
in a reference to the language which God applied to 
himself, when speaking to Moses, and saying, ‘‘ I am the 
God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob.” (Ex. iii, 6.) 

The comment of Christ upon these words is that ‘‘God 
is not the God of the dead,” or of those whose existence 
is absolutely extinguished, ‘‘ but of the living,” or those 
who are still in actualexistence. He gives this construc- 
tion to the words spoken to Moses. The plain teaching 
of the comment is that Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, who, 
as to their bodies, were dead when God thus spake 
to Moses, were, nevertheless, still living as conscious and 
spiritual beings. 

These references to the ministry of Christ illustrate 
and enforce the general doctrine, so often found on his 
lips in either direct assertion or obvious implication, 
that man’s mental life is not limited to this brief, earthly 
day, but extends onward to another and different state 
of being. Take this thought out of his ministry and its 
whole character would be changed. It underlies the 
doctrine of salvation, and of damnation, and of the final 
judgment, so abundantly taught by Christ in the days 
of his flesh. Paul tells us that he brought *‘ life and im- 
mortality” to light. We have his authority for believing 
that we survive death, and exist elsewhere than on 
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earth, and hence that death is a change of residence, but 
not a final destruction. 

2. Peter, in the following passage, states this thought 
very clearly in application to himself: 


“Yea, I think it meet, as long as I am in this tabernacle, 
to stir you up by putting you in remembrance; knowing 
that shortly 1 must put off this my tabernacle, even as our 
Lord. Jesus Christ hath showed me. Moreover I will en- 
deavor that ye may be able, after my decease, to have these 
things always in remembrance.’”’ (II Pet. i, 13-15.) 


The apostle here speaks of himself as being in this 
‘*tabernacle,” evidently alluding to his body as but a 
temporary abode, and also intimates that he would not 
always be there. He does not confound his body with 
himself, or regard it as essentially himself at all. The 
pronoun ‘1’ and this ‘ tabernacle” in which he then 
dwelt, meant to his mind very different things. He ex- 
pected ** shortly” to put off this ‘‘ tabernacle,” as one 
lays aside a garment; and of this putting off he speaks 
as his *‘decease.” The Greek word, here translated 
** decease,” is exodon, and means departure, and should 
have been so translated. This exvodon—this putting off 
of his tabernacle—was not, in Peter’s view, the extinc- 
tion of himself, but sirnaply what he calls it—a departure 
from the bodily tabernacle thus laid aside by death. 

Peter does not here speak of the sequel immediately 
following this departure; and yet the term itself implies 
continuance of conscious existence elsewhere. No one 
can doubt whether Peter, then near to the end of his 
earthly journey, expected to go to Heaven when leav- 
ing this world. He was no stranger to the idea of a 
world of glory and blessedness for those who are united 
to Christ by faith and love. He speaks of the ‘‘ inherit- 
ance incorruptible, and undefiled and that fadeth not 
away,” which he declares to be ‘*‘ reserved in Heaven” for 
those *‘ who are kept by the power of God through faith 
unto salvation.” (I Pet. i, 4,5.) He refers to himself as 
‘**a witness of the sufferings of Christ, and also a par- 
taker of the glory that shall be revealed” in Heaven. 
(I Pet. v, 1.) The inspiration of the life to come cheered 
his heart as he thought of his departure from this world 
aud the sequel thereof to himself. He had no idea that 
the putting off of his bodily tabernacle meant to him an 
extinction of his spiritual life. It would be simply a re- 
moval to a higher and better sphere. 

3. The same ideas are most abundantly taught in the 
writings of Paul, the great apostle to the Gentiles. The 
following references to these writings show the truth of 
this statement: 

(1.) The apostle, in his second Epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans, having sooken of the Gospel treasure that was com- 
mitted to him, proceeded to say: 


‘For which cause we faint not; but tno our outward 
man perish, yet the inward man is renewed day by day. 
For our light affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh 
for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory; 
while we look, not at the things which are seen, but at the 
things which are not seen; for the things which are seen 
are temporal, but the things which are not seen are eter- 
nal.’ (11 Cor. iv, 16-18.) 

Here the ‘‘outward man,” which is the body, and is 
mortal. is placed in contrast with the “ inward man” 
which is ** renewed day by day.” In respect to the latter, 
even tho afflicted in this earthly state, Paul had before 
the eye of his mind ‘ta far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory,” and looked upon the momentary and 
comparatively light afflictions of time as a gracious 
ministration toward the attainment of this glory. His 
mind dwelt upon the things not seen and eternal as be- 
ing the supreme things when contrasted with the things 
seen and temporal. The body or “ outward man” might 
and would * perish”; but in Paul’s scheme of thought 
there is no destructioa for the ‘‘ inward man” that ‘is 
renewed day by day,” and has in anticipation the * far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” The de- 
struction of the one does not involve that of the other. 
The two are essentially distinct in nature and destiny. 

2.) Lhe apostle places this thought in a perfectly clear 
light when, in the same connection, he proceeds to say; 


“ For we know that, if our earthly house of this taberna- 
cle were dissolved, we have a building of God, a house not 


made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” (II Cor. v, 1.) 
The * outward man” or the body, is here conceived of 
as a *‘ house” or place of residence for the soul, earthly 
in its structure and location, and merely temporary in 
its occupation, and hence like a tent or ** tabernacle” 


which a traveler pitches for the night and then takes 
down as he pursues his journey in the morning. This 
‘* tabernacle,” considered in reference to death, is spoken 


of as being ‘‘dissolved.” The sequel immediately fol- 
lowing is that ** we "—Christians of whom the apostle is 
here speaking—distinguished from the tabernacle dis- 


solved, and surviving its dissolution, become the occu- 
pants of another habitation here described as **a build- 
ing of God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.” The contrast between the two habitations 
shows that the change from the one to the other cannot, 
in the matter of residence, involve any loss, but must 
be great gain, indeed, far greater than if one were to 
change the hovel of poverty for the palace of royalty. 
The *‘ building of God,” which in the case of the Chris- 
tian, succeeds death, is a better habitation for the soul 
than the one he leaves when he dies. 





(8.) Retaining this thought in mind, the apostle still 
further says : 

“For in this [tabernacle] we groan earnestly desiring to 
be clothed upon with our house [habitation] which is from 
heaven, if so be that being clothed we shall not be found 
naked. For we that are in this tabernacle do groan, being 
burdened, not for that we would be unclothed, but clothed 
upon, that mortality [what is mortal] may be swa)lowed 
up of life. Now he that hath wrought us for this selfsame 
thing is God, who also hath given unto us the earnest of 
the Spirit.”” (II Cor. v, 2-5.) 

These words refer to the sorrows felt and the burdens 
carried while we are resident in this bodily tabernacle; 
and while the apostle expresses no impatience with 
these sorrows and burdens, and no unwillingness to bear 
them, he, nevertheless, looks forward with joyful hope 
to the period when he shall leave the tabernacle of flesh 
and blood, and when emancipated fiom mortality he 
shall emerge into life, and there dwell in the heavenly 
habitation. The God who had appointed this constitu- 
tion of things—namely, the bodily tabernacle for time 
and the ‘‘house not made with hands” for Heaven—as 
he declares, hath also “given unto us the earnest of 
the Spirit,” and in that earnest the pledge that we shall 
at last attain the heavenly habitation. He did not ex- 
pect to be a homeless wanderer after death. A place of 
residence was provided for him in the skies. 

(4.) The apostle, in the light of these thoughts, sums 
up his state of mind as follows: 

“Therefore we are always confident, knowing that, 
whilst we are at home in the body, we are absent from the 
Lord (for we walk by faith, not by sight); weare confident, 
I say, and willing rather to be absent from the body, and 
to be present with the Lord. Wherefore, we labor that 
whether present or absent, we may be accepted of him.” 
(II Cor. v, 6-9.) 

The thought here expressed is that Paul, while confi- 
dent, cheerful and of good courage, nevertheless, so long 
as he was ‘‘at home in the body,” had to “‘ walk by 
faith, not by sight”; and in this sense to be *‘ absent trom 
the Lord,” and that he was willing ‘‘ to be absent from 
the body, and to be present with the Lord.” This 
presence with the Lord, as he thought of it, would fol- 
low as the immediate sequel of being absent from the 
body. Faith in its present form would disappear, and 
sight would take its place. Earth would be exchanged 
for Heaven. The body would be laid aside, and the 
soul’s domicil would be in the world above, ‘‘ where 
Christ sitteth at the right hand of God.” What the 
apostle most desired was to ‘‘ be accepted of the Lord,” 
whether in this world or the next; and for this he 
labored. 

(5.) The same style of thinking appears in Paul’s Epistle 
to the Philippians. He there says: ‘‘ For to me tolive is 
Christ, and to die is gain. For I am in a strait 
betwixt two; having a desire to depart and to be with 
Christ, which is far better.” (Philip. i, 21-23.) To depart 
would be to die; and the sequel, as Paul saw it, would 
be immediate residence with Christ, which he regarded 
as ‘' far better” than life in this world. In his Second 
Epistleto Timothy, he says, with reference to his ap- 
proaching martyrdom: ‘“ The time of my departure is at 
hand.” (II Tim. iv, 6.) He then expected soon to de- 
part from the body and from earth, and after death to 
‘* be with Christ,” and from him to receive the ‘‘crown of 
righteousness.” 

Paul’s doctrine, as clearly involved in these references 
to his teaching, is that our human life on earth is that of 
a soul or spiritual agent resident in a mortal body, and 
that what happens at the death of the latter is simply a 
departure, and not the extinction of our soul life, and, 
in the case of the Christian, the transference of his soul 
from the ‘‘earthly house of this tabernacle” to the 
‘* building of God, a house not made with hands, eter- 
nal in the heavens.” Tiais is a wonderful change of res- 
idence, and to the Christian a blessed cne. He has no 
occasion to dread it, and, having made it, will never re- 
gret it. 

The dead, according to the Scriptures above referred 
to, are not any more annihilated than they were when 
living, or than the living whom they have left behind. 
Those of them who died ‘**in the Lord,” suffered no loss 
by dying. The loss was with the survivor, and not with 
them. The catastrophe was in wounded earthly affec- 
tions and suspended intercourse, and not in their expe- 
rience. They are better off in the Paradise of God than 
they could possibly be in this vale of tears. They have 
gone toa much better world tham they left, and have 
found better friends there, wiser and purer, than they 
ever had here. ‘‘The dead in Christ” are not to be 
pitied as unfortunate, or prematurely called away, but 
rather to be congratulated upon the great and glorious 
change which has occurred in the place and circum- 
stances of their being. 

Christians, whether anticipating their own death, or 
sorrowing over their sainted kindred dead, should for 
their own comfort emphasize the thought contained in 
this article. They should state and re-state it to them- 
selves as one of the verities of God’s Word, and seek to 
make it a settled and abiding belief, so real and vivid 
that it flashes through their whole consciousness as an 
orb of light. They should not think of their earthly 
bodies as an essential part of themselves, or in fact any 
part of themselves, except for temporary purposes. Nor 
should they look exclusively into the grave where these 
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bodies go back to dust. It is their privilege to look 
much higher, and to think of death, to a child of God 
and an heir of salvation, simply as the divinely appointed 
way of releasing him from the body, taking him out of 
this world, and placing him in Heaven—in a worg 
changing the place of his residence, greatly to hig ad. 
vantage. 

Paul was not frightened when he thought of his own 
death, or in doubt as to the result to him. Why shoula 
he have been, with such views as he had on the subject, 
and with such expectations as he had in respect to the 
future? Why should any one, having his views and ex. 
pectations, be alarmed at death? If we do not think 
pleasantly and hopefully of death, the reason must be 
in the fact that either we are not Christians, and hence 
not entitled thus to think, or, if we are Christians, that 
we do not sufficiently take into our minds and hearts the 
Bible revelation of what death really means tothe chijj- 
dren of God. To them it simply closes the career of 
piety on earth, and opens a grander and larger career of 
the same piety in Heaven. It is no disaster to them, but 
always great gain. 

Let tne Christian live and die with this thought bound 
fast to his heart. Let him walk through “‘ the valley of 
the shadow of death,” fearing no evil. Let him look 
out upon a blessed immortality awaiting him in Heaven 
and ready to welcome him to its glories. This is the ge- 
lect meditation with which to live and then retire from 
this world, and with which to enter upon the better life 
hereafter. God fully authorizes it in his Word. 
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WHO IS FREE? IS IT THE SAVAGE? 
BY PROF. WILLIAM G, SUMNER. 








AMONG the current phrases, we often meet with 
‘‘ wages-slavery,” the “‘ slavery of debt,” ‘‘ tenant-slaves,” 
etc. In many cases there is, no doubt, in the use of this 
language, a conscious exaggeration, which is allowable 
for rhetorical effect; but it is easy to note the actual 
effect on uncritical people when such language comes to 
be taken literally. In f.ct, since, during the 
present century, all slavery has come to be con- 
sidered detestable, and all freedom has come to be 
considered good, the terms “freedom” and “slavery” 
have become easy and current terms, which it is assumed 
that every one understands without trouble, so that they 
can be used as current coin of discussion. Whenit is as- 
sumed and admitted that each one of us ought to be 
free, that is commonly supposed to mean that no one of 
us ought to be under any disagreeable constraint in his 
activities or in the use of his time. If then we hold that 
civil and personal liberty are immeasurable blessings, 
and real moral necessities of mankind, it is necessary 
that we should carefully assure ourselves as to the true 
meaning of liberty, and should find out whether it is a 
delusion to suppose that mortals can ever be uncon- 
strained; also whether anything is really gained by call- 
ing the wages system or the credit system “ slavery.” 

First let us see whether the savage man is a free man. 

Questions about social organization have always been 
discussed by reference to the primitive man, or the man 
in the state of Nature, and so they must be discussed. 
The only difference is that we may depend for our no- 
tions of the primitive man and his ways on speculation, 
or on positive investigation. The eighteenth century 
plan was to reach a notion of the primitive man by ab- 
stracting one after another the attributes of the civil- 
ized man, until a sort of residuum was obtained. It was 
thought that that must be what the original man in the 
state of Nature was. Rousseau, in his ‘‘Reasons for the 
Inequalities Among Men,” took the American Indian as 
his type of the primitive man. He took the notion of 
the red man as European travelers had described the 
red man before the middle of the last century, and, hav- 
ing rounded off the notion with some poetical additions, 
he went on to make his deductions as to civilization. 
He reached the result that the causes of social inequality 
were wheat and iron. To his imagination, the red men 
lived in blissful and Arcadian simplicity. The introduc- 
tion of agriculture, and the use of tools, destroyed all 
that and introduced emulation, selfishness, and conse- 
quent inequality. 

Rousseau has gone out of fashion, but his method and 
his ideas are repeated under a new form by the latest 80- 
cial speculators. The error was not in seeking to find 
the origin of civilization, or to compare the course of its, 
development with the point of itsbeginning. Our latest 
science has to continne that effort. The origin of civil- 
ization has all the interest to vs which belongs to the 
germs or beginnings of all great movements which we 
want to study. The wider the range of development 
which we can study, the more correct the knowledge 
which we obtain of it. Modern scholars have there- 
fore devoted the most eager study to the facts of primi- 
tive society and the origin of civilization. 

If, now, we use the information which we possess 
about the savage man to test the notion that he possessed 
natural liberty, we find that be was and is anything but 
free in the sense of being unconstrained. It might do 
for Rousseau to take the American Indian as a type of 
the primitive, or “‘ original,” or *‘ natural” man; but we 
could not accept him as such. The Indian is far back 
in civilization when he is regarded from the stand-point 
of the civilized man; but, if he is regarded with refer- 
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ence to the real and ultimate origin of seciety, he is very 
far on up the scale. 

If, then, we take the notion of the Indian, or any man 
of lower civilization, as wandering freely, and spending 
bis time in blissful idleness, correct information shows 
that there are no facts to support it. A wandering sav- 
age wanders to get his living, and as a rule he finds it 
more than he can do. The exigencies of subsistence 
hold him as tightly as they hold a factory hand, and his 
success is far more uncertain. If he unites with others 
like himself in order, by organization, to increase his 
power, then he must submit to discipline of the most se- 
vere kind, enforced by penalties of the highest severity. 
Instead of being lawless he is under traditions and cus 
toms which admit of no relaxation whatever. He who 
tries to revolt against the tradition is thrust out into 
banishment or put to death. There is no such thing 
conceivable as private judgment or dissent. He who 
breaks a custom is an outlaw. 

The noble savage may also wander out-of-doors, it is 
true, and within a certain range, within which he and 
his ancestors have bought, with their sufferings and 
blood, a knowledge of Nature; he understands the forces 
of Nature very well, but outside of that range every- 
thing in Nature is a terror to him. His mythology 
bears witness to this. The civilized man is light and 
careless, or even merry, in the face of Nature, because he 

understands her so well. When Nature, however, puts 
on her terrors or her mysteries, we quickly lose our 
spirits, and come to feel our insignificance. Men to 
whom Nature is always terrible or mysterious never win 
freedom in dealing with her, 

The struggle of man to win his existence from Nature 
isone which he begins with no advantages at all, but 
utterly naked and empty-handed. He has everything to 
conquer. Evidently it is only by his achievements that 
hecan emancipate himself from the difficulties of his 
situation. His position instead of furnishing a notion 
of liberty, furnishes an ideal of non-liberty; and liberty, 
instead of being « status at the beginning of civilization, 
appears rather to be a description of the sense and signifi- 
cance of civilization itself; that is, civilization has given 
us a measure of emancipation from the unlimited con- 
straint and oppression under which mankind began. 

Disease and old age are the most pitiless hardships of 

life, the ones in the face of which liberty is the greatest 
mockery. Even against these civilization has given us 
a great enlargement, but the savage man is helpless 
against them. Old age comes on very early for him, on 
account of all the other hardships of his condition, The 
killing of old people by their children among savage 
tribes seems to us inexpressibly shocking, but this cus- 
tom means something very different from the selfishness 
of the young. It testities to the fact that the first liberty 
of all, the liberty to exist, becomes an unendurable bur- 
den to the savage man when be becomes old. 

Now, it is a remarkable fact that if we confine our at- 
tention to that conception of liberty which consists in 
wild unrestraint, the realization of it is not found on 
any of the lowest stages of civilization at all, but on one 
which is comparatively high, viz., the pastoral or no- 
madic stage. It is among the nomadic hordes of Central 
Asia or among the men of the Bedouintype that the 
wildest and most untamed form of personal liberty is to 
be found. Along with it, however, goes ferocity, the 
practice of plunder as a virtue, blood-thirstiness and 
brutishness. Most remarkable of all, however, is the 
fact that slavery begins on this stage. It appears that 
men subjugated each other on the same stage on which 
they subjugated animals. If this observation is true 
(and altho not completely established it has accumulat- 
ing evidence in its favor), then the notion of wild, unre- 
strained, personal liberty found an approximate realiza- 
tion only when society was so differentiated that some 
could get this freedom because others had been reduced to 
servitude, 

The notion that liberty was a primitive endowment of 
the race,which has been lost or stolen in the course of civ- 
ilization, must be abandoned. Study of primitive society 
shows that it is all false and unfounded. Itisan exploded 
myth like the ‘state of Nature” or the *‘ social com- 
pact.” We shall next see whether there can be liberty, 
in the sense of unconstraint, in civilization. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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CONSOVIATIONISM AND THE NEW CONGREGA- 
TIONALISM. 








BY THE REV. A. HASTINGS ROSS, D.D. 





To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Is your issue for May 9th, you say that “‘ the constant 
defense made by Congregational missionaries of the 
Presbyterianized plan of union which the churches of 
the American Board in Japan were asked to adopt was, 
that the plan was only a Congregationalism which was 
framed literally on the Ross model.” Then in your issue 
for June 6th, the same model is called ‘‘ the consocia- 
tional plan,” and ‘a more organized Congregationalism, 
once discredited and rejected in Connecticut.” 

_1 would not presume to ask space in an undenomina- 
Sonal Paper for the defense of the plan which you call 
the Ross model,” but I would like to contrast that plan 
with the Consociationism of the Saybrook Platform, 


that we may see their difference and speak justly of both 
systems. ; 

The Saybrook Synod, of sixteen persons, was convened 
by act of legislature in 1708, to remedy, as the act says, 
‘‘ the defects of discipline in the churches of this govern- 
ment, arising from the want of more explicit asserting 
of the rules given for that end in the Holy Scriptures.” 
These defects arose in part from the fact that the Cam- 
bridge Platform ‘*made no provision for the general 
meeting of ministers, or for their union in associations,” 
or for the meeting or union of churches in associations 
for fellowship; and in part from the fact that reliance 
in church discipline on the sword of the magistrate, 
warranted by the Cambridge Platform (1648) as the final 
resort (chap. xvii), was falling into neglect through the 
growing separation of Church and State. 

By the articles of the Saybrook Platform, the churches 
of a county or part of a county were ordered to ‘* conso- 
ciate for mutually affording to each other such assist- 
ance as may be requisite upon all occasions ecclesiasti- 
cal.” Each consociation was to meet not statedly, but 
only when ordination or discipline required, and then in 
council. The ‘teaching elders” in each consociation 
were required to unite in an association meeting twice a 
year. The case of a church-member, the case of a 
church, and the case of a minister in the ministerial 
association could be carried to a council of the consoci- 
ated churches; if the matter was deemed important 
enough, a neighboring consociation could be invited in 
by the consociation. Each case was ‘‘ determined” by 
the cuuncil, ‘‘ which shall be a final issue, and all parties 
therein concerned shall sit down and be determined 
thereby; and the council . . . shall see their de- 
termination or judgment duly executed” (Art. V), If 
any one wishes to know how much this meant, let him 
read the act of the legislature approving the Saybrook 
Platform, and saying ‘‘this Assembly . . . dv or- 


are, or shall be, thus united be, and for the 
future shall be owned and acknowledged established by 
law.” 

Without noticing other provisions we learn from those 
given, (1) That the churches were not consociated for 
fellowship, as our churches are now associated, but for 
ordination and discipline in occasional councils for the 
purpose. (2) That the judgment of such councils was 
not advice, but final and mandatory and without appeal. 
(3) That consequently there was no redress in case the 
ministers and churches of the consociation were hostile 
to the accused, as the churches of Hampshire County, 
Mass., were, in 1751, hostile to the elder Edwards. How- 
ever unjust the judgment of such hostile consociated 
council, the accused had no recourse but to “‘ sit down 
and be determined thereby.” The civil courts could not 
aid bim. (4) The pastors could not be reached in disci- 
pline. except through the ministerial associations to 
which they respectively belonged. If his association 
should shield him, he was safe; but if it should persecute 
him, his only redress was in a council in which his per- 
secutors and their churches sat as judges, to confirm 
their previous acts of persecution. 

We have stated ‘‘the consociational plan” as given in 
the Saybrook Platform, which was afterward modified, 
in some consociations, asits tyranny became apparent in 
the growing separation of Church and State. Let me 
state the plan which you credit to me, but which I prefer 
to have called, as nearer the truth. What now is the new 
Congregationalism ? 

(1.) This plan associates all Congregational churches 
in stated districts, state, national and ecumenical asso- 
ciations on terms of equal representatiun. 

(2.) That churches and ministers join such associations 
on equal terms by vote of the body receiving. and on 
credentials. 

(3.) That ministerial and church standing is thus se- 
cured, which entitles both church and minister so re- 
ceived to be enrolled in our Minutesand Year Books; 
and that our churches are not to be held responsible for 
any others. 

(4.) That this church and ministerial standing, being 
held in the same body, may be called in question by any 
layman or minister or church, and may for cause be 
taken away, and the church or minister be cut of from 
fellowship, and the name dropped from the list of Con- 
gregational churches or ministers. 

(5.) That if any church or minister so cut off be ag- 
grieved by the associatjon of churches, an appeal may 
be taken to a mutual council of churches chosen from 
beyond the bounds of the association doing the alleged 
wrong, each party choosing one-half its members. 

(6) That believers may now, as in the first centuries, 
form themselves into a church, may elect, ordain, or in- 
stall their pastor, and may do whatever else belongs to 
an autonomous body, under Christ. 

(7) That when a church or minister seeks the fellow- 
ship of the churches in association, those churches are 
bound to know the articles of faith held and the practice 
of the applicant, and to admit or exclude according to 
the answers given by each. 

(8) That if a church take as pastor an excluded or ex- 
pelled minister, the name of such pastor should be 
printed in our Minutes against the name of the church 
employing him with a star (*) against his name, and the 





footnote: ‘‘ Excluded or expelled from —— Associa- 


dain that all the churches within this government that” 


tion”; and if the church still persists in employing a pas- 
tor whom other churches cannot fellowship, it may it- 
self be but off from fellowship. 

(9) That if a district association shall admit to stand- 
ing therein unsound or immoral ministers or churches, 
or both, it may, after due patience, be excluded from 
the fellowship of our general and national associations. 

(10) That ordination alone cannot give ministerial 
standing in associated churches; for any church, if auton- 
omous, may ordain and install its own pastors, or it may 
seléct a council of a few churches to do it; but such 
church or council cannot thus determine the fellowship 
of a great denomination. The denomination is bound 
to determine its own fellowship through its associations 
of churches, 

Between Consociationism and the new Congregation- 
alism there is greater contrast than similarity; as— 

1, The new method does not interpose the advice of a 
council between the call of a pastor and the consumma 
tion of that call; Consociationism rceognized the validity 
and necessity of such a council, tho such a council has 
no foundation whatever in the New Testament, but only 
in the laws of New England requiring the consent of 
other churches to ordination or installation. The whole 
system of councils had a political not an ecclesiastical 
origin, 

2, The new method rests on the stated association of 
the churches; the method of 1708 had no such associa- 
tions, but only occasional ceuncils of consociated 
churches. 

8. The new method makes rinisters accountable to 
the associated churches; the Consociationism of Connec- 
ticut made them accountable to tbemselves in associa- 
tions, which were r quired *‘ to consult . . , the com- 
mon interest of the churches’—a clerical rule of the 
churches, 

4. The new method gives complete redress in a mu- 
tual council from any wrong done by an association of 
churches: the Connecticut method had no redress what- 
ever from the persecution or wrong-doing of the conso- 
ciated churches. The wronged had to sit down and bear 
his wrong. 

You will pardon me, therefore, for saying that the new 
Congregationalism has never, to my knowledge, been 
‘* discredited and rejected in Connecticut.” 

As to the plan of union in Japan, as set forth in the 
constitution first proposed, let me say a word. By it the 
‘*bukwai shall license probationers, ordain, install, re- 
lease, and discipline bishops; organize and admit 
churches; . . . appoint delegates to the sokwai; and de- 
cide appeals from churches, excepting those referred to 
the Committee of Appeal appointed by the renkwai.” 
That constitution in all its elements was Presbyterian, 
and could not have been framed after a model that has 
in it not one single element of Presbyterianism. What 
the revised and accepted constitution is, Ican judge only 
when I have seen a copy, and havestudied it as a whole. 
From the extracts quoted in your paper, it would seem 

be another cradle for a Jacob and an Esau to contend 
in, until the one overcomes the other. 

PorT HURON, MICH. 








Sarita, 


MICRO-ORGANISMS AND DISEASE. 


THERE is so much of popular talk us to the germ origin 
of disease, that it seems quite necessary that any real doc- 
trineas to it should be stated and that popular errors 
should be corrected. Any profession having an experiment- 
al basis always has to contend with the fact that investiga- 
tions are often accepted as facts by the people and too often’ 
by less accurate observers long before they are claimed by 
the expert himself to have established an undoubted fact. 
We must also add to this that many experts believe them- 
selves to have made discoveries long before they are ac- 
cepted assuch by those equally competent in the same 
specialty. 

The so called germ theory of disease has undergone many 
mutations. From the earliest discovery that anthrax, a dis- 
ease common among animals, could be transmitted by a 
low form of vegetable life, it was by many contended that 
all the communicable diseases were caused by such a germ. 
After a time it became apparent that in most of these dis- 
eases such a germ at least eluded discovery; also, that all 
germs found are not pathogenic or disease-breeding, but, 
onthe contrary, many of them are essential to the proe- 
esses of natural life. So in rooting out the tares we 
may also root out the wheat. Another fact quite 
lost sight of at first is that there must be a congenial 
soil which is itself a result of morbid processes, so that the 
occurrence of the disease did not depend solely on a germ. 
So here was a cause as real as the other could be claimed to 
be. Whatever may be the importance of the discovery of 
these minute forms of fungoid or algoid life in disease, it is 
even more important to know what are the methods of 
preserving the human system in a state incompatible with 
their presence. The field of inquiry in both directions is a 
far broader one than most of the people recognize. There 
are so many outlying facts or inquiries and so many con- 
flicting observations that far less is settled than is general- 
ly supposed. Some contend that a discovery of their pres- 
ence is important as aiding in the diagnosis of the disease 
but that they are concomitant and not causes, arriving or 
developing when a particular stage of » morbid process is 
reached. Those who speak of them as causes greatly differ 








among themselves as to their mode of aétion. Thus Bal- 
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linger and others claim that the bacilli deoxidize the blood 
and so kill by what may be called air starvation. Then 
there is the mechanical theory which claims that the plant 
finding a congenial soil multiplies so rapidly as to clog the 
blood paths both in the minute general circulation and in 
the capillary circulation of organs. So the functions of life 
are mechanically interfered with and sickness or death re- 
sults. 

Another claim is that these germs or microphytes feed 
on the proteids of the body so necessary to its nutrition, 
and so, depriving it of its natural pabulum, starve it to 
death or greatly derange its functions. Also, it has been 
claimed that the bacteria destroy the blood corpuscles, or 
interfere with their production. 

Then we have the chemical theory of their action; one 
phase of which is now especially in fashion. One form of 
this chemical theory is that the micro-oganisms themselves 
are poisonous. We call them pathogenic. Another claim, 
well supported by the eminent naturalist Dr. Bary, of Stras- 
burg, is that they produce a ferment which by its action on 
organs causes serious derangement or death. The theory 
now especially in vogue is not that they produce a poison 
directly, but by splitting up complex compounds in the 
body. Hence of late we have been hearing so much about 
ptomaines, or the poisons produced in the putrefaction of 
organic matter, and leucomaines or those basic sub- 
stances formed in animal tissue during normal life, either 
as products of fermentative change or of retrograde meta- 
morphoses: 

With all these doctrines among those who accept the mi- 
cro orgavism as causes, and then with the doctrines of those 
who recognize their action and presence, but attach more im- 
portance to the causes of morbidity pre-existent before their 
arrival and on which theircoming or their production de- 
pends, it is easy to see that we arein agreat globe of inquiry, 
and that thereis probably much truth yet to break forth. But 
the very activity of inquiry and the increasing competency 
observers, both biological and clinical, are the assurance 
that the investigations will be thorougb. Already they 
have led to very valuable results in our dealing with some 
diseases. Disinfection is applied with more intelligence, 
and far more care is taken to avoid the drying of sputa ani 
its dissemination through the air. Also much greater care 
is taken of all the excreta of the body, andespecially in times 
of sickness, It is also recognized that polluted ground and 
polluted liquids must be attended to. The cleanliness of all 
surroundings and the isolation of all communicable disease 
are now accepted doctrine among the practitioners of medi- 
cine and of savitation. It is recognized that there has been 
a steady advance in our control over these diseases, and with 
many failures there are yet strong grounds of hope for a 
more radical control. 
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PERIL FROM GLACIAL RESERVOIRS. 
BY PROF, @G. 





FREDERICK WRIGHT, 


Now that the Conemaugh horror is passing from mind 
and the weakness of the South Fork Reservoir is coming to 
be celebrated in poetry, it may be both interesting and 
profitable to be reminded of the hazard that sometimes 
lurks ia dams of another origin. A large part of existing 
lakes are of glacial origin. Some of these are formed by 
the ice itself, which cecasionally pushes down one valley 
and across another so as to form a temporary and very 
treacherous dam, liable to give way suddenly and spread 
ruia throughout the valley below. But the vast majority 
of lakes owe their existence to dams formed by the irreg- 
ular glacial deposits of the so-called Glacial Period. In 
innumerable instances these have obstructed old water- 
courses, and so ponded the water back almost exactly as 
would be done by an artificial embankment of dirt. 

Two or three instances of the hazard arising from ice- 
dams proper are the following, as described by Professor 
Wm. M. Davis: 

A famous case is that of the Gietroz Glacier, in the val- 
ley of Bagoes, south of Martigny, in 1818. The lake grew 
to be a mile long, 700 fect wide and 200 deep. An attempt 
was made to drain it by cutting through the ice, and about 
half the water was slowly drawn off in this way; but then 
the barrier broke, and the rest of the lake was emptied in 
half an hour, causing a dreadful flood in the valley below. 
In the Tyrol, the Vernagt Glacier bas many times caused 
disastrous floods by its inability to hold up the lake formed 
behind it. In the Northwestern Himalaya, the upper 
branches of the [Indus are sometimes held back in this way, 
A noted flood occurred in 1835; it advanced twenty-five 
miles in an hour, and was felt 300 miles down the stream, 
destroying all the villages on the lower plain, and strewing 
the fields with stones, sand and mud. 

But such dams as these, made by the actual presence of 
the ice, are of practical interest only to those who dwell in 
the neighborhood of actual giaciers. In the other class 
more danger lurks than has as yet been recognized. As 
just remarked, nearly all the lakes in America have been 
formed hy deposits of the Glacial Period obstructing the 
old water-courses, so that nearly all the lakes of the 
Northern States and of British America are in reality gla- 
cial ponds. In few cases are there any barriers separating 
the pent-up waters from the lower lands below except 
such as were furnished by an indiscriminate dumping of 
dirt from the retreating edge of the great ice sheet. In 
few cases was there anything done by Nature to insure se- 
curity for the future. 

The greatest ground of confidence in these dams, apart 
from that secured by actual examination, arises from the 
fact that so long atime has elapsed since the glacial de- 
posits that the weak points in the dams have, in most in- 
stances, been found out by the ceaseless action of natural 
forces, The streams flowing from these ponds have been 
at work for thousands of years, and it might be supposed 
that if any insecurity Originally existed in the dams it 





would already have disclosed itself. For example, Lake 
Erie is a glacial pond. The old outlet was from the mouth 
of Grand River into the head of Lake Ontario. But this 
was obstructed by glacial débris so that, on the retreat of 
the ice, the only feasible outlet was through the present 
channel of the Niagara. In this case the dam across the 
old outlet is so long and so secure that there is no danger 
from that quarter. The rocks are also so continuous and 
hard along the line ef the present drainage that no appre 
hension of danger can arise for many thousand years to 
come. It is still true, however, that the Niagara gorge is 
wearing back toward Lake Erie ata rate of about three 
feet a year, and the barrier will, eventually, give way. 

Other. glacial reservoirs may not be so securely situated ; 
and it should not be beneath the notice of the guardians 
of the public safety to have attention paid to the matter. 
Two of three instances of actual catastrophes occur to my 
mind. When I was a boy I used frequently to visit what 
were called the Dry Falls, in West Haven, Vt., which were 
near my early home. This was in a deserted channel of 
Poultney River. The falls had been about one hundred 
feet high, and were marked by numerous pot-holes, such 
as are constantly formed in waterfalls. But the river now 
runs at their foot, instead of over the crest, as it did when 
the country was first settled. The story of the case was 
often told me, tho I think it has never been published. 

The water of the river, for some miles above the falls, 
occupied a sort of natural flume, being held up to the re- 
quired level by glacial deposits, which partially filled an 
old preglacial channel. It thus came about that at a point 
two or three miles above the falls there was a place where 
the stream could easily be diverted so as to flow over loose 
glacial débris instead of over the rocky projection which 
caused the cataract. Advantage of this was taken by an 
enemy of the man who owned the mill privilege. Toinjure 
his enemy this man went in the night and, by a few hours’ 
work with the spade, turned the course of the stream so 
that it ran in another channel around the falls. The ulti- 
mate effects of this were very far-reaching. Not only were 
the falls left dry, but, there being no rock to prevent in the 
new channel, a gorge in glacial clay one hundred feet deep 
was speedily worn for a distance of many miles, and all the 
loose material carried into the lower portion of thestream, 
so as to entirely spoil the navigation of the stream in its 
lower course, and change forever the course of trade and 
industry in that region. 

A second instauce of « similar kind occurred in Northern 
Vermont in the early part of the century. There is still a 
locality there known as Runaway Pond. This is now occu- 
pied by an excellent farm; but formerly it was occupied by 
the water of asmall glacial lake. This was high above the 
valley below, and advantage was taken of the water power 
afforded by the fall. The owner, desiring to enlarge slight- 
ly the outlet, so as to increase the flow, in an evil hour be- 
gan to dig in the bottom of the outlet. His efforts soon un- 
covered some concealed strata of quicksand, and the water 
rushed through and was soon beyond his control. The 
channel was speedily enlarged, and the whole pent-up mass 
rushed down upon the valley below after the manner of 
that in the valley of the Conemaugh. Everything was de- 
stroyed in its way. Nothing but the unsettled condition of 
the country prevented a disaster equal to that which has 
so recently startled the civilized world in Pennsylvania. 

A third instance must be passed with a mere allusion. 
Tne citizens of Minneapolis were startled a few years ago 
to find that the Falls of St. Anthony, whose water-power 
literally has made their city, were likely suddenly to disap- 
pear. It seemed that the preglacial channel of the Missis- 
sippi formerly ran just west of the city and turned off from 
the existing channel but a short distance above the present 
location of the Falls. Atthe rate at which the recession 
of the gorge was taking place it would require but a few 
years for it to reach this old channel and then the Falls 
would disappear and Minneapolis would be left desolate. 
The citizens rallied, and first and last spent as much as 
$500,000 in fruitless attempts to avert the calamity. Final- 
ly the General Government came to the rescue, and at 
great expense put a solid wall of concrete under the super- 
ficial limestone clear across the stream and a little way 
back from the present front of the Falls. This effectually 
checks the recession; but it shows how a man is compelled 
on every side to reckon with and remedy the defects of Na- 
ture. 

I will not specify places, but I could mention them by 
the score where it would not be out of place for the au 
thorities to consider not only the state of the artificial 
dams which store up water-power, but where they should 
also look well to the natural barriers, storing up such a 
powerful and destructive agent; for in most of these cases 
these natural dams are nothing more than a mass of loose 
dirt dumped by the ice of the Glacial Period. 

OBERLIN, O. 








Personalities. 


LAPSES of memory in consequence of some severe ill- 
ness are sometimes of strange duration. A resident of 
Jamestown, N. Y., W. J. Hibbard, has attracted consider- 
able medical attention this season. After a violent para- 
lytic shock, Mr. Hibbard literally forgot everything. The 
restoration of the faculty has been curious in its phases. 
He can now talk on subjects he was familiar with before 
his sickness, and remembers his old friends, but has not re- 
gained the faculty of recalling names, altho he knows, as 
far as circumstances with which he and his different 
friends were associated, perfectly well with whom he is con- 
versing. He understands what his friends read to him and 
can converse about the subjects read, but he cannot read a 
word himself nor tell one letter of the alphabet from an- 
other ; yet he can tell when a newspaper is right side up. 
He remembers distinctly having been able to read before 
he was sick, and is troubled because he cannot do so now. 
He sees perfectly well, the peculiarity being with the mind 
aod not with the sigbt. He conversed readily with a repor- 








—— 
———— 


ter and related these peculiar facts, encouraged by his phy- 
icians to believe that if he continues te improve the faculty 
to read will suddenly come back, with other powers tempo- 
rarily suspended. 


....-Six studious sons form the major part of the family 
of the eminent linguist, Prof. Francis A. March, LL.D. 
L.H.D. Atthe recent commencement of Lafayette College 
the oldest received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
course; another graduated in the Classical Department: 
and his sixth and youngest son, entered the Freshman 
Class, also at the same time graduating with honor from 
the Easton High School. Two othersons are already in the 
upper classes in the college; and his second, who is a graq- 
uate of both Lafayette and West Point, has a good position 
in the regulararmy at Washington. Professor March and 
most of his family are members and regular attendants of 
the Brainerd Presbyterian Church in Easton. 


....Mrs, E. B. Grannis has made a success in life in spite 
of the fact that she isa woman. She began life as a school- 
teacher and is now the editor of the Church Union. She 
asks no favors because she is a woman but does her work 
onthe same business principles as any man. She is just 
the kind of a woman that Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis hag 
held up as a pattern to those young women who are forced 
to support themselves and make their own way in life. 


.... Sergeant Charles C. Wagner is the only survivor of 
General Custer’s immediate command. The sergeant owes 
his escape to a happy circumstance. He was sent by Gene- 
ral Custer with despatches to Major Reno, ordering the 
lutter to bring forward his forces. While on this mission 
the deadly attack was made, and when he returned with 
Major Reno every soldier in the canyon was dead. 


....To the Queen of Italy belongs the credit of re-estab- 
lishing the manufacture of Burano lace. The industry had 
almost entirely died out. The Queen found an old woman 
who knew the stitch. She had her teach a number of 
younger women. The result is that Burano lace has again 
become a source of large revenue to the people of Burano. 


.... The New York Mount Holyoke Alumns Association 
has passed appropriate resolutions on the sudden death of 
Miss Brigham, who had been elected the first President of 
Mount Holyoke College, and who was President of this 
Association. 


....Dr. Caspar René Gregory has just been appointed 
Professor Extraordinary in the University of Leipzig. This 
isan honor wholly unparalleled in the case of a man born 
in America. 








Pebbles. 


EVEN the golden rule is only electroplated in these days 
of sham.—Puck. 





+» -There is one good thing abouta pig. 
ness.— Lawrence American. 


He noses busi- 


. .-A man doesn’t feel the least inflated when blown up 
by his wife.— Boston Courier. 


....It is no sign that a hen meditates harm to her owner 
because she lays for him.—Teras Siftings. 


...-A man convinced (by his wife) against his will is of 
the same opinion still—mighty still.—Taunton Gazette. 


----In Russian society the question ‘“‘ who is who,’ is 
never asked. It is always “vitch is vitch.’’—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


....The reason the small boy does not wear a bathing 
suit is becanse nothing is good enough for him.—Terre 
Haute Express. 


.... The fellow who writes, ‘‘ And soI love the old piano 
still,’ voices the sentiments of an astonishingly large num- 
ber of people.—ALl Sorts. 


....Cats are a good deal like human beings, after all 
Their purr strings are loose if a you only smooth them the 
right way.—Boston Gazette. 

...“* Will you have them stewed or fried, eh ?”’ ‘‘ Tues- 
day or Friday? You everlasting idiot, I ain’t ordering 
oysters a week ahead.’’—Times. 


....“*So you had your clothes made by Worth. Did you 
get a good fit?’ ‘‘No; my husband had the fit when the 
bill came in.” —Chicago Journal. 


.... After Postmaster-General Wanamaker has done some- 
thing to improve the New York Post-office he should turn 
his attention to fashionable seaside resorts. Complaint is 
made that they, too, suffer from ‘ deficient male facilities.” 
—Philadelphia Press. 


....‘* What do you like best ?” said Mr. Diffy Dent to his 
girl, as they stood together at the soda counter. “Oh,I 
like ginger ale!’ she answered; “and champagne. Any 
thing that — that —that’’— She didn’t finish, but, she ; 
blushed; and Diffy popped that night.—Puck. 


....The only way of solving the problem, Is marriage 4 
failure ? is to try it. It reminds us of the story anent the 
toadstool and the mushroom. How can you tell a mush- 
room from a toadstool? By eating it. If it isa toadstool 
you die; if itis a mushroom, you don’t.—Boston Courier. 


....Ata café a group of gentlemen discussing politics; a 
young student entered and joined in the conversation; his 
arguments did not please the others, and one of them said 
to him, “ Be quiet! At your age I was an ass myself!” 
‘You are wonderfully well preserved, sir,” was the reply. 


....Kidney Pie.—Scene, Paris. A restaurant where ~ 
“ Englisch is spoke.’”’ Farmer Gubbles (over for the Exhibi- 
tion): ‘“‘ And what's this ’ere, waiter?” Waiter: “Vare 
nice kitteney pie, sare!” Farmer Gubbies: “ Coom 
along, ’Liza, Oi’ve heered about these furriners. They 
wants us to eat kittens.”—Funny Folks. ; 
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School and College. 





Tue thirty-ninth commencement of Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Springfield, Ohio, held last month, was of unusual 
interest. The Board of Directors ordered the erection 
without delay of “‘Hamma Divinity Hall,” for which the 
necessary building fund of $15,000 is all in hand. The 
institution already has the site for it of one of the beauti- 
ful wooded knolls in its campus of fortyacres. This will 
be the third building forthe use of the institution erected 
since 1883, at an aggregate cost of upward of $100,000. The 
Board has authorized the erection of a gymnasium as soon 
asthefunds could be provided, which it is hoped will be done 
within a few months. Active measures were taken to 
increase the productive endowment of the institution. 
Altho the value of the grounds, college buildings and pro- 
fessors’ houses, amounts to fully $300,v00, yet the produc- 
tive money’ endowment is less than $200,000. Two new 
chairs areto be endowed, as speedily as possible, in honor 
of Drs. Ezra Keller and Samuel Sprecher, first and 
second Presidents of the College. Two new professors 
were inaugurated in the theological department, Rev. S. 
F. Breckenridge, Sc.D., in the chair of Exegetical, and 
Rev. L. A. Gotwald, DD., in the chair of Practical Theolo- 
gy. The Theological department graduated six. The 
class graduating from the college numbered ten. The 
degree of Ph.D, was conferred upon the Rev. E. D. Smith, 
Plymouth, U., and Rev. J. A. M. Ziegler, Nevada, Iowa, 
also that of D.D. upon President Holmes Dysinger, of Car- 
thage College, Ill., and the Rev. G. W. Enders, of York, 
Penn. 


....July 3d the hallowed walls of the Collegeof William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Va., resounded for the first time 
in several years to the voice of commencement oratory. 
This venerable institution was closed for several years on 
account of financial embarrassment, brought about by the 
expense incurred in rebuilding after the War. In 1860 the 
college was flourishing, but when the trumpet sounded the 
call to arms professors and students alike buckled on their 
armor. The college building, with its apparatus and fur- 
niture, was destroyed by fire. Its friends erected a stately 
structure. in which exercises were conducted for several 
years. Finally the college had toclose for the reason above 
mentioned. Then an appeal was made to the legislature 
for aid. The response was generous and the college was 
opened again. 


....The exercises of the sixty-fourth commencement of 
Amherst College were largely attended. The graduating 
class numbered ninety-two, and wasthe largest ever sent 
out from the college. The following degrees were con- 
ferred: Ph D.—Professor Alonzo Smith Kimball, the Rev. 
William Gallagher, Professor George Gilbert Pond D.D.— 
the Rev. Martin Henry Tenny. LL D.—the Rev. Joseph 
Hardy Neesima. At the alumni dioner President Seelye 
announced the gift of $50,000 from a friend who desired his 
name to be withheld. This fund, together with $30,000 
given the college during the year by Henry Winkley, is to 
be used for the best interests of the college. President 
Seelye also announced that the Chapter of Alpha Delta 
Phi at Amherst had established a fund of $5,000 for a fel- 
lowship in history and political economy. 


.... The twenty-sixth commencement of Albion College, 
Michigan, was held June 27th. The address was given 
by Bishop Newman. There were seventeen graduates in 
the School of Liberal Arts; seven in the Conservatory of 
Music; two in theSchool of Painting; thirteen in the Com- 
mercial Department, and five in the special school of Short- 
hand. The Master’s Degree was cunferred on three of the 
former graduates. The degree of Doctor of Divinity was 
granted tothe Rev. Nicholas R. Willoughby, of Guelph, 
Ont. The most notable thing done by the Board of Trus- 
tees was the creation of a ‘*Public College Lectureship” 
forthe discussion before the public of the bearing of college 
work on the interests of the people—social, political, 
scientifie, industrial. 


....Erskine College, located at Due West, S. C., cele- 
brated its semi-centennial June 26th. The program con 
sisted of a poem by the Rev. E. L. Patton, LL.D., a general 
historical address by D. G. Phillips, D D., an address on 


the administration of E. E. Pressty, D.D., by Rev. J. O. 


Lindsay, D.D.; the administration of R. C. Grier, D.D., by 
the Hon. C. B. Simonton; the administration of E. L. Pat- 
ton, LL.D., by the Rev. E. P. McClintock; the administra- 
tion of W. M. Grier, D.D., by Prof. Wm. Hood. Aboutone 
hundred alumni were present out of the entire four hun- 
dred and fifty. As asubstantial memorial of the occasion 
the alumni have undertaken the raising of a fund of at 
least ten thousand dollars for a new college building. 


--..At the eleventh annual commencement of Park Col- 
lege the degree of A.B. was conferred upon twenty-six, 
twelve of whom were women. The honorary degree A. M., 
was coaferred upon the Rev. C. B. McAfee, of Parkville, 
and the Rev. Hugh Taylor, of Lakawn, Laos. Edward 
Fitch, for the past three years professor of Greek in Park 
College, has been appointed assistant professor of Greek 
in Hamilton College, which is his alma mater. 


ae -The Trustees of Washington and Lee University have 
divided the School of Law into twu departments, and 
elected the Hon. John Randolph Tucker, Professor of 
Equity and Commercial Law and of Constitutional and In- 
ternat ional Law. Theyalso established a department of 
History andelected Henry A. White, Ph.D , to fill the chair. 


--..The Peking (China) University has been incorporated 
under the laws of this state for charitable, literary and 
Scientific purposes. It is to be situated in or near Peking, 
and is to be evangelical Christian, but non-sectarian. 
Among the trustees are Bishop Edward G. Andrews and 
Dr. James M. Buckley. 








Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE Constitutional Conventions in the five territories 
are proceeding slowly with theirwork. Inthe North Dako- 
ta Convention the chairmanship of the Committee on Tem- 
perance has been given to Mr. Haughen, of Grand Forks, and 
as he is in favor of Prohibition it is expected that the com- 
mittee will be managed in that interest. There is a strong 
sentiment in the Convention in favor of the one-house 
legislature. The agitation in favor of abolishing the upper 
house has been in progress only a few weeks, yet the idea is 
favored by nearly half of the Convention. In the South 
Dakota Convention a memorial to the President to suspend 
the issue of patents to claimants who had filed upon school 
sections 1n the agricultural portion of South Dakota has 
been discussed. Ali wanted the lands protected, but those 
who voted against the adoption argued that the President 
**had no authority to suspend any law; that Sparks tried 
this, and thereby covered himself and the Administration 
with ignominy.” The Committee on Congressional and 
Legislative Apportionment has reported recommending one 
Representative to every 600 votes polled last year and one 
Senator to every 1,800 votes. This will make 120 Represen- 
tatives and forty Senators. In the Washington Convention 
the Committee on Legislative apportionment recommended 
that the Senate be half the size of the House; the House to 
be not less than sixty-four nor more than one hundred 
members. Numerous amendments were offered, all favor- 
ing an increase to 150 members for the lower house and 
changing the Senate from one half to one-third. In the 
course of the debate it was found that the Democrats nearly 
all favor a provision for minority representation. The rea- 
son universally given for desiring a large body was that it 
cannot be easily corrupted by corporations. The Commit- 
tee of the Whole finally arose without action. A number 
of propositions were introduced, all aimed at corporations; 
several for the organization of a railroad commission; 
others restricting or forbidding grants or subsidies. It is 
generally conceded that legislation in regard to corpora- 
tions, trusts, etc., will be strong and positive. 





.... The strike at the plant of Carnegie, Phipps & Co, at 
the Homestead Mills, has been definitely settled, and work 
will be resumed as soon as the furnaces are heated. The 
workmen, it is said, have agreed to accept a 20 per cent. 
reduction instead of 35 per cent., as proposed by the firm. 
The scale will remainin force for three years, ending in 
1892, and instead of the scale year beginning with January, 
as proposed by Carnegie, it will begin upon July Ist, the 
same as the Amalgamated Iron scale. The most important 
aspect of the settlement is its probable effect on other steel 
mills. Concessions having been made to one firm, there 
are those who, it is said, will claim asimilar right. The 
men are jubilant over the settlement, and claiin a substan- 
tial victory. It is said that before yielding they would 
have called out the 6,000 employés at the other mills of 
the Carnegie firms and the thousands of coke ovens. Rail- 
road employés running into Homestead had also agreed 
not io haul any trains bearing material or men for the firm, 
thus still further complicating the difficulty. 


....Governor Lowry of Mississippi, having failed to pre- 
vent the Sullivan-Kilrain prize fight in that siate has 
sought to have the men arrested. He telegraphed to the 
Nashville police asking to have Sullivan arrested when he 
reached that city and held for extradition The slugger 
was arrested with his backer Johnson and taken before 
Judge McAllister, of the Circuit Court, on a writ of habeas 
corpus, An effort was made by the counsel for the State 
of Mississippi to secure a delay until the arrival of the offi- 
cer sent by Governor Lowry. The attorneys for Sullivan 
held that uuder the laws of Mississippi prize-fighting was 
not a felony and consequently not an extraditable offense. 
Judge McAllister gave his decision, holding that Sullivan 
had been arrested without warrant of law, that the offense 
was not extraditable, and that the defendant could not 
legally be held: He ordered the discharge of Sullivan. 
Governor Lowry says he will yet have the sluggers, if possi- 
ble. 


.... Heavy wind and rain-storms were reported Sunday 
in various places, as at Princeton and Hamiiton, O., and 
at Evansville, Ind. In the latter city, about ten o’clock 
Sunday evening, when the power at the electro-light sta- 
tion for street illumination was turned on, numerous wires 
which had been blown down charged buildings and pools 
of water in the street with electricity. Fire a foot high 
was emitted in places, causing an alarm to be sounded. 
The Fire Department responded, and, being unaware of 
the condition of things, rushed into what was almost cer- 
tain death. Horses aud firemen alike were knocked down 
with electricity. Others rushed into a building that was 
apparently on fire only to be thrown violently down. Citi- 
zens rushed in and met a similar fate, and excitement ran 
high. A messenger hastened to the station and had the 
electric power shut off, and then the work of resuscitating 
began. A dozen or more men were found unconscious; but 
their lives were saved by laying them upon the wet ground. 
Several firemen are yet in a precarious condition. 


....The extreme heat of Washington has caused the 
President to consider whether it is expedient to follow the 
plan which he had partly formed of coming there from 
Deer Park for two days each week during the hot weather, 
and of holding one Cabinet meeting there weekly. He has 
found that the eight hours’ ride from the capital to the 
mountains is hot and disagreeable, even when undertaken 
in a privatecar. He is, therefore, considering whetber it 
will not be expedient to remain at Deer Park, and to hold 
the necessary Cabinet meetings there. Members of the 
Cabinet are said to have approved of the plan. 


.... About 400 representatives of the local Brotherhood of 
Engineers of the state held a secret meeting at Springfield, 
Ill. Little could be learned as to its object. It is thought, 





however, that preliminary steps were taken for the amal- 
gamation of the Brotherhood with other railroad organi- 
zations. Chief Arthur was present and addressed the men, 
but he is understood to be opposed to amalgamation. 


---.-Red Pond, a body of water at Centre Avenue and 
Soho Street, in the Hill District, Pittsburg, Penn., caused 
by the choking of a sewer, swept the barriers away July 
14th, drowning two men and injuring three others. The 
pond has been a source of much annoyance. Fears were 
entertained that it would break 2nd wash away the houses 
in the upper part of Soho Street. For several weeks men 


have been cleaniug the sewer, which formed the outlet for 
the pond. 


....The President has made the following appointments: 
To be Consuls of the United States—Emmons Clark, of 
New York, at Havre; Archibald J. Sampson, of Colorado, 
at Acapulco; Roswell G. Horr, of Michigan, at Valparaiso; 
James F. Hartigan, of the District of Columbia, for the 
port of Trieste and all other ports in the Austrian domin- 
ions. John J. Chew, of the District of Columbia, to be 
Secretary of the Legation of the United States at Vienna. 


....July 10th, a cloud burst on Cayudutta Creek, re- 
sulted in a flood at Johnstown, N. Y., causing a serious 
Icss of life. There was a loss of property of about $100,000. 





FOREIGN. 


....The German forces on the East Coast of Africa have 
captured Pangani and Tanga. 


...-Adherents of Mr. Parnell almost unanimously incline 
to the belief that an inspection of the books of the Loyal 
Patriotic Union would afford proof that the late witness 
Pigott either wrote or fully inspired the ‘‘ Parnellism and 
Crime”’ papers. 


...-A force of Egyptians cut off sixty dervishes last week 
from the main body to which they belonged, and in the 
fight which followed all the dervishes thus cut off were 
killed. Two hundred and fifty dervish prisoners have ar- 
rived at Shellal. The official estimate of the number of the 
invaders of Egypt under Nadeljumi is 6,000 men and 800 
camels, The iuvaders have reached a point thirty-three 
miles north of Wady Halfa. In later skirmishes with the 
Egyptian troops the dervishes lost ninety men. It is 
thought that a combined British-Egyptian advance will be 
made on Dongola in the autumn. 


.--- The Journal des Debuts says that General Boulan- 
ger, besides being indicted for a felony against the State, is 
charged with embezzling the sum of 252,000 francs. The 
same paper says that the Procureur-General reserves the 
night to prosecute General Boulanger for other peculations 
after the latter’s trial by the Senate. All of the documents 
relating to the Boulangist prosecution will be published. 
General Boulanger presided at a féte and banquet given by 
the French colony in London at the Alexandra Palace Sun- 
day evening in honor of the one-hundredth anniversary of 
the destruction of the Bastile and the beginning of the 
French Revolution. Several speeches were made and great 
enthusiasm prevailed. 


...-Mr. George W. Smalley cables the Tribune as fol- 
lows: 

“ The debate on the Royal Grants Committee has brought out 
in strong relief the division between the right and left wings of 
the Glaistonians. The Radicals mustered on one division 156 
votes against their leader. The truth probably is that the feel- 
ing in the country against those grants is strong enough to affect 
party ties. The new Jacobyn party represents something more 
than its nominal leader. Mr Jacoby is a respectable member, 
of no remarkable ability, but like General Boulanger in France, 
he gathers about him the discontented. Everybody with a griev- 
ance or crotchet marches into this new camp, where young Rad- 
icals play at politics as they play at cricket, enly less seriously. 
Parliament gets on with its business in spite of their gambols. 
and expects to adjourn the third week in August.” 


....The scandalous action of Attorney-General Ashford, 
of Hawaii, in a suit threatens to overthrow the Govern- 
ment that came into power in the Sandwich Islands two 
years ago, His father-in-law recently shot down a map, 
and when the trial came on the Attorney General asked 
for a nolle pros., as the chief witness had left the island. 
The Court, having been informed that Ashford had paid 
$600 to the witness to go away, ordered the case for trial. 
This enraged Ashford, who claimed a Crown Prosecu- 
tor’s right tu say whether a case should be tried or not, and 
he refused to proceed. The Court accordingly sentenced 
him to twenty-four hours’ imprisonment for contempt, 
aud he was in jail when the last steamer left theisland. A 
Cabinet crisis is expected to follow. 


..--There have been lively times the past week in France. 
On Sunday M. Deroulede, M. Laguerre and other Bou- 
langist members of the Chamber of Deputies assembled in 
the Place de la Concorde, intending to hold a meeting. A 
crowd of several thousand people had assembled, and M. 
Deroulede was about to begin a speech, when a police com- 
missary named Clementi forbade him tospeak. Deroulede 
protested, but the police official was obdurate. MDeroulede 
then began affixing floral wreaths to the railings around 
the statue, at the same time leading the crowd in shouts of 
“ Vive Boulanger!’ Clementi tried to arrest Deroulede, 
but the latter stoutly resisted, saying that he had not made 
a speech, and only cheered for Boulanger. He refused to 
accompany the officer to the police station. Clementi 
thereupon seized him, but the crowd came to Deroulede’s 
rescue, and took him away from the officer. Clementi was 
being roughly handled by the mob, when a large body of 
police suddenly appeared and charged the crowd, driving 
them in all directions, and rescuiog the unfortunate com- 
missary. A large number of persons were arrested. La- 
Sesh and were Gutven $0 he Odlies of Le Pike Sean's 
mob gathered and indulged in noisy demonstrations. The 

lice cleared the streets and made many more arrests, 


he incident has caused a sensation in Paris andd 
developments are feared. ash mr 4 
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THE CARNAL AND THE SPIRITUAL MIND. 


ONE who is familiar with the writings of Paul cannot 
fail to be struck with the impressive contrast which he 
draws between the carnal and the spiritual mind. This 
contrast is strongly presented in his Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. Christians are there represented as walking ‘‘not 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” Those who walk 
‘*after the flesh” ‘‘ mind the things of the flesh,” and 
those who walk ‘‘ after the Spirit” mind ‘‘the things of 
the Spirit.” ‘‘ To be carnally minded is death; but to be 
spiritually minded is life and peace.” It is said of the 
carnal mind that it ‘‘is enmity against God,” and that 
‘**it is not subject to his law, neither indeed can be.” Itis 
also said that ‘‘they thatare in the flesh” and walk after 
the flesh. ‘‘cannot please God.” (Romans viii, 4-8.) The 
two conditions—carnality and spirituality—are not only 
opposite to each other, but are the general categories in 
one or the other of which every man’s real character is 
described. Every man is either carnally minded or 
spiritually minded; and there isno middle ground be- 
tween these points which partakes of the character of 
neither. 

The Apostle, in his Epistle to the Galatians, forcibly 
sets forth the same contrast between the carnal mind 
and the spiritual mind. ‘* The works of the flesh,” he 
says, ‘‘are manifest, which are these: adultery, forni- 
cation, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, 
hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, 
heresies, envyings, murders, drunkenness, revelings, and 
such like.” Here is a list of seventeen forms of carnal- 
ity, with a general reference to “‘ like” things in human 
conduct; and in regard to the whole the Apostle’s doc- 
trine is ‘‘that they which do such things shall not in- 
herit the kingdom of God.” On the other hand, the 
fruits of the Spirit and the marks of those who “ are led 
by the Spirit,” are the following: ‘‘ Love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness 
temperance.” Against these fruits ‘there is no law’ ; 
and those who are Christ's, and hence bear these fruits 
are described as having “‘ crucified the flesh with the af- 
fections and lusts of the flesh.” (Gal. v, 19-24.) 

Other Epistles of Paul contain passages of the same 





general character. There are two great facts in human 
history underlying these contrasted passages that deserve 
thoughtful attention; and upon these facts we desire to 
say a word. 

What we see in one of these facts is the formation of 
human character on the basis of the lower principles and 
impulses of our nature. This istrue of all men who have 
what Paul calls the ‘‘carnalmind.” Their animal appe- 
tites relating to the body, and their lower propensities and 
passions relating to things temporal and visible, rule 
them with absolute supremacy; and hence, their charac- 
ters, however diverse in the specific forms of manifesta- 
tion, never rise above this plane. They may not all be 
equally bad, or equally gross in the type of sinfulness: 
and yet they all agree in having the “‘ carnal mind,” and 
in having a character shaped according to the lower side 
of their nature. They live for this world only, and for 
what they can get out of it. Things temporal absorband 
control their energies. What they can see, and what 
they can enjoy while passing through life, constitute the 
objective field of their pursuits. Their activities, their 
thoughts, their desires and their pleasures run in this 
line, and never pass above it. Their existence is a sensu 
ous one in the sense that temporal objects supply all 
the inspiration they feel, and all the enjoyments of 
which they are conscious. This sort of sensuality is 
their one great life-principle. All such p2ople “ mind 
the things of the flesh,” and walk ‘after the flesh.’ 
Sensuality and wurldliness make up their whole charac- 
ter. This is Paul’s anthropology inregard to them; and 
he selects the term ‘* flesh ” as vividly descriptive of the 
fact. 

The other fact is the formation of human character on 
the basis of the higher and better principles of our na- 
ture—those principles which by the very constitution of 
the human mind were intended to bear sway, which be- 
long to man asa moral and immortal being, to which 
the Bible makes its appeal, and which are always 
brought into action when the mind is “led by the 
Spirit.” A religious character in the Pauline sense is 
coincident with the supremacy and prevalence of these 
principles, Such a character embodies the elements of 
the spiritual mind. God himself, and not sense, and not 
simply this world, is at its basis. Thoughts of God sup- 
ply its food, and faith in God is its right arm, The 
things seen and temporal are deemed of comparatively 
minor importance, while the things not seen and eternal 
are deemed of supreme importance, Eternity is a much 
greater idea than time. To please God and secure his 
favor is the thing to be done, rather than to please man 
or wear acrown. What man is to be inthe coming life, 
and what will make that life one of blessedness and 
peace, are ideas that with the spiritual mind take prec- 
edence of all the ideas that relate simply to this life, 
The fruits of the Spirit—those begotten by the Spirit 
and those that make character Christ-like and God-like 
—mark and distinguish the spiritual mind. Its highest 
pleasures are in the sphere of things heavenly and 
divine; and here we find the source of its strongest in- 
spirations. 

Now, between these two styles of character consid- 
ered with reference to the fundamental principle on 
which each is based, the contrast is just as broad as 
Paul makes it. They are not the same thing, or differ- 
ent degrees of the same thing under different names. 
The higher nature is developed and educated for Heaven 
in the spiritually minded man, and the lower nature is 
developed in the carnally minded man. The one pleases 
God and the other displeases him. The onc is in har- 
mony with God and the other is ‘‘ enmity against God.” 
The one leads to ‘life and peace,” and the other with 
equal certainty leads to ‘‘death.” The one bears the 
fruits of the Spirit, and the other is stamped with “the 
works of the flesh.” The one is the state of Christian 
saintship in training for eternal glory, and the other is 
the state of sinfulness in training for perdition. The 
people of God are in the one condition as to character, 
and those who will ‘‘ not inherit the kingdom of God” 
are in the other condition. The difference between the 
two goes down to the first principles on which character 
is based, 
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“THE LOOT OF THE POST-OFFICES.” 








WE have had occasion several times to refer to the ex- 
treme bitterness with which those journals which used 
to be Republican and refuse to be classed now as Demo- 
cratic pursue President Harrison. The out-and-out 
Democratic organs are far more reasonable and respect- 
able in their opposition to the Republican President. 
They, at least, do not seek occasion to misrepresent and 
malign him. They oppose him because he represents 
principles and policies which their party antagonizes; 
and their opposition is strongly partisan. But the op- 
position of their demonstrative allies seems to partake 
more of malice than of simple partisanship. It is with 
‘* ghoulish glee,” to quote a phrase which their late lead- 
er flung at his critics, that they seize upon every 
minutest particular of Gen, Harrison’s Administration 
which can be made to tell against him. There has 
never been a more insolent opposition to a Presi- 
dent, based on such petty grounds. And it is the 
Mugwump press chiefly that is responsible, and it 
is largely under the guise of devotion to the cause of 








Civil Service Reform that its peculiar style of warfare ig 
conducted. 

President Harrison’s Administration has not been per- 
fect in every particular. General Harrison did not 
promise an Administration which would be beyond criti- 
cism. In his Inaugural Address he said the “ idea] » in 
vivil service, even his “own ideal,” would “ probably 
not be attained.” The “ President must rely upon the 
representations of others, and these are often made 
inconsiderately and without any just sense of respongj- 
bility.” This has been the cause of some mistakes, 
Mistakes are unavoidable under such a system, Perhaps 
under any system. Doubtless nobody is more keenly 
alive to these mistakes than the President himself, Byt 
he did not promise that his Administration would make 
no mistakes. He took the reins of government where 
his predecessor left them, and undertook to make some 
improvement. He knew that he had to deal with men 
and must trust men, and that some of them would deceive 
and disappoint him. He knew tbat he himself wag nej- 
ther omniscient nor omnipotent; that his judgment of 
some men and some situations could not be infallible; 
and that his power to correct all abuses and reform ajj 
wrong methods could not be equal to the task. He him- 
self said that ‘‘ retrospect will be a safer basis of judg- 
ment than promises”; but some promises he did make, 
and he is accused of breaking them all. Let us see what 
the facts are. 

He promised in his letter of acceptance—and he is 
being constantly reminded of it (which is perfectly 
right and proper)—that ‘‘ only the interest of the public 
service” should govern removals from office. Every 
time a postmaster is announced as having been removed 
the President is accused of having violated his promise 
and the pledge of the party tLat the ‘‘spirit and purpose 
of the reform should be observed in all the Executive ap- 
pointments.” But there is a sentence in the President’s 
Inaugural Address which is always overlooked. It reads 
thus: 


‘““We shall not, however, I am sure, be able to put our 
civil service upon a non-partisan basis until we have se- 
cured an incumbency that fair-minded men of the oppo- 
sition will approve for impartiality and integrity.” 


To this the President added, as expressive of his judg- 
ment as to the most direct way to genuine reform, these 
words: 


‘As the number of such in the civil list increases, re- 
movals from office will diminish.” 


The President did not promise that there would be no 
removals; on the contrary, he olearly indicated that 
there would be removals—removals in the interest of the 
public service. This true reform requires. The ques- 
tion is, whether there have been removals for partisan 
reasons only. Itis to be assumed that where removals 
are made they are made for good and sufficient reasons. 
The burden of proof lies on those who take issue on this 
point in any particular case. 1t has come to be gener- 
ally understood that the policy of the Administration is 
not to make removals except for cause. If this policy 
has been violated proof of such violation must appear in 
specific instances, 

A few instances have been relied on to prove, not 
only that this policy has been violated, but that the Ad- 
ministration is engaged in *‘aloot of the post-offtices.” 
The most conspicuous of these instances is doubtless the 
removal of Postmaster Brewer, of Vineland. This has 
been spoken of as one of the worst cases conceivable. 
Mr. Brewer was one of President Cleveland’s appoint- 
ees, and, of course, a Democrat; his term had not 
expired, when a few weeks ago he was notified of his 
removal. It was charged immediately that he was re- 
moved for political reasons, his place being wanted for 
a Republican. But the facts soon came to light, and it 
was seen that Mr. Brewer was removed because a post- 
office inspector, sent to Vineland to ascertain how 80 
many money letters going through that office w ere lost, 
found the postmaster short in his accounts. The short- 
age wus $179.83, after deducting all the cash in the office 
and the funds in bank to the credit of the office ($4.48), 
and to the credit of the postmaster personally ($55.54). 
When Mr. Brewer’s attention was called to this unpleas- 
ant fact, he asserted that the account in bank was 
large enough to cover the alleged deficit. Altho it was 
long after banking hours, the inspector hunted up the 
cashier and found that the postmaster had deposited 
after banking hours his note for $250. The note had not 
been passed upon by the directors, and had, of course, 
not gone to the credit either of Mr. Brewer or the 
post-office account. The inspector, by the way, was 4 
Democrat. These are the facts in this celebrated case ; 
and every intelligent man can judge for himself wheth- 
er the Administration was justified in making the 
removal, or whether it was simply a “loot ” of the Post- 
office at Vineland. 

Case Number 2 is that of Norwich, Conn. This was 
also a “‘ flagrant’ case. The facts are, that there were 
numerous complaints against the postmaster for ineffi- 
ciency—most of them placed on file in Washington be- 
fore the present Administration came into power. One 


petition asking for a change was signed by seventeen of 
the bank officers of the town and by many lawyers apd 
others of high standing. This is why the change was 
made—because the office was badly managed, The man - 
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appointed, Mr. Caruthers, is, we are informed, a most 
efficient postmaster. A prominent minister of Norwich, 
to whom we wrote recently for information and whose 
political connection we do not know, writes us that the 
new appointment is in the “ line of efficiency and Civil 
Service Reform, putting the real working man of the 
t-office under the two previous incumbents at the 
head”; that he has “appointed old clerks, who had made a 
record, to the vacancies caused by resignation, re- 
taining the force of carriers, except in two instances, 
where carriers who had been dismissed by the previous 
incumbent were restored.” Our correspondent adds: 
“If the Evening Post can find no stronger charges to 
make against the Administration of President Harrison 
than this, we can count it as wholly devoted to his praise. 
This charge is indecently and wantonly false.” 
We have not the space now to devote to other cases, 
such as those of Trenton, and Bloomfield, N. J., Au- 
gusta, Me., and other cities where the interests of the 
service imperatively required a change. None of the 


cases of removal of presidential postmasters, which have 


been brought to our attention, give any ground for the 
hue and cry about the ‘ loot of the post-offices.” What 
is being done, however, with respect to the fourth-class 
postmaster:, who are appointed by Mr. Clarkson, is just 
what has been done under previous administrations. 
These offices constitute a part of the field still occupied 
by the spoils system. President Harrison in his 
Inaugural Address promised to see that all officials 
should ‘‘enforce the Civil Service Law fully and 
without evasion,” and added: ‘“ Beyond this obvious 
duty I hope to do something more to advance the re- 
form of the Civil Service.” This he has already done in 
extending the system to the railway postal service. 
Now, let him rescue the fourth-class post-offices, and let 
there be system in fourth-class as well asin presiden- 
tial appointments. 





ECHOES OF DR. MODOW’S ACQUITTAL. 


Dr. McDow’s guilt was beyond all reasonable doubt. 
His acquittal was to be expected and was arranged for; 
it was in the regular order of things. But the indigna- 
tion it has evoked in Charleston and throughout the 
South is a feature of great hope. 

Let us recall the facts. Captain Dawson was editor of 
the Charleston News and Courier. His paper, more than 
any other influence, had brought to an end the duel in 
South Carolina. He hadin his paper denounced the 
system of suppressing the Negro vote. He was a man 
of courageous convictions. His near neighbor, Dr. Mc- 
Dow, was aman with wife and children, but was a lib- 
ertine. He managed to secure interviews with a young 
Swiss maid whom Captain Dawson’s wife had brought 
with her from Europe to care for her children, even in 
Captain Dawson's house, and told her he was unhappy 
with his wife, and offered to leave his wife for the young 
girl. Discovering these meetings at his house and else- 
where, Captain Dawson, with no weapon except a light 
cane, visited Dr. McDow in his office, to require him to 
cease his attempts to destroy the girl under Captain 
Dawson's protection. While there Dr. McDow shot Cap- 
tain Dawson in the back, killing him. He then tried to 
bury the body of his victim, but failed. He then brought 
the body back and gave himself up. At the trial he de- 
clared that Captain Dawson had angrily attacked him, 
and beaten him with his cane. Captain Dawson was 
much the larger man, and the cane was found standing 
inacorner. The jury was, for the first time in a serious 
case, a mixed one, with seven colored jurors. They 
gave a speedy verdict of acquittal, a verdict which was 
received with loud applause, and which represented the 
general opinion, both white and colored. 

This seems most extraordinary; and yet more extraor- 
dinary, almost inconceivable, is the explanation of the 
verdict. The Negroes, for whose liberty of suffrage Cap- 
tam Dawson had done more than any other man, were 
angry with him because in his discussion, which was 
based not on the rights of the Negro, but on the injury 
which fraud does to the whites themselves, he had 
spoken slightingly of Negro morals, They also knew 
that no man could be hanged for murdering one who 
resented an assault on a Negro girl’s virtue, and they 
were willing to show by their verdict that a white girl’s 
virtue was no more sacred than that of a black girl. The 
white jurors voted to acquit chiefly because Captain 
Dawson, instead of seeking the seducer on the street, 
went to his house, his castle; and they could not get 
over the idea that a man rebuked in his own house had 
the right to kill his uninvited visitor. It was true that 
the judge instructed the jury that not only did this make 
no difference, but that the office, tho in the house, was 
& public place; but the jury did not take that view, nor 
did the public generally. The acquittal was expected, 
whatever might be the evidence or the facts. Public 
sentiment there does not specially condemn libertinism, 
or murder by a white man, unless for robbery. There 
seems to have been no sufficient effort made to secure a 
Just verdict by any vigorous challenging of jurors, The 
unusual presence of Negroes was not an indication of 
their equality before the law, but was allowed because 
of their known ill-will to Captain Dawson. And yet the 
only vote, cast on the first ballot, for manslaughter was 


by &colored juror. The News and Courier, which was 





edited by the murdered man, declares that no accumula- 
tion of evidence could have secured conviction. 

This is the dark—a very dark—side of the story. But 
now, after some delay, the sense of righteousness is as- 
serting itself. The newspapers of the South have begun 
to speak out strongly, and the Democratic papers of the 
North have pointed them the way. The World, of this 
city, had last Monday a long and ecathirg history and 
review of the case which makes the civilization of South 
Carolina nothing less than the barbarism which in cer- 
tain aspects it is. The voices of those who condemned 
Dr. McDow’s act were for a few days silenced with 
fear, but now they have begun to speak plainly, and 
chiefly the pulpit, much to its credit. The ministers of 
Charleston met last week and adopted resolutions invok- 
ing the aid of the pulpit to put down deeds of violence, 
and asking them to preach on this subject. So last Sun- 
day there was a series of such sermons all over the city, 
in the pulpits of all denominations. Dr. W. T. Thomp- 
son, Presbyterian, preached from the text: ‘‘ Fools make 
a mock of sin,” and said: 

‘“*When they refer to their darkest deeds, their flagrant 
profanation of marriage vows, their utter disregard for 
truth, their devilishly devised and obstinately prosecuted 
schemes for the undoing of chastity as infirmities or indis- 
cretions, men make a mock of sin.” 

Dr. McDow had said at his house, immediately after his 
release: 


“Thave, I own, the unfortunate habit of running after 
women.” ‘I have plenty of friends, I find, and I know 
they will overlook this little indiscretion.” 

At the Circular Congregational Church the Rev. H. M. 
Grant said: 

*** Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s maid-servant.’ A 
man’s house, you say, is his castle. His maid-servant, by 
the law of the Tenth Commandment, is, for all obligations 
of defense, his. Now who, self-confessedly, was the first 
invader of the house, the castle, the home? And such an 
invasion! For a purpose so base! What are the moral ,and 
what should be the legal deserts of such an invasion ?” 
When the pulpit thus becomes a unit against murder 
and seduction, as it never was against slavery, we may 
hope for a speedy change of public sentiment. 
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“BECAUSE THEY BELIEVE NOT ON ME.” 


IF we may discriminate between ‘“‘ condemnation ” and 
‘* damnation” as descriptive of two different states of the 
unsaved sinner, we may say with tolerable certainty 
that sin brings a man into a state of condemnation or 
under sentence, while unbelief, which is therejection of 
the divine remedy for sin in Christ, brings about his 
damnation. Sin itself is not finally fatal to the soul, be- 
cause God has found a remedy in Christ and bas freely 
extended that remedy to every creature by a universal 
proclamation of forgiveness and justification to every 
one that believeth. (Acts xiii, 38, 39.) In the mean 
time there is an amnesty or stay of judgment against 
sinners, in order that the Gospel may be preached and 
men duly warned and entreated to be reconciled to God. 
(If Cor. v, 19-21) lf, having heard the Gospel, the con- 
demned sinner reject Jesus Christ and the redemption 
that is in him (Eph. i, 7), then it is clearly written that 
‘*he shall be damned” (Matt. xvi, 16); that is, the sen- 
tence against the sinner shall be executed. For this 
reason the sioner is always said to be lost because of his 
unbelief. Of course the unbelief of the sinner in refus- 
ing the offer of God’s mercy, adds immensely to the 
mere transgression of the law, on the grounds of which 
original sentence has gone forth against him; for the 
reason that it is at once his deliberate choice of sin and 
the equally deliberate contempt of God and of his Uhrist, 
This is why Jesus said that the Holy Ghost in convinc- 
ing the world of sin, lays stress on the fact of rejecting 
him. ‘‘He will reprove [convict] the world of sin, be- 
cause they believe not on me.” (John xvi, 8,9.) It is 
easily seen from this that God’s controversy with sin- 
ners isnot so much on account of original sin or even 
current transgressions, as it is on account of their re- 
jection of his Son, whom he “ made to be sin ” for them. 
Or,as it has been well said: ‘‘It is no longer the sin 
question, but the Son question.” All sin, therefore, is 
headed up in the rejection of Christ. A careful exami- 
nation of several passages of Scripture will show the 
truth and the immense importance of this position. 

Take, first of all, the one already quoted: ‘‘ Of sin be- 
causé they believe not on me.” It seems not to have 
been necessary to send the Holy Ghost to convince the 
world of sin, in the ordinary sense of the word. All 
men are convinced of sin. Every man with a con- 
science knows that lying, and stealing, and uncleanness, 
and murder are sin; but it requires the Holy Ghost to 
show, through the revealed Word and by his presence 
and power energizing that Word and quickening the 
human understanding, that God has gatherea the whole 
question up into Jesus Christ whom he hath “ set forth to 
be a propitiation for our sins.” The rejection of Jesus 
Christ, God’s settlement for sin, is the one crowning sin 
of the world. At the Judgment the question will not 
turn on the fact of common sin, but on the sinner’s rela- 
tion to Christ. This rejection of Christ is the common 
attitude of the careless and thoughtleessinner. But God 
is very patient and long-suffering, and does not quickly 
proceed to extremities, Jesus himself anticipates the 
rejection, but prays for the rejecters, as he did on the 





cross: ‘‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.” The murderers—that is the common people 
who were consenting to his death—did not know whohe 
was or they ‘‘ would not have crucifiedthe Lord of glo- 
ry.” Even so, many who reject Christ now do so in igno- 
rance of the vast importance of his person and work. 

Then, we see a further stage of this rejection of 
Christ after there has been more enlightenment. In 
Heb. ii, 3, the apostle, after setting forth in the first 
chapter the fact of our Lord’s Divine Sonship and his 
work of purging our sin, puts the question squarely: 
‘* How shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation?” 
To unbelief pure and simple is now added “ neglect.” 
Neglect implies knowledge, but deliberate indifference 
as to Jesus and all that he stanas for in this great con- 
troversy. Not to know who he is, tho he is preached 
and declared, is unbelief in its simplest form; but when 
he is clearly set forth, both as to his person and work, 
to “neglect” him raises the serious question, ‘‘ How 
shall we escape ?” 

Again, we see how this matter is pressed from a more 
advanced standpoint. In the sixth chapter of Hebrews 
we have a picture of the cynical unbeliever, who has 
been enlightened and has tasted of the heavenly gift, 
and has been made partaker of the Holy Ghost and 
tasted of the good word of God and the powers of the 
world tocome. It is declared that if those who have 
been so far pressed by grace shall fall away—that is, in 
the face of such light and spiritual help deliberately re- 
ject Christ—they cannot be renewed again to repentance, 
seeing ‘‘ they have crucified the Son of God afresh,” as 
it were a second time. They might reject him once in 
ignorance, but to reject him after spiritual enlighten- 
ment is to do so cynically and deliberately. The effect 
of this is to permanently harden their hearts. 

Finally, we s2e a last stage of rejection in the tenth of 
Hebrews, which is called “‘sinning willfully after enlight- 
enment.” What this willful sin is, is clearly set forth 
in the twenty-ninth verse. It is to have not only failed 
to believe on him, and neglected him and fallen 
away from spiritual knowledge, but now, as if in deter- 
mination to have nothing to do with him, but to:put all 
the contempt and defiance possible into the rejection; to 
‘trample underfoot the Son of God, to count the blood 
of the covenant an unholy thing and to do despite to the 
spirit of grace.” At this stage unbelief directs itself 
against the entire work of God for man’s redemption 
by rejecting the Father’s gift of hisSon, in despising the 
atoning work of Christ and indefiantly resisting the 
Holy Ghost. 

In all this it will be seen that the point of controversy 
is centered in Jesus Christ. Sin in itself is not fatal to 
man, because God has found a way of purging a man 
from it, both as to its guilt and its defilement, by giving 
Jesus Christ to redeem us; but unbelief 1s fatal to man 
because it rejects and puts contempt on the only possible 
remedy for sin. Sin, therefore, after Christ is finally 
rejected, must take its course carrying down the sinner 
with the blood of Christ on his head added to all formez 
guilt. Who shall ever tell the vastness of the difference 
between having the blood of the covensnt standing be- 
tween us and judgment and testifying against us at the 
Judgment ? 





A WAIL FOR CASTOR AND POLLUX. 





PYTHAGORAS is said to have remembered the different 
lives he believed he had led back as far as the Trojan 
War, and to have found out as to who he was then, by 
recognizing for his own the shield of Euphorbos hung 
up asa trophy on the door of a temple. 

This was a descent to be proud of; and if a man could 
only know that in all his past lives he might carry him- 
self in such heroic fashion, metempsychosis would be 
aobbed of half its terror. 

But not every man could be favored so highly. One 
of Pythagoras’s friends in the course of his transforma- 
tions is said to have gotten down so low as to be incor: 
porated in the poor dog that some one was beating; 
worst of all Pythagoras, if the personal assurance of 
that apostle of verity amounted to anything, discovered 
him there. We wish Pythagoras were living to tell us 
of some respectable old fighter of the Homeric type im- 
prisoned in the dog Kilrain when the dog Sullivan 
whipped him, If metempsychosis could do this we 
might understand the rumpus and riot that followed those 
fighters last week. We wonder who was in the dog Kil- 
rain that he flinched and dodged and ran about the ring, 
and wept afterward the great drops of the child, and 
has been skulking ever since. 

As to the Sullivan dog, who has gotten into him? We 
have worked hard on that question. We looked at his 
fighting boots hung up on a pole the other day in Broad- 
way, like the shield of Euphorbos on the door of the 
Greek temple, but they did not kindle our recollections. 
‘‘ Hurrah for the Boston boy !” roared the crowd at the 
exciting view of his boots. Accordingly we turned to 
Boston and tried one after another the old heroes of the 
Bay. There was plenty of fight in them, but with all 
the pliant possibilities of metempsychosis we cannot fit 
any one of those orderly citizens into those spiked 
boots hanging on Broadway. The late Wendell Phillips 
had an awful rhetoric which more than once trans- 
formed men into dogs. Were he living he might dis- 
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cover Caleb Cushing or some other departed victim of 
his in the dog Sullivan. Our faculties are not equal to 
such penetration. We have tried the old fighters one 
by one—Miles Standish, King Philip, a great lot of In- 
dians and all the rest. We have tried Bostonians of 
every type, but they won’t come down, and metemp- 
sychosis won’t fetch them. 

We should give it up, but the fact seems to be that 
Boston claims him, Sullivan himself says not a word 
on the subject. He does not sing Mantua me genuit; he 
is modestly silent. But Boston knows her own. Itisa 
patriotic place which bubbles over on great occasions. 
It did so at the Presidential election last autumn. But 
nothing that ever stirred Boston before turned the town 
upside down like this. Boston had a “‘ broadcloth mob” 
once; but what was that to the ancients, the hororables, 
the famous, who followed the horse-cars to win their 
way into the heart of the Sullivan jubilation? 

And then the piety of it, poured on the old man who 
was Sullivan’s father and proud of his boy! Boston 
was famed for its piety, and seems to be still ; but it is 
metempsychosis piety which we do not understand. In 
fact, we are not the right persons to touch this subject 
atall. The trouble is, in this age Castor and Pollux 
no longer visit the earth; and where is the man 
who, without Castor and Pollux to inspire him, could 
rise to the occasion and sing this triumph like a Greek? 
Christianity, even in mild and modest proportions, 
breaks the clue to all this jubilation. Christianity has 
spoiled the world for prize fighting. Castor and Pollux 
are the divinities of the ring. Paganism 1s the thing. 
Mohammedanism doesn’t hold a candle to it. Thugs, 
Indians, savages and cannibals are nowhere. Paganism 
is the religion to shine up a prize-fight. There is noth- 
ing like paganism to get a hero into a dog and to give 
dignity to that tremendous tintinnabulation at Boston. 
Paganism would have all the gods and goddesses out 
with the crowd, floating on pink clouds; and the gods 
and goddesses on a pink cloud are ten times more effec- 
tive than the whole Beacon Hill and Back Bay popula- 
tion. Olympus would tremble. The Dioscuri would 
rush in, Castor on his horse and Pollux to umpire the 
fight ; and there is nothing like Leda’s divine sons to 
raise a brawl intoa combat. Iris would come sliding 
down ona rainbow to cut the locks of the fallen hero 
and offer them to Pluto or Proserpina. Jupiter would 
nod, Juno would smile; and when the dark wine-colored 
blood flowed old Homer would sing. How all Greece 
rang with applause when two noble youths squeezed 
themselves to death in the games and would not let go 
till gentle Death had one of them in his grip! How 
that Greek father wore the honors of such a son! 

But Christiauity has spoiled it all. It doesn’t believe 
in metempsychosis. The dog is a dog, and no hero in 


him. Iris does not come down onarainbow. Leda’s 
sons have gone back to their goose egg. Pluto 
and Proserpina are the black frown of heaven. There 


is no Homer to glorify it ; and as to Boston, it was half 
ashamed at the time and is wholly ashamed now. 


> 
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THE APPOINTMENT OF INDIAN AGENTS. 





PROBABLY no Government has ever had, within its own 
borders, a more puzzling problem than is presented to 
us first in one shape and then in another by those irre- 
pressibles whom we are pleased to call our ‘“ Indian 
wards.” 

With great lack of consideration they have refused 
to be exterminated, and have even so far succeeded in 
enlisting upon their side the moral sense of the nation 
as to make it extremely difficult for those intelligent 
gentlemen, in Congress and elsewhere, who look upon 
the Indians only as predestined victims of the white 
man, quietly to legislate them out of their few hard- 
won rights. 

The time has been when the tomahawk and the fire- 
brand were the Indian’s only weapons against injustice, 
and anything like fair representation before the law was 
beyond his reach. The last few years, however, have 
added to his armory, and it is now no longer safe to 
count on attacking him, be it never so adroitly, without 
a challenge from some quarter. 

An illustration of this, as well as of the perplexities 
which make it so difficult to deal honestly and wisely 
with Indian matters, has just been given, in the instance, 
already very generally quoted in Eastern newspapers, of 
the suggestion of Mr. James G. Wright, of Chicago, as 
Indiana Agentat Rosebud Agency, Dakota; which pro- 
posed appointment, as well as other similar ones, has 
been strenuously opposed by Western politicians, on 
the ground that the territories or states in which the 
Indian reservations are situated, have an inalienable 
right to all offices connected with such reservations. 
Formerly, and not so long ago either, such a claim as 
this would have gone unquestioned; now, some very 
pertinent questions are being asked, and the claimants 
are being pushed for some more satisfactory reply than 
is offered by their convenient theories of home rule. In 
short, the Indian has at last found friends who are able 
and willing to stand by him, and they have, in the case 
‘ust stated, an excellent opportunity to show their 
strength, We have commended very heartily the Ad- 
ministration’s policy of appointing only residents of ter- 









ritories to territorial offices. This policy of home rule is 
sound and just; but in the case of the Indian agenvies 
it is being pushed a little too far. For Indian agents 
men of peculiar qualifications are needed, If they can 
be found in the state or territory where the reservations 
are situated well and good; but fit men, the best men 
are needed, and there should be no bar to select- 
ing them from any state. If the appointments are 
to be made according te the principle the poli- 
ticians insist upon, the result will be the deterioration 
of the Indian service, for it will practically throw all 
the power into the hands of local politicians, most of 
whom have no faith in the Indian, no desire for his 
improvement, and no scruples in dealing with him. 
Their constituencies are not yet up to the point cf 
upholding them in any broad or generous action, and no 
men under such conditions can be expected to stand 
alone, much less to face a possibly antagonistic public 
opinion. 

If the politicians have their way it will be less than ever 
a question of the best men for the place, and at this crisis 
in Indian affairs when the one thing essential to devel- 
opment on the lines of citizenship, is that the agencies 
should be under the control of educated, capable aad 
honest officials, any giving way at Washington will 
very greatly imperil the Indian’s best interests. 

Those who are most familiar with, and best able to 
judge of the present status of our Indian tribes, claim 
that over one-half of them are to-day ready for civiliza- 
tion, and that what their friends have to do is tosee that 
they get a fair start. They are men who in some direc- 
tions have not outgrown childhood, and need teachers 
as well as leaders, Their rate of progress will be di- 
rectly dependent upon the influences which immediately 
surround them, and these influences center in the per- 
sonality of the agent or other official into whose hands 
they may fall. It cannot, therefore, be too often reiter- 
ated that the appointing power is the key to the situa- 
tion. Why that should be given over to thestates which 
are now claiming it, is difficult to understand, for the 
Reservations are as much outside State jurisdiction 
as is the District of Columbia, and interference with the 
one is just as legitimate as with the other. 

The success of this policy would for many reasons 
be especially discouraging to those who are work- 
ing in the hope of a near solution of the problems of In- 
dian administration. It would indefinitely postpone the 
civilizing processes which are just beginning to make 
themselves felt, and, considered merely as a political 
measure, it is certainly not necessary. It is, there 
fore, to be hoped that no action which is in the na- 
ture of a precedent, will be taken by the officials at 
Washington, until they have carefully studied the situ- 
ation and are ready to accept the results which wiil in- 
evitably follow upon such a shifting of responsibility as 
is involved in this latest scheme for the protection of the 
‘** wards of the nation.” 
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45. THE Saloon being an institution which produces 
evil and evil only, with no compensating advantages to 
the State, the question arises, What shall be done with 
it? What ought to be done with it, and what can be 
done with it, under our form of government, are quite 
different questions. What ought to be done with it is 
easy enough to decide; and it would be easy enough to 
accomplish if men were all of one mind and one con- 
science. Human nature being what it is, and the Saloon 
being what it is, the interests of society and the State 
demand that the Saloon be suppressed utterly. But 
suppression is a legal question, and legal methods must 
therefore be considered. The government of the State 
is what the people of the State make it. The laws of the 
State are such as the people demand or approve. Laws 
which are enacted without reference to the sentiment of 
the people are in effect a dead letter. Laws enacted for 
the suppression of the liquor traffic will accomplish 
nothing where the people do not want it suppressed. If 
New York City, for example, were a state, laws provid- 
ing for the suppressing of its 8,000 saloons would prac- 
tically be a nullity; not because the saloons are nota 
curse, but because the great majority of voters either do 
not so regard them,or insist upon having them, curse or 
no curse. And yet the proposition that the Saloon ought 
not to be tolerated is just as true in New York City as it 
is in Kansas, or lowa, or Maine, or any community 
whence it has been banished. 

46. Remembering that the body of the people are the 
body of the State; that law is not an absolute, self-exist- 
ing force, but derives its power from the convictions of 
the body of the people; that the State cannot enforce 
any law, no matter how urgently good morals demand 
it, if the people have no convictions in its favor; that 
where legal suasion is invoked to suppress the Saloon 
moral suasion has confessedly failed in the same task— 
simply because all individuals do not do what they 
ought to do—remembering all this the question, What 
can be done must always and everywhere be considered. 
Suppressi.n should be the ultimate aim because suppree- 
sion only will annihilate the evil. Good morals cannot 
be satisfied with less than a complete final triumph. 
But good morals will not refuse to approach this goal 
step by step. 





Editorial ates. pe 


THE act of Joseph’s brethren, in selling him asa slave 
into Egypt, and in then deceiving their father as to his 
fate, has not many parallels in the baseness of their mo- 
tives, or the enormity of their crime. When Joseph was 
subsequently made known to them as second only to 
Pharaoh in Egypt, and they were completely in hig power. 
they feared his wrath, ‘‘ fell down before his face,” and 
proposed to become his servants. Joseph said to them: 

“Fear not; foram Iinthe place of God? But as for you, ye 
thought evil against me; but God meant it unto good, to bring 
to = as itis this day, to save much people alive.” (Gen, ‘ 
19, 20. 

Joseph’s doctrine, as here stated, is that what his brethren 

meant for evil God meant for good. He overruled their 

wicked action to accomplish his own purpose. That pur. 

pose was one of beneficence, and was gained through the 

wickedness of these men, without at all lessening their 

guilt. The greatest illustration of the same principle in 

the government of God, known to this world, is furnished 

in the death of Jesus Christ. That death, considered in 

reference to its procurement and infliction by men, was one 

of the most horrible tragedies upon which the sun ever 
shone. Judas the traitor, Caiaphas the high-priest, the 

Jewish Sanhedrim, Pilate the Roman governor, and the 

multitude in Jerusalem that shouted, ‘ Crucify him, cru- 

cify him,” were all united in the commission of this crime 
against perfect innocence. They all acted wickedly. There 
was nothing in the conduct or character of Jesus that de- 
served such a fate. Considered simply as human, he was 
the best man that ever lived in this world. His character 
is unique in its absolute and sinless perfection. The pro- 
curers of his death were actuated by wicked passions, 
They ‘‘ denied the Holy One and the Just, and desired a 
murderer to be granted unto” them. Pilate knew that he 
was doing wrong when he sentenced Jesus to be crucified. 
Peter says that the Jews had taken him, and “ with 
wicked hands” had “crucified and slain’ him. They had 
“killed the Prince of life.’””, And yet these acts of wicked- 
ness on their part were the means of an event which, in 
the plan and purpose of God, and in the intention of Christ 
himself, was meant for good to this sinning race. Jesus 
died not simply as a martyr to the truth which he 
preached, but as ‘‘the Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sin of the world.” His bloody and awful death was 
by God meant to be a sacrificial offering for sin, in which 
the just suffered for the unjust. He so understood it him- 
self; and, hence, ‘‘ for the joy that was set before him,” he 
‘endured the cross, despisivug the shame.” He “ died for 
our sins according to the Scriptures,” voluntarily laying 
down his own life that he might be our Savieur. God, for 
this purpose, delivered him by his own “‘ determinate coun- 
sel and foreknowledge” unto this death. He commended 
‘his love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us.’’ Man’s wicked ‘passions in this case 
were used to secure the ends which God intended for good 
to this lost race. What man meant is one thing, and what 
God meant is an entirely different thing. 








THE papers have made the accident which happened 
to Mr. Henry C. Bowen, of THE INDEPENDENT, last Friday, 
at Patnam, Conn., considerably more serious than it really 
was. One of the horses in his carriage was frightened by 
the whistle of an engine near by and jumped. The coach- 
man held control until a bit broke, when the team was sud- 
denly swerved one side, and the carriage overturned. Mr. 
Bowen was thrown out and one hand was considerably cut, 
and he was bruised in other parts of his body. - No serious 
injury was however done, and it is expected that he will be 
entirely recovered in a few days. 


THE laws of the State of Mississippi, in which state Sul- 
livan and Kilrain had their prize-fight, make their act a 
misdemeanor and also make the actsof all their aiders and 
abettors misdemeanors. Governor Lowry, of that state, 
made an ineffectual attempt to prevent the fight; and 
having failed in this respect, he now proposes to bring the 
offenders to justice. At his request Sullivan was arrested 
in Nashville, Tenn., in order that a demand for his extra- 
dition might be addressed to the Governor of Tennessee 
for his delivery as a fugitive from justice. A judge in 
Nasbville discharged Sullivan from the arrest, on the 
ground that the offense charged against him is not extra- 
ditable, which is an utterly false and untenable position. 
We trust that Governor Lowry will not let this be the end 
of the matter. What he should do is to issue his requisi- 
t’on for the delivery of both Sullivan and Kilrain and 
their guilty abettors, in whatever state they may be found; 
and continue the effort for their extradition until they are 
brought back to Mississippi and safely lodged in jail, to be 
thereafter dealt with by the courts of that state. He now 
has the opportunity to render a great service to the public 
in the interests of law and order and good morality. The 
punishment of Sullivan and Kilrain and their abettors 
would do more to stop prize fighting in this country than 
the mere denunciation of all the newspapers in the land, 
especially if some of these papers, as has been the fact in 
this case, make heroes of such miserable vagabonds by 
publishing all the details connected with them. What is 
wanted is a stern enforcement of the law against them; 
and there can be no clearer case for such action than that 
furnished by the Kilrain-Sullivan fight. We earnestly 
hope that Governor Lowry will see to it that these men are 
brought back to Mississippi for trial and punishment. 
The whole country will heartily commend such a course 
on his part. 


THE orders of Postmaster-General Wanamaker and of 
Mr. Procter, Secretary of War, that as little labor a8 
possible shall be done on Sunday in their departments are 
not to be ridicaled as pharisaic or puritanic bigotry. AS 
United States officers they have no business with Sabbath- 
keeping religiously considered; but it is their business te 
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have their departments conducted on the same principles 
as those adopted by the people generally, and for their con- 
venience and comfort. Soldiers in the army have the same 
right to aday of rest from unnecessary labor as a board of 
brokers or the workers in a factory. Wedo not allow a 
factory to make its operatives work on Sunday, and this 
policy is settled and general. There is absolutely no reason 
why Sunday should be made a specially hard parade day 
fer soldiers. If there is extra duty to be done, then it can 
just as well be put on any other day of the week, and the 
settled policy of the people requires that itshould. From 
the way some bigoted enemies of a day of rest talk we 
would think that every exception to the rule of rest, one 
day in seven, were a treasure to be carefully guarded, in- 
stead of a burden and an infliction. When our raiJroads 
are voluntarily limiting their Sunday traffic, our Postmas- 
ter-General and Secretary of War need not feel concerned 
at contemptuous epithets cast at them by people who are no 
friends to our institutions and whoseem desirous to burden 
the employés of the Government with unnecessary labor. 


GENERAL SHERMAN’S son, Thomas Ewing Sherman, has 
just been ordained a Catholic priest, and one of the papers 
says: 

“He is said to possess considerable ability; and this, combined 

with his fine education, had led . .. to hopes fora brilliant 
future. ..ina worldly life. The burying of his talents in re- 
ligious work is quite a disappoint ment.” 
It is the first and most complete reply to this that the life 
of a religious teacher is one which should be assumed 
with no ambition for a brilliant future, and that the bless- 
edness of such a life far more than compensates for a 
worldly future, however brilliant. But it may be further 
said that one who enters the Christian ministry may obtain 
avery brilliant worldly future, and that especially is this 
true in the Catholic priesthood. The Catholic Church offers 
unusually fine opportunities for sucha future. The hum- 
blest Catholic priest exerts in his parish a power, and is a 
person of dignity and consequence far beyond what the 
same man would have immediately acquired had he begun 
life as a lawyer or a physician or a merchant. There is 
then before him a series of graduated honors, with every 
possession and display of power and brilliant dignity, from 
rector and monsignor through bisbop and archbishop to 
cardinal and Pope. While we doubt not that Father Sher- 
man has entered upon his religious life with the purest 
and most self-sacrificing motives, yet if he bea man of 
superior ability and acquirement, he will have before him 
a career of much more probable brilliancy than a brother 
who may enter the army or the law. 


WHEN discussing last August the Rosminian incident in 

the Roman Catholic Church, we said that the condemnation 
by the Council of Inquisition of forty propositions from the 
writings of Rosmini was a flat contradiction of the acquit- 
tal which this philosopher’s writings received in 1854 from 
Pope Pius IX and his Congregation in the Index. We said 
that no infallibility can be claimed for this condemnation of 
last year, inasmuch as natural science or philosophical in- 
quiry is not within the domain of revelation, to which alone 
Catholics limit the power of infallible declaration. It seems 
that Italian Catholics are not at all pleased with this con- 
demonation, and have uttered themselves so freely that Pope 
Leo XIII has issued a letter rebuking those who say it is “‘a 
decree which can be violated with impunity.” Of course it 
cannot be violated with impunity. But it is only disciplin- 
ary, and not de fide. Thecondemnation of philosophy or of 
books—and Rosmini’s *‘ Encyclopedia of Science and Liter. 
ature,” has just been put in the Index—is a mere act of dis- 
cipline, in which even the universal Church, assembled in 
Ecumenical Council,mayerr. It is scarce twenty-five years 
ago that the works of another priest, Copernicus, were 
taken from the Index; and Leo’s successor may order 
Rosmini’s philosophy to become the only system taught in 
Catholic schools, and the discipline which now rejects hii 
by order, will then immediately accept him by another 
order. Bat a Catholic has a perfect right, in his inner 
mind, to believe that the decision which he obeys is wrong, 
and that Rosmini’s philosophy is as good as it was under 
Pius IX, and far better than that of Tuomas Aquinas, the 
favorite of the present Pope. 





WE delay for a week publishing the second of Protessor 
Briggs’s articlés on the revision of the Presbyterian Creed, 
that we may give our readers an article which takes a 
different view by Professor Warfield, of Princeton Semi- 
nary. The Presbytery of New Brunswick, of which the 
Princeton professors are members, has taken preliminary 
actio: against revision. In The Evangelist a vigorous dis- 
cussion of revision is already opened. Dr. Van Dyke, of 
Brooklyn, has proposed two amendments, the first being 
that in the article which reads: ‘“ Elect infants dying in in- 
fancy are regenerated,” etc., the word ‘‘ elect’’ be omitted. 
Dr. John De Witt replies that this would make the Con- 
fession more intolerant, because the present form allows 
one to believe either that all dying in infancy are elect and 
saved, or that some are non-elect and lost; while the pro- 
posed change would allow but one view to be held. In the 
same way Dr. De Witt objects to Dr. Van Dyke’s proposal 
to amend supra-lapsarianism out of the Confession, and re- 
Plies that however erroneous supra-lapsarianism is, it yet 
has the rights of private belief which should not be denied 
by the Confession. The Evangelist itself editorially com- 
mends heartily an article by Elder Henry Day, of Dr. John 
Hall’s church, in which he earnestly favors revision, inj 
Stancing a number of points in which the confession 
no longer expresses the views of the Church, especially on 
reprobatiou. Mr. Day says: 

“ [never can believe that God from all eternity has predesti- 
Rated a soul to everlasting death, unless that predestination 
was the result of some absolute and uncontrollable necessity 
which no mortal can fathom. If I must find a reason for this 
dectee of God that a soul should perish, I prefer to find it in the 
persistent choice of the free agent in bis sin, than in the abso- 


lute choice of God ‘ for the glory of his sovereign power over his 
creatures.’”’ 

And yet in the same issue of The Evangelist in which Mr. 
Day’s article appears, Dr. Van Dyke rebukes Professor 
Briggs for intimating in The Presbyterian Review for July 
“that the desire for revision comes from Arminians and 
semi-Arminians, who having drifted away from the Stand- 
ards desire greater liberty of opinion.” He says that “ Dr. 
Brigys has no right to make this sweeping accusation.” 


PRESIDENT HARRISON is reported as having expressed 
the opinion that the reasons for calling an extra session 
of Congress outweigh those that are opposed toit. If this 
be his opinion, then the probability is that such a session 
will be called, perhaps in the early part of October. A 
new Congress is to be organized, and the Republicans have 
a majority of only three in the House of Representatives. 
The ruies of the House need to be amended, so that a fili- 
bustering minority cannot blockade all business by frivo- 
Jous motions. The great tariff question is to be settled by 
practical legislation in accordance with the will of the peo- 
pleas expressed at the last election. An extra session 
would secure the organization of the House of Representa- 
tives, the appointment of the standing committees, and 
probably the needed revision of rules, before the time for 
the regular meeting of Congress, and would perhaps settle 
also the several cases of contested seats. We think that it 
would be wise, both in a party sense and for the general 
interests of the country, for the President to call such ases- 
sion. If the Democrats have made up their minds to adopt 
the ‘‘ get together” policy proposed by Mr. Randall, and 
make a fight for the retention of power in the House of 
Representatives, then the sooner the fight comes off and is 
ended the better. An extra session would probably finish 
this fight, whatever it may be, and leave the way open for 
the regular business of Congress. Republicans havea 
majority in both houses, and are entitled to control the 
action of Congress. 





THE Albany Law Journal, commenting on ‘‘ the eloquent 
plea” of Mr. Coekran, of this city, against the execution of 
Kremmler by electricity, reminds the smooth-tongued 
orator that while *‘ eloquence is good in its way,” courts in 
deciding constitutional questions are not likely to be car- 
ried away with ‘pleasing declamation.’”’ The Jowrnal 
says: 

“*Every presumption is in favor of the constitutionality [of the 
law] and the burden is therefore on the prisoner’s counsel to 
show clearly that the new punishment is both ‘cruel and un- 
sual.’ It may be granted that the punishment is ‘unusual,’ 
but it must also be ‘cruel’; otherwise a new and evidently more 
humane punishment could never be introduced because it must 
necessarily be ‘unusual.’ That the new punishment is ‘cruel’ 
is not self-evident. Indeed, it has been adopted because it is ap- 


parently less cruel than hanging, which every one knows is at 
times crucl and tingeritp. . ~. . So fer av tiiom kuevwy, vt prey 


ably ever can find out, there is nothing in the nature of torture 
or lingering in this punishment. It meets the keenest idea of 
speediness, and that includes absence of pain.” 

This is a sensible view of the question. The pretense of 
Mr. Cockran that the infliction of capital punishment by 
electricity violates the provision of the constitution of this 
state which forbids ‘‘cruel and unusual” punishments, is a 
transparent sham that will not stand a moment in the 
Court of Appeals, if the case goes to that court. 





.--. Will the Philadelphia Evening Telegraph please tell 
us definitely what ** work’’ the President has neglected in 
the performance of his Constitutional duty of appointing 
to office? It insists that be has spent too much time in 
considering appointments, implying that he has neglected 
something of great moment. Whatisit? We called at- 
tention to his work as prescribed by the Constitution, and 
failed to find that he had neglected any part of it. Now 
let the Telegraph, as it reiterates its complaint, tell us 
what Constitutional duty the President has neglected in 
the four months he has been in office. 


....A cable dispatch says that the Czar has suppressed 
the Lutheran Church in Russia. Thi; statement is so sur- 
prising that we wait for confirmation. If the Lutheran 
Church is to be suppressed then nothing could hope to be 
allowed toleration except the Orthodox Church, of which 
the Czaris the head. The story is incredible, no matter 
what length of religious persecution of Jews and Stundists 
has prevailed hitherto. The marriages of the I.wperial 
household have been with royal families connected with 
Churches of Lutheran name or descent. 


....Mr. Gladstone has at last givenin his adhesion to the 
proposition to disestablish the Established Church in Scot- 
land. This means, of course, disestablishment in Wales 
also. Mr.Gladstone has for years been evidently waiting for 
the suitable time to press this important reform. The rapid- 
ity of retorms in Great Britain is almost startling to a really 
philosophic mind. It is not without reason that the Prince 
of Wales has said that he expected to succeed to the throne, 
but did not feel at all sure that his son would do so. 


.... What the Republicans of this state should aim to do 
at the next election, and with proper efforts can do, is to 
secure a Republican majority of two-thirds in both houses 
of the legislature. This is the only way in which ballot 
reform and increased restriction upon the liquor traffic in 
the state can be achieved so long as Governor Hill wields 
the veto power. Neither of these measures can succeed 
except by voting down his veto, and it takes a two thirds 
majority to do this. 


....A judge in North Carolina has recently decided that 
the unintentional disturbance of a religious congregation 
by one who conscientiously takes part in the service of 
singing, yet who sings so discordantly as to be an annoy- 
ance to others, is not indictable. This is doubtless good 
law; yet such @ singer should omit to sing altogether or put 





his voice down to a mark at which it will not be heard as 





an annoyance. This is plainly his duty as a matter of com- 
mon decency. 


.... The Canadian Judge, in the case of Burke demanded 
for extradition on the charge of being concerned in the 
murder of Dr. Cronin, has decided to commit him to jail 
for this purpose; and this probably settles the question 
that in due season Burke will be brought back to Chicago, 
and there have the privilege of facing a jury on the ques- 
tion of his guilt or innocence. The facts already proved 
point strongly to his guilt. 


....It,is very appropriate that Miss Willard, President of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, should call on 
all the local unions to hold memorial services in‘honor of 
Mrs. President Hayes on Sunday, July 28th. Miss Willard 
says that “‘no woman ever lived who did so much to dis- 
countenance the social use of intoxicants as that royal and 
lamented Christian matron, Mrs. ex- President Hayes.” 


.... The Supreme Court of California has just decided 
that, under the code of that state, a child born out of law- 
ful wedlock, if recognized by the father as his child, is to 
be deemed legitimate from birth for the purpose of inher- 
itance, even when not received into his family. Thisisa 
humane view of the subject. 


....Mr. Gladstone, in a recent speech on Home Rule in 
Ireland, said: 

“We are the first to tell other nations their faults, but the last 
to listen to any one’s advice.” 
This is a sharp hit at English self-sufficiency, coming from 
appropriate lips. 


-...The friends of ballot-reform in Massachusetts are 
proposing to organize ballot-reform leagues in that state, 
to secure the faithful execution of the law on this subject 
recently passed by the legislature. This is a good move- 
ment. Laws are useful only as they are duly executed. 


.... We are glad that The Herald and Presbyter is fol- 
lowing up our lead in calling attention to the ‘‘ Correspond- 
ence University ’’ of Chicago, which is making a specialty 
of granting desired degrees to applicants on easy terms, 
which include a thesis and a fee of twenty-five dollars. 


...-The Herald, of this city, asks whether the Clan-na- 
Gael organization owns Chicago or Chicago owns the Clan- 
na-Gael. The organization ought to be swept from the 
earth, and then there would be no dispute about the ques- 
tion of ownership. 


HE to whomit isa pleasure to give pain to others, 
and who thus feasts on their distresses, is a moral monster 
who always does the world a favor when he quits it. 


..-.Paul's idea of believers who have died is that they 


are absent from the body and present with the Lord, and 
that, TOO, Imimiecurmvely Arter iaving vue vouy vy -aceun,: 


This is what he expected for himself. (II Cor. v, 8, and 
Philip i, 23.) If this was his expectation, then all Chris- 
tians may entertain the same hope. 


.... The exhortation not to receive ‘‘the grace of God in 
vain,” implies that this grace may be received in vain. It 
is always in vain when it fails he result intended; and 
whether it shall so fail or not is not a matter of necessity, 
but of our own free choice. Mu titudes of men frustrate 
the grace of God by not improving it. They are always 
losers thereby. 


....The great problem of death, which more or less 
presses upon every man’s thought, has its best solution in 
the Bible, alikeas to that constitution of things of which 
death is a part, and as to the consequences resulting there- 
from. Noman improves his vision on this subject by re- 
jecting the Bible, and falling back upon the resources of 
upaided human reason. 


....It 18 @ sage remark of Dr. Johnson, that ‘‘ whatever 
withdraws us from the power of our senses, whatever makes 
the past, the distant and the future predominant over the 
present, advances us in the dignity of thinking beings.” 
The man who lives mainly within the limits of his physical 
senses, certainly lives on a small scale, and at a low level, 
as compared with his possibilities. 


.... The Bible describes some men as “having no hope,” 
and being “without God in the world.” (Ephes. ii, 12. 
This isan awful picture of humanity. It is hardly possible 
to conceive of a sadder spectacle than that presented by 
the man of whom the picture is true. He has no hope in 
God, and does not worship or obey him. His relations to 
God are those of a sinner unsaved by grace. 


....Paul’sstatement to the effect that, ‘‘ God wasin Christ, 
reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing their 
trespasses unto them,” is an epitome of the essential sub- 
stance of the whole plan of human redemption, by which 
God and sinners are placed in harmony with each other. 
(II Cor. v, 19.) Christ isthe agent of this reconciliation, and 
his work is the process through which it is accomplished. 


....God’s government is an absolute imperialism in 
which all the powers of government are vested im and ex- 
ercised by one Supreme Ruler. The universe is in his 
hands. His ch:racter and his attributes constitute a per- 
fect guaranty that his government will be administered in 
the best possible manner. Al] finite thought may sweetly 
pillow its head on this proposition, and rest in peace with 
God on the throne. 


...-Paul’s ideas of the grace of God, as manifest in the 
Gospel of Christ, were so intense and so vast that he taxed 
language to the utmost in the effort toexpress them. He 
hence used such phrases as ‘‘ the unspeakable gift,” ‘the 
riches of his grace,” ‘‘the exceeding riches of his grace 
toward us through Jesus Christ,’ and ‘“‘the unsearchable 
riches of Christ.”” God’s grace in Christ wasto his mind 
a marvelousand most exhilarating fact; and such it will 
be to all who devoutly study the Bible. 
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THE NORTHFIELD BIBLE-SCHOOL. 
BY FRED L, NORTON. 





THERE is a current impression that the summer-school 
idea is being run into the ground. Altho this may be 
partly true with reference to educational institutions, 
properly so called, it certainly does not apply to summer 
schools which have for their object Bible study and train- 
ing for Christian work. Indeed, there is only one school 
which combines these features to an extent and with a 
success which makes its reputation world-wide. Mr. D. 
L. Moody’s Annual Conference and Encampment for Col- 
lege Students gathers young men from the colleges of 
Great Britain, Germany and Japan, as well as the United 
States. At the fourth Conference, held from June 29th to 
July 10th of this year, there were nearly 400 delegates, rep- 
resenting 125 different colleges—an increase of 29 in the 
number of colleges represented over last year’s record. 

What is the attraction which draws these young collegi- 
ans from their homes during the first two weeks of the long 
vacation, and what do they study in Northfield? From 
three to four hours each day are spent in listening to stir- 
ring addresses on live topics, from some of the most well- 
known men of all denominations. The leading speakers 
this year were Bishop M. E. Baldwin, of Huron; Bishop 
Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., and Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, of Phila- 
delphia; Dr. A. J. Gordon, of Boston; Prof. William R. 
Harper, of Yale University, and Dr. Moses D. Hoge, of 
Richmond, Va. The most prominent figure on the plat- 
form, and almost the only speaker who remained during 
the entire Conference, was Dr. I. D. Driver, of Portland, 
Ore. Dr. Driver is not well known this side of the Missis- 
sippi, but he won renown in Christian warfare by a debate 
with a noted skeptic in Chicago, and Mr. Moody considers 
himself very fortunate in securing him. The subjects of 
the addresses which produced the most marked impression 
on the audience were: “ The Bible and the Monuments” 
(furnishing confirmatory evidence, direct and indirect, of 
the inspiration of the Bible), by Professor Harper; ‘‘ Some 
Characteristics of the Christian Ministry Required by Our 
Times,” by Bishop Foss; ‘‘ God’s Existence, and the Natu- 
ral Necessity of a Revelation from Him,’ by Dr. Driver; 
‘‘ The Personal Christ,” by Dr. Hoge, and ‘‘The Holy Spi- 
rit,” considered by Mr. Moody, Dr. Gordon and Bishop 
Baldwin. ‘The last subject suggests a somewhat peculiar 
feature of these schools, from which many of the students 
receive a lasting inspiration, which showsits power in their 
Christian work during the rest of their college course. A 
portion of the last three days was this year devoted to ser- 
mons on the Holy Spirit, and his power for service, and in 
prayer for the descent of the Spirit with power, upon the 
students individually, to inspire and direct their lives. 

Dutto wauy, taluablo aco arc thoce moectinugs, and stir 
ring as are the addresses delivered in them, they did not 
constitute the most important part of the Conference. The 
entire encampment, with the exception of these large meet- 
ings, was in the hands of an executive committee of the 
Y. M. C. A., C. K. Ober being the chairman. Much time 
was therefore devoted to Y. M. C. A. work. A conference 
was held each morning at 8:15, on the methods of work of 
the coliege department of the Y. M.C. A., and five similar 
conferences were held during the ten days, at twilight, on 
the general association work. Such subjects were taken 
up as ‘**The Association Meeting,” ‘‘How to Reach New 
Students,” in the former; and in the latter meetings, ‘‘The 
Y. M. C. A. Secretaryship as a Life Work,’’ and ‘The 
Springfield Training School.’’ At some of these meetings, 
brief addresses were made by leaders on these subjects, but 
many consisted of entirely miscellaneous discussion be- 
tween representatives of the different associations, each 

describing the methods of his own branch. The result was 
aconsensus of opinion especially valuable, because pains 
were taken to secure the attendance of at least one delegate 
from every college represented, and the experience of all 
was used for the benefit of the association. The officers 
have summarized the practical points thus gained, and ex- 
pect to make use of the results in their future work 
throughout the country. They rightly consider this one 
of the most valuable portions of the Conference, since these 
results could hardly be satisfactorily obtained in any other 
way. 

Bat, if we stop here, a third of the students will say we 
have left out the most important matter of all. The story 
of the Students’ Volunteer Mission Movement, which 
originated at this school three years ago, was definitely or- 
ganized the next year, and has resulted in the enlistment 
of over 3.900 young men and women as foreign missionaries, 
is well kuownin religious circles. About sixty of these 
volunteers came to Northfield this year prepared to work 
untiringly to increase their number. They held half-a-dozen 
meetings early in the evening, many an earnest plea for for- 
eign work was made, and the great need of missionaries 
was urged as a reason which ought to determine every con- 
scientious Christian to consecrate himself to foreign mis- 
sionary work. At the close of every meeting pledges were 
distributed, and all urged tosign. These methods were 
supplemented by personal conversation. The result was 
the addition of fifty-six names to the list of student volun- 
teers. About $250 was raised to pay the expenses of ad- 
dresses by volunteers in churches during the vacation. Mr. 
Robert P. Wilder, of Union Seminary, a leader in the 
movement, has spent three years in touring among the col- 
leges for the purpose of raising volunteers, and his place 
will be taken the coming college year by Mr. R. E. Speer, 
ef Princeton College. 

Another department of the school was that of the train- 
ing classes conducted by Mr. James McConaaghy, secretary 
of the Twenty-third Street branch of the New York Y. M. 
C. A.; and the Bible-class led by Mr. F. K. Sanders, of Yale, 
assistant to Professor Harper, who instructed the boys in 
the professor’s method of inductive Bible study. 

What are the results waich justify the existence of such 





aschool? The feeling predominant in every one’s mind has 
been that of adirect personal ble-sing and inspiration from 
the atmosphere of the place and contact withso many edu- 
cated and cultured Christians, as well as from the meet- 
ings themselves. Beyondthis the majority of the members 
of the Y. M.C. A. think they have received great benefit 
in the methods of their college and general association work, 
from the smaller conferences mentioned above. Still others 
have had intellectual difficulties about the Bible cleared up 
intheir minds. But the practical test of the value of these 
conferences will not appear till the colleges open in the 
fall, and it will then become a matter of observation which 
the officers of the Association will not fail to ascertain, 
whether there is a sufficiently increased activity among 
the different colleges to attribute great influence to these 
meetings. But the results of former years indicated what 
may be expected the coming winter. The delegates this 
year who were not present at former conferences, report 
that they were induced to come by the fact that their fel- 
lows, who attended on previous years, showed a change in 
their Christian life, a depth of spirituality which had never 
been noticed in them before. In one college, the delegates 
who came last year returned so much imbued with the 
evangelistic spirit, and went to work with such energy, 
that within a few months, every man in college, not 
a Christian, was converted. Surely these are proofs that 
itis not an idle pastime for 500 collegians to spend two 
weeks studying God’s Word among the beautiful hills and 
wooded slopes of the Connecticut. 
WESTFIELD, MASs. 


“THE GENERAL SYNOD OF THE LUTHERAN 
CHURCH.” 


BY PROFESSOR J. W. RICHARD, D.D. 











THE article of the Rev. W. H. Lewars, in THE INDEPEN- 
DENT, of July 4th, under the title given above, contains 
sO many errors, and does such eminent injustice to the 
General Synod and to one of fts chief representatives, that 
in the interest of fact and fairness, the following corrections 
are necessary: 

1. That the liturgical feature had for the last twenty- 
five years been greatly on the decline in the Lutheran 
Church. Exactly the converse of thisistrue. Twenty-five 
years ago the writer of the article in question, the Rev. W. 
H. Lewars, was a very small boy, and consequently knew 
very little about the liturgical condition of the Lutheran 
Church in this country. But asa matter of fact, as all 
well-informed persons know, twenty-five years ago the 
liturgical feature was scarcely at all recognizable among 
English-speaking Lutherans, a few ministers and congre- 
gations excepted, and the construction and adoption of 
such a liturgy as the Common Service, would have been 
morally impossible twenty-five years ago. It may be safely 
asserted that the liturgical feature among English speak- 
lug Lutherans is at least three times as preminent as it 
was twenty-five years ago, and that the number of pastors 
and congregations using a liturgy in woiship is at least 
three times as great pow as it was then. 

2. That ‘“‘a strong prejudice exists against liturgical 
service in this branch of the Church ’’—the General Synod. 
This is contrary to the facts. Repeatedly has the General 
Synod declared itself in favor of ‘liturgical service” ; and 
has now with almost unanimous voice placed before her 
congregations two liturgies, one comparatively simple and 
the other the fullest known to Protestantism. True, many 
pastors and congregations in the General Synod (and the 
same is true of other Lutheran bodies) prefer non-litur- 
gical worship; but this preference has never crystalized 
itself into a prejudice against liturgical service, nor has it, 
at least within the last twenty-five years, raised its voice 
in favor of the abolition of liturgical service. The senti- 
ment is well-nigh universal that the General Synod must 
have a liturgy, but at the same time the sentiment is of 
equally wide prevalence that the use of a liturgical service 
must be leit entirely free, and that consciences dare not 
be burdened. This principle is fundamental to the very 
genius of Lutheranism. 

3. ‘* That there were three distinct opinions—one that 
the Church needs no liturgy at all; another, that the 
old and simpler form was all that was demanded, and a 
third in favor of the new form.’’ Not only was the first 
opiuion—* that the Church needs no liturgy at all’’—vot 
broached, nor discussed. nor intimated, but we venture to 
say that no member of the General Synod would or could 
have had the temerity to broach or discuss, or intimate 
such an opinion on the floor of that beay. The second 
and third ‘‘opinions” are contradicted by that almost 
unanimous action of the General Synod which ordered 
the publication of both the old and the new form, 
and the placing of both on a perfect equality before the 
Charch. 

4. That “the Rev. M. Valentine, D.D., President of the 
Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, voices the sentiments 
of the Low Church side of the General Synod.”’ On the 
one hand, there is no ‘‘ Low Church side cf the General 
Synod” in any such sense as intimated by Mr. Lewars— 
viz., as wholly non-liturgical. On the other hand, itis 
simply a matter of fact that, as pastor, before coming to 
Gettysburg, twenty-three years ago, Dr. Valentine used 
the liturgy in conducting the worship of the sanctuary. 
Both his practice and his teaching at Gettysburg have 
been pronounced in favor of the use of a liturgy. His stu- 
dents and his four colleagues in theological instruction 
(and we venture to say, also, all the members of the Joint 
Committee on Common Service) unanimously enter their 
protest against the imputation that Dr. Valentine voices 
the sentiments of any Low Church party, either in doc- 
trine or in matters of worship. 

5. That the General Synod did not accept the proposition 
to recognize the great Christian festivals—Christmas, 
Easter and Whitsuntide. The very converse of this, also, 
is true. The General Synod unanimously indorsed the 
acticn of the Board of Publication in instructing its editor 
ef Sunday schov! literature to provide lessons for the great 











| 
Christian festivals; and, as a matter of fact, such lessons 
have been, now are and will still be used in the Sunday- 
schools of the General Synod, as additions to and “ modifi- 
cations in the International Series.’ 

6. That “it is quite probable that the Churh will, in the 
near future lay the international scheme aside,” ‘The 
upanimity and emphasis with which the General Synod 
voted to continue to use the “international scheme” 
(with the modifications above indicated), give very sma} 
reason to believe that the conjecture of Mr. Lewars will be 
realized ‘‘in the near future.’’ Indeed, as a visitor to the 
General Synod and a close observer of its proceedings (ang 
Mr. Lewars was nothing more) we received the distinct 
impression that at least nine-tenths of the pastors, and 
perhaps even a larger proportion or the laymen, are very 
decidedly in favor of ‘the international scheme.” 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, GETTYSBURG, PENN. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 





It is stated that in and near Boston there are thirty 
Congregational churches without pastors. 


.... The Scottish Original Secession Synod reports a mem- 
bership of 4,643, which indicates an inerease for the year of 
48. The Synod has sent a missionary to Central India. 


....Archdeacous of the English Church wear gaiters and 
a peculiar cut of breeches. The new Archdeacon of Lon- 
don has discarded both. The only mark of arcbidiaconal 
distinction he wears is a small rosette in the center of his 
tall hat. 


....-Pastor Chiniquy, who has dune so much for the cause 
of Evangelical religion among the Catholics of Canada and 
this country, celebrated his eightieth birthday on the 30th 
of June. A testimonial fund was raised in honor of the 
occasion. 


....Count de Mun believes in entire liberty of conscience. 
He thinks the French law injuriously affects convents, 
monasteries and religious orders. ‘If,’”’ he writes, *‘ you 
like going to Mass go by all means, but don’t ask me to go, 
If it amuses men to be monks, by all means let them be 
monks. As for me I don’t understand that kind of amuse- 
ment.”’ 


....Cable dispatches state that Austria, through the Pa- 
pal Nuncio at Vienna, has prevailed upon the Pope to re- 
main at Rome, in order to avoid embarrassing the Italian 
Government. The Osservatore Romano says that if the 
Pope should be forced to exile himself from Rome, he will 
not ask sovereignty from any Power, but will merely re- 
quest temporary hospitality, as he will certainly return to 
Rome. 


.... The Chinese Evangelist, of this city, gives a list of 
123 Chinese schools and missions in this country, The av- 
erage attendance, so far as given, is about 1,600. This total 
does not include the missions of the Pacific Coast, in con- 
nection with which there are 217 Christians. In schoolsin 
this city and Brooklyn there are thirty-five schools, with 
an average attendance of 700, of whom sixty-four are Chris- 
tians. 

....Dr. Henry M. Dexter writes, as Chairman of Com- 
mittee of Andover Alumni, to the London Nonconformist 
to correct the report copied into that paper from an Ameri 
can source, that ‘it is proved, beyond cavil, that Dr. 
Seelye voted to acquit all five of the professors who had 
been accused of heterodoxy.”’ Dr. Dexter says: “ No such 
proof has appeared, and at the* proper time it will be 
proved that the fact 1s far otherwise.” 


....Dr. Pentecost has been warmly welcomed in Edin- 
burgh. A writer in The Christian Leader says: 

“Dr. Pentecost is a great leader of a return to the old Apos- 
tolic method, and we strongly recommend all whom it may con- 
cern to try and hear him.” 

A Scottish daily says: 


* TheAmerican divine has managed to secure more co-opera- 
tion among rival denominations than any ten men at home.” 


....The Presbytery of New Brunswick has answered the 
overture on Revision of the Confession of Faith as follows: 

“ The Presbytery of New Brunswick, having carefully consid- 
ered the overture in relation to the Revision of the Confession 
of Faith proposed by the General Assembly, respectfully replies 
as follows: This Presbytery does not desire any revision of the 
Confession of Faith.” 
A statement of reasons, offered by Professor Warfield, to 
accompany the answer was laid over till the October meet- 
ing. One of these reasons is: ‘‘ We have no hope of better- 
ing the Confession either in the doctrines it states or in the 
manner in which they are stated.” 


....Bishop D. A. Payne, D.D., Senior Bishop of the Afri 
can Methodist Episcopal Church, sends us for publication @ 
protest, signed by himself, against the election by the 
Board of Bishops of that Church of Dr. W. B. Derrick as 
Secretary of Home and Foreign Missions. He says: 

Now | feel it my duty as the Senior Bishop ef the A. M. E. 
Church to let our connection in particular and the Christian 
Church in general know that, of the eleven Bishops of the A. M. 
E. Church only six were present; of these six the votes of four 
placed Dr. Derrick in the office of the Secretary of Home and 
Foreign Missions. I, Daniel A. Payne, did stoutly oppose his 
election. 

Bishop Payne then gives his reasons for opposing Dr. Der- 
tick. They are of a very serious character. 


....The eighth Annual Convention of the United Socie- 
ties of Christian Endeavor was held in Philadelphia last 
week. The delegates and general attendance filled Armory 
Hall and the sessions were of great interest. President F. 
E. Clark presided and encouraging annual reports were 
submitted. A feature of the Convention was the enthusi- 
astic reception given Postmaster-General Wanamaker. 
There are now 7,671 societies with a membership of 470,000. 
They are found in 22 denominations, the majority being in 
the Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist and Congregational 
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churches. The past year there have been added 3,000 soci- 
eties and about 160,000 members, by far the largest increase 
ever recorded in a single year. As neurly as can be ascer- 
tained at least 45,000 young people from the societies have 
joined the @hurches within the year. 

ne _Archtishop Elder, of Cincinnati, has issued a circular 
letter to the clergy and laity of the archdiocese, expressing 
the pain he felt at the announcement that on the ** occasion 
of the blessing of a new church in Cincinnati [on Sunday] 
there wasa selling of beer ina room opened for a lunch, 
in violation of both the ecclesiastical and civil law.’ 
Tho the pastor is said to have forbidden it, the Archbishop 
holds that he failed in vigilance. As a penalty he is re- 
quired to withdraw to a spiritual retreat for a week. The 
Archbishop notifies all clergy that after this admonition 
“any new offense would merit a severer penalty—canoni- 
cal suspension or permanent removal for priest, interdict 
from the sacraments for the laity, or other pain according 
to the circumstances.” 


.... The articles’ of complaint against the Bishop of Lin- 
coln have the following formidable introduction: 

“In the name of God Amen We Edward White by Divine 

Providence Lord Archbishop of Canterbury Primate of All Eng- 
land and Metropolitan To you the Right Reverend Father in 
Christ Edward by Divine permission Lord Bishop of Lincoln All 
and singular the articles heads and interrogatories hereunder 
written touching and concerning your soal’s health and the law- 
ful correction of your manners and more especially for having 
when officiating as Bishop and the principal celebrant in the ad- 
ministration of the Holy Communion in the church of St. Peter’s 
at Gowts in the city of Lincoln and in the cathedral church of 
Lincoln in the month of December 1887 been party to and taken 
part in the observance of certain unlawrul rites and ceremcnies,” 
etc. 
The charges are in brief as follows: Using lighted candles 
op the communion table, the mixing of water with the sac- 
ramental wine, the making the sign of the Cross, the ob- 
servance of the ceremony of ablution, taking the eastward 
position, and singing the Agnus Dei after the prayer of 
consecration. The counsel for the Bishop of Lincoln have 
objected to the reception of the articles, and the Archbishop 
is to hear argument on the motion July 23d. 


.... The preliminary hearing in the Andover Appeal case 
was continued before Commissioner Robinson last week. 
Dr. Dexter, Professor Smyth and Judge Marshall testified 
as witnesses, and depositions by Mr. Judd, a bookseller of 
New Haven and Professor Bemis, as to conversations with 
Dr. Eustis concerning the case of the Andover professors 
were submitted. Professor Bemis heard him denounce 
certain doctrines as contrary to Scripture and reason, altno 
taught by professors in a theological seminary. Mr. Judd 
testified to remarks by Dr. Eustis before the decision of the 
Andover cases or before he heard of the decision—he 
could not fix the date. Dr, Dexter testified as to 
the action of the alumni. Judge Marshall, of the Board of 
Visitors, produced a‘document written by Dr. Eustis, giv- 
ing his proposed finding in the Andover cases. Judge 
Marshall said Dr. Eustis’s conduct was characterized by 
the utmost candor and fairness. Professor Smyth testified 
as to the filing of the specifications concerning Dr. Eustis’s 
alleged partiality. He denied that he had ever waived all 
distinction between his teaching in the Andover Review 
and the lecture-room of the Seminary. Judge Marshall 
testified that he had made a memorandum at the close of 
Professor Smyth’s case of an admission by Professor Smyth 
or his counsel waiving the distinction referred to above. 
Many witnesses testified to being present at the trial and 
failing to hear any such admissions as is claimed to have 
been made. The hearing is understood to be closed. 


....A letter from Toronto to the Boston Advertiser says 
that the question of the division of common schools 
into public schools and separate or parochial schools isa 
burning question in sections of Canada. At the union of 
the four eastern provinces it was agreed that the educa- 
tional rights of the religious minorities in each province, 
as they existed, should be guaranteed in the act of union. 
These guarantees secured for the Protestant mivority in 
Quebec Province the right to have schools separate and dis- 
tinct from the public schools of the Province. These sepa- 
rate schools, as a matter of fact, are just such schools as 
the public schools in Massachusetts —non-sectarian and 
practically free, the small amount of fees charged not going 
far toward-the support of the system. The schools of the 
majority in Quebec are such asthe Roman Catholic Church 
prescribes. They are exclusively French. The catechism 
and religious observances are the most prominent features 
of education. The priest rules all. There is a Roman 
Catholic superintendent and a Protestant superintendent; 
a Roman Catholic council of education and a Protestant 
council of education. The Roman Catholic bishops of the 
province are supreme over the whole Roman Catholic por- 
tion of this double headed system. 


....-The Congregation of the Index has just put on the 
Index Expurgatorius Rosmini’s ** Encyclopedia of Science 
and Literature,” and the Pope has addressed a letter to the 
Archbishop of Milan recounting the late history of the ex- 
amination of the works of Rosmini, the Italian philosopher 
and founder of the religious order of Rosminians. In 1882 
Pope Leo XIII wrote a letter warning against heated dis- 
cussions of the Rosminian philosophy, and he afterward 
directed the Council of the Inquisition to examine Ros- 
mini’s works with a view to a judgment upon them. This 
Was done, and the decree condemning forty propositions 
“forthe most part from the posthumous works’ of Ros- 
mini, was promulgated March 7th, 1888. It seems that 
certain Catholics have argued, says the Pope in his late 
letter, that this is ‘a decree which can be violated with 
impunity, that We [the Pope] were almost unaware of its 
being drawn up, and that it was published and promul- 
gated without Our approbation.”” The Pope declares these 
Statements untr.ie, that he fully approves of the action of 
the Council of the Inquisition, and he now condemns such 


firming personally the authority of the decree condemning 
Rosminianisin. In all this nothing is said of the fact that 
Rosmini was a special favorite of Gregory XVI, nor of the 
fact that under Pope Pius IX his philosophy was examined 
and the charges of heresy dismissed. But the expression 
‘‘posthumous works”’ indicate an effort not to seem to con- 
tradict the previous verdict of acquittal. 








Missions. 


A KOREAN’S VIEW OF PROBATION AFTER 
DEATH. 


BY THE REV. H. G. APPENZELLER. 


A FEW days ago a Korean Christian came to me with 
forms of prayer and rules for praying. Korea is virgin 
soil for Christianity; yet these converts, ignorant as some of 
them are, amaze us by the light they have on Scriptural 
truths. This man fn his exhortation told how all work 
ought to be done on Saturday, even to boiling the rice; 
how when entering the place of worship order and quiet 
ought to be observed, and that you should not go to prayer 
either right before or right aftera meal. The last is not 
given as ‘‘a Scriptural truth.” The strictest Puritan could 
not have found fault with his rules for prayer and worship. 
He then read me his first prayer, which was comprehen- 
sive, reverent, orthodox. Prayer number two was the 
Apostles’ Creed rather than a petition. He then came to 
his third part, a prayer for the dead. I listened more at- 
tentively. He was one step removed from pure heathen- 
ism; he did not pray tothe dead, but for them. He prayed 
for the departed, but his petition was directed to the God 
who gives and takes life. He went on: ‘* Lord, as we know 
not whether the soul of the departed went to Heaven or to 
Hell”— ‘Stop,’ said I; ‘‘bhear me. That is not ortho- 
dox.”? He looked up with the deepest interest, almost 
alarmed. We then read the parable of ‘‘ Dives and Laz- 
aras,” and I explained that the gulf between Lazarus and 
Dives, between those in Paradise and those in Hell, was 
impassable. The truth went home. This man knew noth- 
ing of the speculations of Andover, his knowledge is lim- 
ited to the plain words and teachings of the Bible; and 
with the deepest feelings he closed his book (in which the 
prayers were written) and said: ‘This is useless. I am 
afraid.” 

This last sentence was said in a way that showed he be- 
lieved that ‘now is the accepted time; now is the day of 
salvation.” God’s Word was pot to be questioned. Ifthe 
gulf is “impassable,” and we are or praying ground now, 
we must not be slow to make our calling and election sure. 
Having talked a little more, and as he left he said : ** Well, 


I must tear this out; this cannot be used.” 
The next Gay be calicd again. I eokcd Ura: wheorer ne 


had thought on the subject/of our conversation. ‘I have.” 
‘“Well, how about it ?”? “Iam still more afraid. We are 
in great darkness.” Itisevenso. We have reason to be 
“more afraid”? as we read and ponder the great truths 
of the written Word. 

The average Asiatic cares little for the truth if it stands 
in his way. This man was so deeply moved and his yield- 
ing to Scripture so prompt and unreserved that I believe 
the truth has taken hold of his heart. Rome may have 
‘‘use” for prayers for the departed; but we who believe 
probation ends with life have reason to be ‘“‘ more afraid,” 
as we know not when death may overtake us. 

SEOUL, KOREA, May 28tb, 1889, 


- 
a. 





A DISPATCH from London gives extracts from letters 
of Africau missionaries concerning the effect of the inter- 
national blockade on the east coast of Africa. The block- 
ade has prevented the export of slaves, but it has not di- 
minished the slave traffic in the interior. Mr. Robson, of 
the Church Missionary Society, writes from Mombasa, near 
the coast, north of Zanzibar: 

“If the blockade is preventing the transportation of slaves 
in boats it has not arrested the trade. The crimes committed 
by the Arabs in the interior are worse than ever. No longer 
able to export the Negroes, they drag them far north by land, 
and scarcely one in ten slaves reaches his destination Many of 
the slave bands that are passing north through this country 
come frum the Makua district east of Lake Nyassa. By the 
time they reach this region they have traveled several hundred 
miles.” 


Father Bridoux, a Roman Catholic missionary, writes 
from the southeast coast of Lake Tanganyika that on his 
journey from Mpwapwa to the lake he passed many cara- 
vans of slaves, who were, for the most part, living skele- 
tons. In spite of their miserable condition the men wore 
the slave fork on their shoulders, while the women were 
fastened together in long lines by chains. All the children 
who could walk bore burdens in proportion to their size. 
Father Bridoux tells terrible stories of finding wretched 
captives who, overcome by weakness, had been left to die 
along the route, and who were still alive when he saw 
them. The Comoro Islands, south of Zanzibar and Mad- 
agascar, have in the past been the destination of many 
thousands of slaves captured by the Arabs onthe main- 
land. The Sultan Abdallah of the Comoros has now, 
under the influence of Dr. Ormieres, the French Resident 
at his capital, issued a proclamation abolishing slavery in 
his islands. He forbids the purchase and sale of slaves, 
and announces that any person landing on the Comores 
shall be free, whatever his previous condition. There are 
about 23,000 slaves in the Comoros who have been brought 
from the mainland. On March 8th the Queen of Madagas- 
car issued a proclamation to her people, in which she says 
that all slaves who are landed in her dominions shall be 
free when they touch ker soil. ‘Ifthe natives of Africa,” 
says the Queen, “are brought across the sea, and intro- 
duced into any part of Madagascar to be slaves, they shall 





language as injurious to himself and to the Church, re-af- 





Biblical Research. 


Pror. A. H. Sayce has recently republished his trans- 
lation of the Siloam-tunnel Inscription, in the first volume 
of the new ‘Records of the Past” series, but without 
throwing any new light on the obscure expression in the 
third line, rendered by him, ‘For there was an excess (?) 
in the rock on the right hand (and on the left?).”” How- 
ever, from his thorough acquaintance with the Arabic, M. 
Clermont-Ganneau has lately drawn a definition which not 
only makes good sense of this obscure expression but offers 
a happy explanation of the whole sentence of which this 
phrase is the concluding part. His solution and his trans- 
lation of the extire inscription deserve to be more widely 
known than his ‘‘ Recucil”’ is likely to make them: 

“The middle of the third line contains the darkest passage of 
the inscription and the one which has raised the most discus- 
sion, tho the actual reading no longer offers any doubt. 
The word 4} remains to the present moment a veritable 
enigma. One other difficulty lies in the value to be attributed 
most properly to the particle ‘5 with Which this short phrase 
begins. Many scholars are of opinion that it should be con- 
sidered here as playing the réle of the Hebrew °5, announcing 
direct discourse, and should be translated “(crying one to the 
other): that the zEDA was in the rock, on the right and on the left.” 
But Ido not share this opinion; the intervention of the verb 
rn, was, in the past tense, indicates that we have here still a 
point in a narrative discourse; and I understand ‘5 in its sense, 
equally quite frequent, of for, because. The expression is not 
corsecutive with what has gone before; on the contrary, what 
has gone before is the logical corollary of it—the parties of the 
two extremes of the tunnel, the two gangs of werkmen, some 
cubits before uniting at the middle of the tunnel, hear their 
mutual cries, because there had been a zepa on the right and on 
the left. Now, as the Hebrew Lexicon does not supply us with 
anything satisfactory in regard to this word 7}, we are justi- 
fied in appealing to the Lexicon of congeneric idioms; but, in 
the Arabic, we see that the root zeda has the signification of to 
aim, to direct a thing exactly at a mark or into a hole—a signifi- 
cation which marvelously applies to this meeting at a given 
point, in the solid rock, in the heart of the hill, of the two gangs 
arrived from the right and from the left, that is to say from the 
Pool and from the Fountain. 


Regarding the opening words of the inscription as refer- 
ring to a vignette above it, or figurative scene representing 
the operation of breakin, down the last wall of rock be- 
tween the workmen—a sculpture never executed on ac) 
count of religious scruple or popular prejudice against 
graven images, M. Ganneau translates the whole record 
as follows: 


“Such was the cutting through. 
And the manner of the cutting through was thus: 
{ A. Throughout [a certain time or distance, the miners used] 
| the pick (advancing) the one toward the other; 

a J 8B. And when there remained only three cubits [of rock to be 
broken down], they hearé their voices calling the oneto 
the other; for there had been an accurate alignment in 
Se A a a ey Ua Se ae saa 

And on the (very) day of the cutting through: 

A. The miners met the one face to face with the other, pick 

upon pick; 

B. And the waters flowed from the Fountain even to the Pool, 

over a lengtia of twelve hundred cubits; 
And a hundred cubits was the thickness of the rock 

{ above the head of the miners.” 


Il 





Of course, this analysis is M. Ganneau’s also—a device by 
which he attempts to throw into strongest relief the sym- 
metry and connecticn, as well as succession and arrange- 
ment of the ideas contained in the inscription, in lieu of a 
long commentary. 


.... Evidence has been reproduced in this column, from a 
Babylonian cylinder in the British Museum whose inscrip- 
ion has been recently translated for the first time, going 
to show that an interval of seven bundred years separated 
the two kings, Burnaburyas and Hammurabi, the latter 
the founder, and the former the repairer of Bét-samas, a 
temple beloved by Samas and Aa, Assuming Burnaburyas 
as the contemporary of Amenophis lV, in Egypt, to have 
flourished c. B.c. 1450, this would give B.c. 2150 for the 
era of Hammurabi. But, quite recently, M. Jules Oppert 
has read before the Académie des Lnscriptions, a communi- 
cation upon ‘“‘The Date of Amenophis IV, King of 
Egypt, and the two Chaldean kings, Purnapurias and 
Hammurabi,”’ in which he brought forward considera- 
tions, which, in his opinion, appeared conclusive for a date 
nearly two centuries earlier, and establishing the reign of 
Hammurabi between the limits of B.c. 2394-2339. Unless, 
therefore, the possibility of a Burnaburyas II is to be re- 
sorted to(of whom there is no historical indication) the 
dates of these kings will have to be set back about two 
hundred years, and with them the period of the Egyptian 
heretic ruler, Khuen-aten—provided Dr, Oppert’s argu- 


ments are sound, a full statement of which will be awaited 
with much interest. The bearing of this earlier time-period 
on biblical chronology is evident. As Amenophis IV 
lived about two hundred years before the Exodus, ample 
space will thus be allowed both for the four hundred and 
thirty years of Sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt, and for 
the four hundred and eighty years from the Exodus to the 
fourth year of Solomon’s reign over Israel, in which he 
began to build the house of the Lord. 


.«--Dr. Dérpfeld, secretary of the German Archeological 
Institute, at Athens, at a recent assembly of that Institute 
recalled the fact of years ago having pointed out the simi- 
larity of the remains found in Tiryns with those of many 


African colonies of Phoenicia, among them Carthage; and 
now, he added, he might go further and point out the anal- 
ogies existing between the Megaron at ‘iryns and the 

emple of Solomon at Jerusalem, which are known to have 
been constructed by Phcenician workmen. He hoped these 
lines of investigation might be traced further. 


....Shortly after the discovery of so many mummies of 
the eighteenth, nineteenth and twenty-first dynasties at 
Dair el Bahari, in the summer of 1881, Professor G. Mas- 
pero published several photographs of them with descrip- 
tive text in a volume entitled *‘La Trouvaille de Deir el- 
Bahari.” Now, however, he is about to issue another 


work, under the title of *‘ Les Momies Royules de Deir el- 
Bahari,” with full translations of inscriptions and papyri, 
anatomical measurements, and a mass of new and impor- 





not be slaves but free subjects.”’ 


tant historical anc archeological details, 
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Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR JULY 28th. 


ISRAEL ASKING FOR A KING.—1 SaM., 
viii, 4-20. 








NotrEs.—‘* Unto Ramah.” Ramah 
means a high place. No one knows which 
Ramah this was, for there were many of 
them. It is probable that this was the 
birthplace of Samuel (i, 19). “Thou art 
old.”’—Supposing that this is about twenty 
years after the last lesson, it would make 
Samuel between sixty and seventy years 
old; that is too old for active military com- 
mand. “Thy sons walk not in thy 
ways.’’—A sufficient reason against hered- 
itary authority Hissons Joel and Abijah 
were too far off for Samuel to control (viii, 
2). -* Like ali the nations.”’—Auto- 
cratic kingly rule was the popular form of 
government for all the surrounding nations. 
Perhaps Israel in her struggle for renewed 
greatoess felt ashamed of being governed 
by a priest rather than by a king. It is not 
strange that Samuel should feel disgust at 
being ousted from supreme power after all 
the triumphs he had achieved as a judge 
and leader.— The description of the des- 
potic Eastern government is very vivid and 
applies to Eastern governments of the pres- 
ent day. How fully the prophecy of the 
verses eleven to eighteen was fulfilled see 
I Kings, xii, 4-15. 

Instructton.—We are surprised at the 
outset of the lesson to learn that all the 
elders were the ones that demanded a 
change from the rule of God to the autoc- 
racy of mao. One would naturally suppose 
that young men in the heat and blood of 
youth might be dissatisfied with the appar- 
ently stupid reign of an old priest ; but that 
the recognized sages of the people should 
make such a mistake and be so misled is 
noteworthy. Old men, in spite of their 
years and experience, are not always trust- 
worthy. They can be the worst of tempt- 
ers. Dissipation that bas withstvod the 
onslaught of years is apt to be alluring. 
The man who has with impunity drunk 
every day of his life upto ninety years is 
the most bitter foe temperance deals with. 
We are too often apt to forget our common 
sense when white hairs, by virtue of their 


venerable anality cammand a mistaken 
respect. We are always to honor the white- 
ness of a man’s hair; but it does not always 
follow that a white soul lies beneath them. 

It is a well-worn adage that a minister’s 
sons and a deacon’s daughters are not the 
most exemplary children in the community. 
Samuel as well as Eli seems to have been 
unfortunate in his offspring. It is hard to 
say when the responsibility over one’s chil- 
dren ceases. Is it when they come of age, 
when they are married or not until their 
burial? Not the worst custom among the 
Chinese is the absolute obedience cbildien 
pay their parents up to the death of either. 
If Christian parents in this independent 
age insisted more upon the spiritual train- 
ing of their children no matter how old 
their boys and girls grew, their attention 
might save many a character. The reluc- 
tance that even clergymen feel about speak- 
ing to their children upon religious subjects 
is absurd, unmanly and unchristian. 

It was the old story of preferring the 
pomp of some titled man to the power of 
God. Itisa strange wonder that there are 
still some people in these days and in this 
democratic country who have the spirit of 
the old Jewish elders in them, and who de- 
mand or wish to ape a different style of 
government because other nations have it, 
Anglomaniacs, and those whom we might 
call titlomaniacs are indeed few, and be- 
long to an effete stratum of society. But 
there are others in our borders who are 
working for anew régime; they are the 
unassimilated offscourings of other coun 
tries. Americanism, if anything, means 
the highest type of manhood, justas Juda- 
ism means the exaltation of the priesthood. 
We must not let the few deluded ones who 
cry ‘Give us aking,” or **Down with all 
law and order’’ carry the day. The highest 
manliness is Christian manliness. That, 
with all its dignity and power must be the 
balance-wheel of the American nation. 

Samuel was indeed a rare Christian. 
When he was displeased he prayed unto the 
Lord. Most of us have it out first and then 
are forced for very shame to pray after- 
ward. One historical way of eluding 
anger is to count one hundred before a word 
is spoken. There are many other famous 
remedies you will easily remember; but the 
best of them all is Samuel’s receipt: 
Pray first. To give @ man his way is often 
the surest, method of convincing bim of his 
false position. God uses such wisdom often 
in his dealings with us. However, it is 
never right to let a people go wrong with- 
out a Vigorous protest. If they heed not 
the warning, their destruction then on 
their own heads. 




















Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 





BUCHHOLZ, H. C., ord. in Auburn, N. Y. 

FAUNCE, W. H. P., Springfield, Mass., 
called to Fifth Avenue ch., New York 
City. 

FETZER, G., ord. in Cleveland, O. 

JOHNSTON, Jony, crd. at Lebanon 
Sprinys. N. Y. 

LE 1CH. F. P. ord. at Naples, N. Y. 

LEAGROVES, ALBERT E., ord, in Trinity 
ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

MATTHEWS, J. L., Yorkville ,Ill., resigns. 

MERRY, W. B. C.,ord, in Salem, N. H, 

Se ELISHA, ord. in Greenville, 


THOMAS, C. H., Philadelphia, called to 
First ch., Reading, Penn. 

WEST, W. W., ord. in Fourth Avenue ch., 
Pittsburg, Penn. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ANDREWS, CHARLEs E., Third ch., Tor- 
ripgton, Conn., called to Broadway ch., 
Somerville, Mass. 

AYRES, CHARLES, accepts call to W. Staf- 
ford, Conn. 

BEYNON, REESE G,, Cow Run, Little Mus- 
kingum, lawrence, and Second ch., Ma- 
rietta, O., resigns. 

BRERETON, JouN M., Fourth ch., Kansas 
City, Mo., resigns. 

BRUSKE, Avgust F., Pres. ch., Saginaw 
City, called to Manistee, Mich. 

BURTON, NATHAN L., pastor at large in 
Sioux Association, Iu., resigns. 

CASE, ALBERT M., Blair, Neb., accepts call 
to Nora Springs, Ia. 

COUNSELLOR, E. M., accepts call to 
Hartford and Lawrence, Mich. 

CROSS, Rowland §S., accepts call to Fair- 
mont, Minn. 

ae - ane E., accepts call to Steele City, 

eb. 


GORTON, PHILO, will supply at Spring- 
field, Neb. 

HARTLEY, JoHN HAMILTON, accepts call 
to Morton, Lil. 

HAYNES, E. CHALMERS, Tanterbury, ac- 
cepts call to Ellsworth, Conn. 

HAZEN, ALLEN, Deerfield, Mass., accepts 
call to Hartland, Vt. 

HUDSON, Dorr A., Yale Divinity Scbool, 
aecepts call to West Dover and Wil- 
mnington, Vt. 

LAWRENCE, EpwWARD A., accepts call to 
First ch., Baltimore, Md. 

LINDSAY, RosBeErt S&., inst. in Eastwood 
ch., Columbus, O. 

MULEUD, JAMES, accepts call tu Piret ch,, 
Alban-y, N. Y. 

MILNE, ALEXANDER, ord. in High St. ch., 
Columbus, 

MORRIS, EBENEZER J., inst. in Puritan 
ch., Wilkesbarre, Penn. 

NOYES, WARREN L., inst. in Chester, Vt. 

PASCO, MARTIN K., Garrettsville, accepts 
call to Lyme, O. 

ROGERS, CHARLES H., Michigan City, 
Ind., accepts call to Geneseo, III. 

ROTHROCK, EpGAR §&., ord. in Oberlin 
Seminary, Garrettsville, O. 

RULAND, GEORGE W., inst. in Westmore- 
land, N. H. 

SAVAGE, JOHN W., Lake Linden, called 
to Armada, Mich. 

SARGENT, Brn F., South ch., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., resigns. 

SHARP, RoBErRT W., Saugerties, N. Y., 
called to Foxboro’, Mass. 

SHAW, JupDsoN W., Royalston, Mass., re- 
signs. 

SKENTLEBURY, WILLIAM H., Hubbards- 
ton, Mich., resigns. 

SNELL, CHARLES Y., Dickinson, called to 
Inkster, N. D. 

STRONG, Dwight A., accepts call to Zion 
ch , Chicago Ill. 

STUART, I. B., accepts call to No. Yar- 
mouth, Me. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BLACKWELL, ALVIN, ord. and ins. in 
Bridgeville, Del. 

BUCKLE, GEORGE, Little Britain, Penn. 
accepts call to Elizabeth, N. J. 

CARTER, RoBERT E., Union Theo Semi- 
pary, ord. and ins., in Lebanon, Penn. 

GORDON, Jas. A., Decatur, Mich., resigns 
to accept the Williams Fellowship for 
*89-"90 at Harvard University. 

LAURIKE, J. A., removes from Ellensburg 
to Seattle, W. T. 

MILLER, GEORGE, removes from Nevada 
to Tarkio, Mo. 

PIERSON. A. T., D.D., accepts call to 
is Congregational ch., Providence, 


SYLVANUS, Joun C., removes from Gan- 
dy. Neb., to Summerville, Ore. 

WARD, SAMUEL, removes from Walton to 
Emporia, Kan. 

YOUNG, LOYAL, removes from Washington 
to Butler, Penn. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BELL, THOMAS, accepts rectorship Trinity 
ch., Milford, Mass. 

BUEL, CLARENCE, assistant minister St. 
Luke’s, New York City, resigns. 

MARTIN, T. D., JR., accepts charge Grace 
cb., Everett, Mass. 

ROUSMANIERE, E. S., becomes rector 
Grace ch., New Bedford, Mass. 

SCHMIDTT, E. B., accepts rectorship Trin- 
ity eh., Norwich, Conn. 





Literature. 


|The prompt mention in our list of *‘Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 


JOHN FISKE’S BEGINNINGS OF 
NEW ENGLAND.* 


THE most striking tribute to the found- 
ers of New England is the extent to which 
the history of those colonies has become 
a study in social and political science. It 
is a history which for the modern world 
has the significance which the Attolian 
and Achaian leagues had for the ancient. 
For this reason it has always been warm- 
ly discussed, and, to judge from present 
appearances, is likely to lose none of its 
popular interest. 

And yet this history is perhaps the 
one which will prove most thorny to the 
idealist on the one hand, and to the pru- 
dential politician on the other. A student 
who sets out, as perhaps Mr. Brooks Adams 
did, with the assumption that every social 
or political theory which a man has a 
right to entertain should have had a fair 
chance for free development in colonial 
New England, will do just what the Qua- 
kers and others idealists of the day did, 
and fare about as well in writing his his- 
tory as they did with the colonists. An- 
other student attacking the problem 
from the side of worldly interest or pru- 
dential politics will find the lines he has 
laid down broken up by the wonderful 
play of ideal principle and sentiment, 
which will give the colonists in his view 
the appearance of visionary dreamers 
sadly out of place in this world of reality. 

A good deal of New England history 
has been written on one or the other of 
these bases. The old hostile un-American 
and English view of it used to be the 
latter. The modern fashion, which has 
its typical example in Mr. Brooks Adams, 
tends to the other. Writers of both these 
complexions lose the significance of the 
history. What makes New England the 
political lesson it is, and what gave its his- 
tory the formative force it has had, is the 
co-existence in it of afree and fruitful 
idealism with the hardest and most com- 
mon-sense realisin. 

It has been to us a happy surprise in 
reading Mr. John Fiske’s new volume, 
The Beginnings of New England, to find 
how fully he appreciates this fact. He 
lays hold of the history with a broad, 
philosophical grasp, and reaps the reward 
which always comes to the writer who 
apprehends the whole subject, in a case 
where other writers have seen but one- 
half. His volume is eminently modern 
in its method and in its critical assump- 
tions. Facts are given as they occurred at 
the time; judgment is pronounced at the 
bar of modern opinion. Remote influ- 
ences, circumstantial environment, the 
actval significance of events and their 
later significance in the stream of histori- 
cal development are carefully indicated. 
Minor matters fall into minor relations. 
The reader is clear as to the main issue; 
and the result is a brief volume written 
in a fascinating style which contains the 
substance of the history and is worth 
reading once, twice, or as many times as 
are required to master it. 

Like all the school to which he belongs 
Mr. Fiske discards the Horatian caution 
against writing down a subject ab ovo. 
He starts his discussion farther back than 
it was ever carried before, amid the de- 
caying Roman civilization which has 
gradually receded before the new life of 
the modern world. The suggestion of this 
finely written and original introduction 
comes of course from Mr. Bryce’s epoch- 
making ‘The Holy Roman Empire.” The 
theory advanced in that remarkable book, 
tho fully accepted by Dr. Stubbs.and Mr. 
Freeman, as applied by Mr. Fiske in his 
introductory chapter on ‘‘The Roman Idea 
and the English Idea” may startle the 
reader by its novelty, but cannot fail of 
giving him the inspiration of a broadened 
philosophy. 











*THE BEGINNINGS OF NEW ENGLAND; OR, THE PU- 
RITAN THEOCRACY IN ITS RELATIONS TO CIVIL AND 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. By JOHN FISKE. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 1889. 16mo, 
Dp. Zvil, 296, $2.09. 


Turning to the special points of the 
volume, Mr. Fiske does justice to the 
Scrooby Pilgrims. He gives us a noble por- 
trait of Robinson as ‘‘a man of great learn- 
ing and rare sweetness of temper . , , 
distinguished for a broad and tolerant 
habit of mind.” He may somewhat ex- 
aggerate his indifference to doctrinal or- 
thodoxy, but is not far astray “in sup- 
posing that the comparatively tolerant 
behavior of the Plymouth colonists, 
whereby they were contrasted with the 
settlers of Massachusetts, was in some 
measure due to the abiding influence of 
the teaching of thisadmirable man.” He 
estimates the spirit of nationality in these 
Leyden Pilgrims at its true worth, Ip- 
stead of decrying them as a band of vie- 
ionaries and irreconcilables who could 
not live at home in peace, he shows the 
great thoughts operating in them which 
could be satisfied only with the founda- 
tion of a new Christian state and which 
led to “‘such a migration as had not been 
seen since ancient times, a migration 
like that of Phokaians to Marsilia or 
Tyrians to Carthage.” 

Turning to the Puritan emigration to 
Boston we observe that Mr. Fiske, disagree. 
ing with Mr. Brooks Adams as to the 
right of transferring the charter to Amer- 
ica, sets us back on the old ground held 
by Mr. Palfrey that ‘‘no legal obstacle 
stood in the way.” We have discussed 
this question in connection with Mr, 
Adams’s denial and only refer to it now 
as a corroboration of our conclusion on 
this important point. 

Mr, Fiske’s allusions to John Winthrop 
show that this great man has made on 
him the impression every other student 
has received; but he addsa new and happy 
touch to the portrait by comparing him 
at the head of the Puritan exodus to 
Washington in his relations to the devel- 
oped Federation that was to spring from 
these beginnings. 

Passing to the Antinomian, Gorton, 
Merry Mount, Quaker and Mrs. Hutchin- 
son episodes and to the treatment of the 
Indians, there is little in what Mr. Fiske 
writcson these mooted topics to object 
to. His sobriety and fairness nowhere 
desert him. His general position may be 
judged from what he says of Mrs. Hutch- 
inson: 

‘A very bright and capable lady, if, per- 
haps, somewhat impuisive and indiscreet. 
‘She had brought over with her,’ says Win- 
throp, ‘two dangerous errors; first, that the 
person of the Holy Ghost dwells in a justi- 
fied person; second, that no sanctification 
can help to evidence to us our justification.’ 
Into the merits of such abstruse doctrines 
it is not necessary for the historian to enter. 
One can hardly suppress a smile as ope re- 
flects how early in the history of Boston 
some of its characteristic social features 
were developed. It is curious to read of 
lectures there in 1636, lectures by a lady, 
and transcendentalist lectures withal!.. . 
Thesensible Winthrop marveled at hearing 
men distinguished ‘ by being under a cov- 
enant of grace or a covenant of works,’ and 
he ventured to doubt whether any man 
could really tell what the difference was. 
A peculiar bitterness was given to the af- 
fair from the fact that she professed to be 
endowed with the spirit of prophecy, and 
taught her partisans that it was their duty 
to follow the biddings of a supernatural 
light; and there was nothing which the or- 
thodox Puritan so stedfastly abhorred as 
the anarchical pretense of living by the aid 
of a supernatural light.” 

Mr. Fiske shows how these teachings 
took immediate and disastrous effect on 
the social order the colonists were strain- 
ing every nerve to establish, and were, a8 
he remarks of Gorton and his doings, 
** politically dangerous.” His conclusion 
as to Mrs. Hutchinson’s final expulsion is. 
very nearly our own: 


“It was doubtless an odious act of perse- 
cution, yet. of all the acts which stain the 
history of Massachusetis in the seventeenth 
century it is just the one for which the plea 
of political necessity may really be to some 
extent accepted.”’ 

To Mr. Fiske Massachusetts is not all 
there was of New England. He is able to 
appreciate the part of Connecticut and 
even sets down some things to the credit 
of that colony which we have not seen £0 
clearly expressed except by the late Dr. 





Bacon and by Professor Johnston in his 
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recent contribution on Connecticut to the 
« State History Series.” 

He concedes to Thomas Hooker, first 
minister of the Church at Hartford, the 
ponorable title of the true founder of the 
characteristic system of American democ- 
racy. He says: 


“The government of the United States 
to-day is in lineal descent more nearly re- 
lated to that of Connecticut than to any of 
the other thirteen colonies. The most note- 
worthy feature of the Connecticut republic 
was that it was a federation of independent 
towos, and that all the attributes of sover- 
eignty not expressly granted to the General 
Court remained, as of original right, in the 
towns. Moreover, while the governor and 
council were chosen by a majority vote of 
the whole people, and by asuffrage that was 
almost universal, there was for each town- 
ship an equality of representation in the as- 
sembly. This little federal republic was al- 
lowe! to develop peacefully and normally; 
its constitution was not wrenched out of 
shape like Massachusetts at the end of the 
seventeenth century. It silently grew till 
it became the strongest political structure 
on the continent, as was illustrated in the 
remarkable military energy and unshaken 
financial credit of Connecticut during the 
Revolutionary War; and in the chief crisis 
of the Federal Convention of 1787 Connecti- 
cut, with her compromise which secured 
equal state representation is one branch of 
the national government and popular repre- 
sentation in the other, played the controll- 
ing part.” 

By way of giving a little incidental 
support to this act of courageous generos- 
ity on the part of a Massachusetts man to 
a sister state, we will quote the following 
from the recently published correspond- 
ence of Chevalier de la Lucerne, the sec- 
ond Minister of France to this country: 


“Connecticut is in a good situation. Its 
government is well ordered; it lacks noth- 
ing; its finances are on a level with de- 
mands; its contingent of troops is well kept 
up; its militia is numerous and well-dis- 
posed, without division of sentiment and 
without any Tory element. No other state 
enjoys the same advantages ”’ 

New Englanders haye often and per- 
haps justly enough been reproached for 
their proud and haughty self-reliance. 
Possibly this view of themselves has been 
the inevitable consequence of what they 
know of their ancestry. There has been 
no such instance of a colonization by 
picked and chosen men. Ina period of 
twenty years twenty thousand well-to-do 
people from the best and sturdiest Eng- 
lish stock came from comfortable homes 
in England to settle in the northern 
wilderness. As William Stoughton said 
in the phrase often quoted from his elec- 
tion sermon in 1688 and quoted again 
by Mr. Fiske: ‘‘God sifted a whole nation, 
that he might send choice grain into the 
wilderness.” People who doubt the con- 
trolling influence of New England in the 
development of this country have only 
to read what Mr. Fiske has written on 
the point and reflect on his further asser- 
tion that the 26,000 New Englanders of 
1640 have now increased to something 
like 15,000,000 or to one-fourth of the 
present population of the United States. 

As to the theological training and be- 
lief of New England endless nonsense has 
been uttered, some in wanton ribaldry, 
some in ignorance or prejudice and some 
in the arrogance of bumptious philoso- 
phy. A better reply can bardly be named 
than comes in this volume from our lib- 
eral but candid historian. 

Incommon with the best students of 
Calvinism he points out that this system 
carried in itself its own corrective and 
became the foster-mother of both intel- 
lectual and political freedom. 

On this point Scotland confirms the re- 
sults reached in New England. Says Mr. 
Fiske: 

“The ministers of the Scotch Kirk in the 
S:Venteenth century cherished a theocratic 
itval of society not unlike that which the 
€ lonists of New England aimed at realiz- 
ing. There was the same austerity, thesame 
intolerance, the same narrowness of inter- 
ests in Scotland that there was ia New Eng- 
land. Mr. Buckle, in the book which thirty 
years ago seeme i so great and stimulating, 
gave us a graphic picture of this state of 
Society, and the only thing he could find to 
say about it, asthe result of his elaborate 
purvey, was that the spirit of the Scotch 





Kirk was as thoroughly hostile to human 
progress as the spirit of the Spanish In 
quisition! If this were really so, it would 
be difficult indeed to account for the period 
of brilliant mental activity which immedi- 
ately followed. Butin reality the Puritan 
theory of life led to general education in 
Scotland, as it did in New England. and for 
precisely the same reasons, while the effects 
of theological discussion in breaking down 
the old Calvinistic exclusiveness have been 
illustrated in the history of Edinburgh as 
well as in the history of Boston.” 

Without accepting all that Mr. Fiske 
says as to the ideal of the Puritans, we 
agree with him that the impulse which 
lay at the bottom of it was ethical, and 
that it sought to realize itself in rational 
ways. When he says that the Puritan 
method of using and interpreting the 
Scriptures was essentially rationalistic, 
he repeats a remark of Dr. Tholuck on 
the same point, with which we cannot 
wholly agree. For tho the Puritan “laid 
no claim to peculiar inspiration or divine 
light” and used his reason in the interpre- 
tation of Scripture ‘‘as he would ina mat- 
ter of business,and expected to be con- 
vinced by rational argument and by noth- 
ing else,” he mingled with this habit a 
devout confidence in gracious operations 
on the human mind in connection with 
divine truth, and was saved at least from 
conscious rationalism by this means; the 
we may have to admit that as gracious 
operations on those who were in a state of 
grace were universally assumed, chris- 
tian reason, thus enlightened, had to 
the Puritan very much the character of a 
standard for the text of theological 
opinion. 

Mr. Fiske adds: 

“In the conviction that religious opinion 
must be consonant with reason, and that 
religious truth must be brought home to 
each individual by rational argument, we 
may find one of the chief causes of that 
peculiarly conservative yet flexible intelli- 
gence which has enabled the Puritan coun- 
tries to take the lead in the civilized world of 
to-day. Free discussion of theological ques- 


tions. when conducted with earnestness and 
reverence, and within certain generally ac- 


knowledgeéd limits, was never discounten- ' 


anced in New England, . . . Inspite of 
the reverence in which they were common- 
ly held, it would have been a thing quite 
unheard of for one of these pastors to urge 
an opinion from the pulpit on the sole 
ground of his personal authority or his su- 
perior knowledge of Scriptural exegesis. 
oe In igoorance, the Puritans main- 
tained, lay the principal strength of popery 
in religion as well as of despotism in politics; 
and so, to the best of their lights, they cul- 
tivated knowledge with might and main. 
But in this energetic diffusion of knowl- 
edge they were unwittingly preparing the 
complete andirreparable destruction of the 
theocratic ideal of society, which they had 
sought to realize by crossing the ocean and 
settling in New England.” 





RECENT FICTION. 





Divorce; or, Faithful or Unfaithful, by 
Margaret L<e, is a book in which the writer 
perhaps did not intend to afford as exactly 
the strongest suggestion that remains in 
one’s mind after reading her book—that 
however imperfect and in need of remodel- 
ing our badly mixed up laws as to divorce 
are, a woman’s shrewdness and cor- 
mon-sense and perception of mankind ought 
to be made much more than the education 
of the average girl makes them, so that she 
need not be afflicted in her choice of a hus- 
band. The girl must betaught to see more 
before her in matrimony than a loverand a 
wedding ring. Inthe case of the heroine 
of Divorce we recognize a type of girl and 
wife, for whose fatuity and suffering, home- 
training is more responsible than the short- 
comings of the code, and in whose moral 
and religious position even, toward her 
worthless husband there is a morbid con- 
scientiousness that belongs to a martyr from 
mistakes made a longer time back than her 
wedding-day. (New York: F. W. Lovell & 
Co.) 

Mr. Oliver Bell Bunce bas put together 
some wise or pleasant suggestions in The 
Storyof Happinolande. The first fanciful 
sketch describes a community suddenly be- 
coming so rich that labor is not necessary to 
anybody, and the demoralization consequent 
upon such a state of affairs, until labor be- 
comes needful and re-asserts itself, as the 
great principle of social order. ‘‘TheCity 


Beautiful’ and “‘A Millionaire’s Millions” 
also are municipal or social economics; 





and “John’s Attic’ lays down the theory of 
artistic taste and esthetic domesticity with 
small means and a humble tenement. ‘The 
little book is pleasant and useful reading 
foran hour. (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co.) 

Mrs. A, L. Wister’s latest selection of a 
German novel for translation has been, as 
so often hitherto, wise and pleasant; and in 
the Alpine Fay, by the popular E. Werner, 
her readers have as enjoyable a story as one 
could seek; even if there is not any moun- 
tain fairy in itto blend into it the poetic 
romance that is implied by the title. The 
“Fay” is a mountain-hight conquered by 
anambitious young civil-engineer, with a 
heart framed for falling in love, as well as a 
head made to construct roads and bridges 
across chasms and through the hills. There 
are fine situations and episodes in the nov- 
el, one of its German author’s best. (Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s The 
Pretty Sister of José is a charming little 
story of Madrid, with a sweet-faced but 
proud girl, Pepita, as its heroine, who 
struggles not to love a bull-fighter, Sebas- 
tiano, and Pepita’s perplexed brother, all 
working out a little love-riddle together. 
The story reminds one a good deal of Mer- 
rimée’s ‘‘Carmen” and Heyse’s “‘ Arrabia- 
ta’; in fact, it is a sort of fusion of both as 
to its emotional basis and scene. It is very 
spiritedly and gracefully written, and the 
illustrations by Mr. Reinhart are an addi- 
tion to its attractiveness. (New York; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

A Girl Graduate, by Celia Parker 
Woolley, is very much below the creditable 
standard of work she established in her 
**Rachel Armstrong; or, Love and Theolo- 
gy.’ It is a flaccid, feeble story of unin- 
teresting people, and in its treatment is on 
the balance. between a sentimental novel 
and a Sunday-school tale. It is not pleasant 
to see a writer of promise come so far short 
in Ler performance. (Boston; Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 





Manuscripts of the Paradise of Eden, 
a Syriac work by Mar Ebed Jesu, of Soba, 
are by no means uncommon in either hemi- 
sphere. The work isa Syriac grammar, in 
verse, with marvels of ingenuity in the 
co osition.. the _«imnle__carostia 
the feast difficult exhibited, and the most 
complicated a double acrostic composed of 
lines which read the same both backward 
and forward. The work is sometimes said 
to have been composed in imitation of a 
certain Arabic grammar of like ingenious 
and complicated pattern, and to meet a 
challenge that the Syriac language was not 
copious enough to permit such a work to be 
composed in that tongue. However, it was 
intended by the author to oppose in poetry 
the had tendencies of the Maqamat of Ha- 
riri. Asa monument of ingenuity, and as 
the repository of lexical and linguistic facts, 
the work is of value to the experts, tho it 
is hardly a competent treatise on the gener- 
al grammar of the language. In the pres- 
sure of more important works to get into 
print, this work has until recently been 
suffered to remain in minuscript, tho one 
American scholar projected an edition and 
carried it as far as a few proof-sheets, bas- 
ing his work on the best manuscripts at- 
tainable, and sendiog round his proof-sheets 
to obtain collations of other manuscripts, 
which were intended to be printed in an ap- 
pendix. His work, however, was interrupt 
ed by the appearance of two works from the 
Jesuit press at Beirfit, the ove followed by 
the other atan interval of a few months. 
The first is ‘‘Ebed-Iesu Sobensis Carmina 
Selecta ex Libro Paradisus Eden ed- 
idit ac Latine reddidit H. Gismon- 
di, S. J.’”’ This is an 8vo (pp. xvi, 128), 
made up of the moral, theological, horta- 
tory and poetic portions of the work (for 
even a grammar must have such appen- 
dage»), with a Latin translation, with an 
Appendix of ‘“‘exrcerpta ex scholiis que 
auctor singulis puematibus adjecit,”’ and 
an introduction occupied mostly with a dis- 
sertation on the meters. This work, proba- 
bly. will give the ordinary student of 
Syriac literature all that he will care to 
read. The other, however, is of very far 
higher grade in every way. This besides its 
Syriac and Arabic title bears a Latin title, 
as follows: *‘Pardaisa dha Edhen, seu Para- 
disus Eden, Carmina, Auctore Mar Ebed 
Is6 Sobensi, primum cdidit et notis in- 
struxit Gabricl Cardaht Libanensis, lin- 
guarumArabice et Syrice in Collegio Ur- 
bano de Propaganda Fide Professor 
Rome.” This appears to be the complete 
work of Ebed Jesu and occupies 129 folio 
pages. It is furnished with a short Arabic 
introduction and with a running vocabu- 
lary and other matter in the foot-notes. 
Cardahi long ago made bis mark as a Syriac 


hain«. 





and Arabic scholar, especially in his “ Liber 
Thesauri de Arte Poetica Syrorum,” 
(Rome, 1875) and a few other works on com- 
moner subjects, whose matter and treat- 
ment have saved them for higher purposes 
than the utilitarian ends they appear to 
have been intended to serve. Since the date 
of the “‘ Pardaisa da Eden” is no further 
back than A.D. 1290, or in the last deca- 
dence of Syriac literature, the work cannot 
be considered of the highest intrinsic value; 
but it isa comfort to those specially inter- 
ested tc know that it is at last in print. 
(Both works can be obtained through B. 
Westermann & Co.) 


The Bookworm: An Illustratea Treas- 
ury of Old-Time Literature. (A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son. $3.00) This is the English 
edition, published by Ellot Stock, of a curi- 
ous book. Whoever the editor may be, his 
name is concealed ; but, by way of offset, a 
considerable number of the articles are 
signed. The title is somewhat misleading, 
as it seems to intimate that the pein 
are gleanings {rom old books and libraries. 
They are so to a certain extent; but the 
larger part are notes, criticisms and deli- 
cious little papers on antiquarian subjects, 
written and signed by authors of recognized 
reputation. One of the best among them is 
a critical note on the recently discovered 
Death Mask of Shakespeare. The volume 
is crammed with curious learning and mat- 
ters whose first interest is for the lover of 
books. We find on page 28 a curious remi- 
niscence of George If] in the description of 
his memorandum-book, now in the British 
Museum. Four of the eighteen tablets are 
made of ass’s skin and covered with a white 
substance on which the stylus will mark 
and from which the marks can be easily 
erased. Two pages, written with ink, con 
tain the following: 


**4 bo of port 
2 bo of Claret 
2 bo of renesh 
2 Burgeney 
2 White Wine 
1 bo maderer 





1 Shannpane 
8 of Decr” 

The next page contains this entry : 
£esd 
**2 Dost of Claret Decr ye 2.... .......... 900 
aah ciincsbcsbacendds cxsean ceded 012 0 
PPPS oerrrcsceneid 48 
£2911 & 


The memorandum is bound in crimson mo- 
rocco richly tooled in gold with silver 
mounts, and has the monogram ‘'G. R.” 
under the royal crown. The rose, thistle 
and shamrock are on both covers. It is 
much worn and was, no doubt, the constant 
pocket companion of the poor king who lost 
America, tho he was so thrifty in his ac- 
counts. 


The Bible-Work: The Old Testament. 
Compiled by J. Glenworth Butler, D.D. 
(Funk & Wagnalls.) We have before us 
the third volume of this compendious work, 
the three opening volumes of which have 
occupied many years ot the author’s life, 
and for the completion of which, on the 
same plan, we shall not say how many mure 
years will be required. The present volume 
carries forward the work totheend of 2d 
Chronicles, chapterix. It contains the his- 
tory of Israel under Joshua, the Judges, 
Saul, David and Solomon. The Scriptural 
text is the Revision, arranged in sections, 
and the commentary consists of selections 
compikd from some three hundred differ- 
ent writers. Dr. Butler’s plan has been to 
illuminate each point and passage of the 
sacred text with the best illustration or 
expository remark which his industrious re- 
search has discovered. The work is a won- 
derful compendium of such selected com- 
mentation woven together by the compiler 
into a continuous exposition. Different 
sbades of opinion on the same passage are 
not given One good one is enough for Dr. 
Butler, and he assumes the responsibility 
of selection. While he has introduced 
many voices into his chorus they are all 
in the one key of conservative agreement 
with each other and orthodox standards. 
The result is an extremely interesting one 
which has not been .attained without enor- 
mous labor. The work is surprisingly con- 
secutive, far more so than we had supposed 
it could be made. The expository compi- 
lations follow the text of Scripture which 
is the thread on which they are strung and 
the clue which brings them into order, and 
provides the key on which any particular 
passage may be readily recovered. The 
work is not altogether novel in design, tho 
it is distinctly original as executed. Itis 
not a commentary, and Jays no claim to be 
such, but it will prove a work of much in- 
terest and value as an attempt to illustrate 
and enforce Holy Scripture by a thread of 
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exposition spun of the best bits that could 
be found to fit intoit. The present volume is 
enriched with mapsof the entire Holy Land 
and of its miner localities and scenery. The 
volume contains also a “ Table to find any 
verse”? in it,and another of authors cited 
and of abbreviations. 


Stellar Evolution and its Relations to 
Geological Time, by James Croll, LL.D., 
F.R.S. (D. Appleton & Co. $100.) Mr, 
Croll is the author of two notable works on 
‘Climate and Time” and ‘Climate and 
Cosm>logy.”’ The theory advanced in this 
volume is a modification of the ordinary 
nebular hypothesis of the solar system, 
which it carries back of the point assumed 
by Laplace, and proposes a theory to ac- 
count for the origin of. the original nebula 
itself and for some of the phenomena of the 
solar system which are not accounted for 
by the nebular theory. Dr. Croll assumes 
the existence of original huge, dark and 
cold bodies moving in space with a velocity 
given to them over and above the velocity 
determined by gravitation and moving in 
orbits which insure their impact. He as- 
sumes this as a primitive fact for which no 
explanation can be offered. The enormous 
heat developed in the impact of such bodies 
would volatilize and sublime their masses 
and resnit in a haminous nebula with cer 
tain peculiarities of organization which 
furnish a more intelligible explanation of 
some hitherto inexplicable phenomena of 
the solarsystem. Dr. Croll’s theory is not 
now suggested by him for the first time; 
its outlines and substance have been before 
the scientific world for twenty years or 
more. Certain portions of it we understand 
have been accepted bySir William Thomson 
who, however, rejects the assumption for 
those dark and cold bodies of a velocity over 
und above that given to them by gravita- 
tion. The theory is one of much interest. 
Tho it brings us no nearer the goal of 
metaphysical inquiry, and assumes for the 
start original enormous dark and cold 
masses moving on a definite course and at 
definite velocities which are not due to 
gravitation, yet the terms and conditions of 
the assumption suggest some relief from 
the materi .listic and fatalistic chain of the 
nebular hypothesis. 

The Human Moral Problem, by R. R. 


five cents), is a serious, reverent and highly 
acute “ioquiry into some of the dark points 
connected with the human aeceSssities fora 
supernatural Saviour.’”’ Mr. Conn’s in- 
quiries are conducted in the best spirit and 
with much acumen and insight. He would 
have saved himself much had he taken the 
pains to master Miiller’s great work on sin. 
Further consideration will convince him, we 
are confident, that bis doctrine of the origi- 
nal ‘“plasticity”’ of the first pair is only 
another way of asserting that they were 
created without moral character, except 
possibly in potentia. There is much worth 
thinking of in the author’s assertion that 
‘*if we could find some one who had always 
remained guiltless, instead of finding in him 
one who had no necessity fur a Saviour, we 
should find one in whom was exemplified 
the higbest and most perfect type ot salva- 
tion through the Saviour.”’” We have never 
seen the old dilemma involved in the ques- 
tion, How can a holy being sin? put more 
neatly than by this author in these fresh 
terms of his own. 

“Q. Why could not human depravity be the 
original cause of human temptation to do the 
forbidden? 

*A. Because doing the forbidden is the cause 

of depravity, and must antedate it. But the 
temptation must always antedate the actual 
doing of the forbidden, and therefore the de- 
pravity of human nature could not be the 
original cause of temptation.” 
We agree with this author that the exag- 
geration of original human depravity is 
futile as a logical or theological expedient 
to remove the responsibility for the exist- 
ence of sin from the Divine Being. Alto- 
gether the little volume of questions aud 
answers will prove a refreshing exercise in 
great themes to those who are able to take 
it. 

The World’s Best Books. A Key to the 
Treasures of Literature, by Frank Par- 
sons, F. E. Crawford and H. T. Richardson. 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.00.) The 
plan on which this manual is made is io 
every way to be approved. We are not so 
sure of the literary judgment of the editors 
in working it out, and we do not care much 
for their bits of fine writing. Their lists of 
Poetry and Belles Lettres are better than 
those given for History and Philosophy. It 
is a queer mind that nominates Spencer the 
modern Plato and places his works at the 
summit of Philosophy. It is yet a queerer 
mind which puts on its top-shelf of the 
world’s History “Green, Bancroft, Guizot, 





Buckle, Parkman,” and in Fiction ranks 
Le Sage, Hughes, Kingsley, Aus_en, Mac- 
donald, before Thackeray; admits Wallace, 
Tourgée, Ward, to his list,omits the author 
of ** Matrimony” and of “ Lorna Doone,”’ 
Mr. Black and Mr. Howells, and places 
Charles Reade at the bettom of his second- 
rate list. Many of the titles are given with- 
out definite indication as the ‘*‘ History of 
England,” “ Ancient Egyptians,” ‘‘ History 
of the Papacy,” ‘Life of Pitt,’ “‘ Life of 
Washington,” etc. Moreover, if such re 
cent books as “ Robert Elsmere” are to be 
introduced into such a manual of ** The 
World’s Best Books” we should wish to 
have the list made by an author not so 
much impressed with the splendor of mod- 
ern agnosticism and whois familiar enough 
with modern speculation to know that it is 
no such poor stuff as “‘ Robert Elsmere ”’ is 
made of. A book done well on the plan of this 
manual would be a literary aid of immense 
value. The value of such a manual would 
depend not on the number of books the edi- 
tors had read nor on the pains they have 
taken in getting the list to suit themselves 
but on the soundness of their literary judg- 
ment. 


The People P’'ve Smiled With. Recol- 
lections of a Merry Little Life. (Cussell 
& Company. $1.50.) Mr. Marshall P. Wilder 
is an artist in his way. Hecan make more 
‘**faces’’ with his own one poor little face 
than any man living. Unfortunately he 
cannot show one of his “‘ faces” in this vol- 
ume, and his genuis is ‘‘cribbed, cabined and 
confined’’ to that extent. But there is 
as much heart in the man as there is faee, 
and he has scored asuccess by relying on that 
in the volume before us, which is a suffi- 
ciently modest, naive, genial and quick- 
witted view of men and things to raise a 
little man iato a big one. This is what he 
seems to have done for himself wherever he 
had an opportunity of touching the great 
world, or the great people init. His recital 
of his experiences and of the people he has 
met or, as he habitually expresses it, 
‘‘smiled with,” will certainly make them 
smile again. He hits for himself the well- 
bred air of the social lion, and tells his story 
out on that inherently funny assumption, to 
perfection. The reader may sometimes 
wish with a sigh that the world were exactly 


what this funny little man makes it; but 
when he comes to his Chapter on tne savage 


Club at London, he knows for a certainty 
that no pen ever touched up that extraordi- 
bary brotherhood as he does, 


Outlines of Bible Study, by G. M. Steele, 
D.D., Principal of Wesleyan Academy. 
Wilbrabam, Mass. (Leach, Shewell & San- 
born. $1.50., This well-made octavo vol- 
ume is ** A Four-Years’ Course for Schools 
and Colleges’ in thestudy of Bible fact and 
history. The first ye.r’s course extends to 
the death of Solomon. The second from 
the revolt of the ten tribes to the return 
from Babylon. The third year’s course is 
devoted to the Life of Christ, and the fourth 
to the Propagation of the Church. The 
volume is furnished with necessary maps, 
and contains brief summaries of events cov- 
ering important and critical periods of the 
history, but otherwise it is designed to give 
direction and support to Bible study by a 
well arranged and c:refully constructed 
series of questions. In connection with each 
part a judicious list of books to be consulted 
is given. Tuese lists, tho net altogether 
such as a scholar would make or scholars 
require, are constructed with an eye to what 
might be expected to interest and instruct 
ordinary students in schools and colleges. 
The manual is one to be highly commended 
as to its practical merits, 


Sunday School Stsries on the Golden 
Texts of the International Lessons of 1889, 
by Edward E. Hale. (Roberts Bros., Bos- 
ton. $100.) This volume, like Part I, 
which preceded it for the year 1888, was 
written by Dr. Hale, bis sisteis and his chil- 
dren, thoin this case he has the co-operation 
of Miss Elizabeth Orne White and of Mrs. 
Bernard Whitman, who contributed to the 
previous volume as well. The stories fol- 
low in a topical order the International 
Sunday School Series and form a bright 
commentary on it from a novel poiat of 
view. To meet tne requirements of a 
younger class of readerz, the same plan has 
been executed upon a more elementary 
basis by Miss Lucretia P. Hale and Mrs, 
Bernard Whitman in Sunday-School Sto- 
ries for Littte Children, on the same sub- 
jects. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. $1.00.) 
Taois series is printed in larger type and 
consists of stories told with a delightful 
simplicity on the points raised in the les- 
sons. 


Letters Written by Lord Chesterfield to 


his Son. Selected by Charles Sayle. 
(Walter Scott: London & New York. $1.00.) 








This is the latest number in the “‘ Camelot 
Series,” edited by Ernest Rhys. It contains 
a sketch of Chesterfie!d’s Life as well as the 
famous Letters which have been received 
as the world’s classic authority on the prin- 
ciples of good manners. William Dam- 
pier, by W. Clark Russell, is the Jatest ad- 
dition to the ‘‘ English Men of Action” 
Series. (Macmillan & Co. Sixty cents.) 
Dampier was one of those buccaneer cap- 
tains on whom the light of romance has 
thrown a radiance which transforms them 
into heroes. He did not belong in the race 
of cut-throats to which the ‘‘ Morgans the 
Bats and the Brazilians ’* belonged. There 
was some semblance of honorable war in 
their proceedings. But what they were and 
what is the best word to be said for them 
the reader may learn for himself in this 
well-written, romantic and extremely 
attractive volume by Mr. Russell. 





Memory Training. A Complete and 
Practical System for Developing and Con- 
firming the Memory, Adapted to All 
Kinds of Subjects. By William L. Evans, 
M. A. (Glasgow: A. 8S. Barnes & Co.) This 
little volume is not a new system of mne- 
monies. It proposes rather a systematic 
method forthe training of the memory. It 
is based upon sound principles of psychol- 
ogy, which, however, are carried out ina 
confused and defective manner. The author 
has made a far larger and freer use of 
Francois Fauvel Gouraud’s system than 
appears at first sight; and in his sketch of 
mnemonics at the end of his manual gives 
a slighting account of Gouraud which 
sounds very much like a repudiation of 
the fifth Les-on in his own manual, con- 
sidering whence its matter is derived. The 
author does not adhere steadily to his plan 
of a manual for disciplining the memory, 
but glides into the practical mnemouics 
which occupy the larger part of his book. 


Log Cabins: How to Build and Furnish 
them, Wilham S. Wicks (Forest and 
Stream, $1.50), is almost too elegant an 
affair for the subject it treats of. Mr. 
Wicks, however, carries esthetics into the 
woods. His log cabins are immensely artis- 
tic affairs and not at all the rude structures 
ofthe frontier. So many people of gentle, 
not to say soft and luxurious life are now 
in the habit of getting themselves into the 
woande with ae little loses of home comforts as 
possible as to createa demand fer this kind 
of architecture. Mr. Wicks gives all 
necessary directions and drawings, with 
ample hiuots for inside and outside work 
and the complete titting up of cabin and 
camp in any style. 

The Trade of Authorship, by Wolstan 
Dixey. (Published by the author, 89 Hicks 
Street, Brooklyn. $1.00.) Mr. Dixey is ed- 
itor of Treasure Trove Magazine. We do 
not like his title. Wedo not like to have 
literature cultivated as a tri de, the late Dr. 
Holland of happy memory to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Mr. Dixey’s book is bet- 
ter than his title, ona high level, full of 
snap, bristling with pithy suggestions and 
wise counsels shot into you like bullets. 
Mr. Dixey understands his subject. We 
advise young authorsto read him, and we 
kuow of some old authors who might win a 
new lease of life by doing so. 


Counting the Cost; or, a Summer at 
Chautauqua. (Hunt & Eaton. $1.10.) Miss 
Cornelia Adele Teal, the author of this vol- 
ume, is the secretary of the Brooklyn 
Chautauqua Assembly, a graduate of Chau- 
tauqua and familiar with its methods and 
results. The volume before us puts the 
whole Chautauqua life and system before 
the public in the dramatic form as a Chau- 
tauqua life unfolaing itself beneath the 
reader’s eye. The volume is copiously 
illustrated with sketcnes of the site of the 
buildings upon it, and will seive the pur- 
pose of a commendatory introduction to 
the student and recreative life of the place. 


The Doctrine of the Jesuits, by Paul 
Bert. (B. F. Bradbury & Co. Boston. $1.50.) 
This is Paul Bert’s famous translation of 
Gury’s works on casuistry from Latin into 
French. They are now translated from 
French into English, and give those who 
are curious as to such things the opportu- 
nity of deciding for themselves the question 
whether the French Minister of Education 
faisified the record. Itis at all events no 
book for women and children, and had bet- 
ter have remained hidden in the obscurity 
of a Latin original. 


The Pustor’s Ledger, by F. A. Blackmer 
(Bardwell & Blackmer, Boston; $2.25), is 
ruled and bound in a convenient form for 
the use of pastors in recording the statistics 
of their work. It is arranged in six differ- 
ent departments prepared to record syste- 
matically and in proper order and place 
Sermons, Prayer-meetings, Baptisms, 








Church Accessions, Marriages and Funer- 
als. The arrangement of the book is good, 
Itsusefulness might be increased by the ex- 
tension of the plan to other departments of 
labor, such as ministerial visits, etc, 


American Notes and Queries has richly 
earned the right to entitle itself “ A Medium 
of Inter-communication for Literary Men, 
General Readers, etc.’’ The bound volume 
with the semi-annual issue from November, 
1888, to April, 1889, is before us and is a mu- 
seum of curious and entertaining inquiries 
and solutions, such as all intelligent people 
are interested in. It is both bright and en- 
terprising. (Westminster Publishing Co, 
Philadelphia.) 





LITERARY NOTES. 


....Mr. William D. Howells has again 
become a resident of his pretty home near 
Cambridge, Mass., which he named “ Bel- 
mont” long ago. 


.---D. C. Heath & Co. publish in their 
series of Monographs for Teachers “ Rice’s 
Science Teaching in the Schools,’’ an ad- 
dress before the American Society of Natu- 
ralists, December, ’87. 


...."*Mark Twain’s’’ new book, now in 
press, is entitled suggestively ‘‘A Yankee 
at King Arthur’s Court,” and is described 
in advance as asatire on English nobility 
and royalty, that pet subject of American 
fun-making. 


...-The feature of the August Atlantic 
is a five-page poem by Mr. Lowell. It is a 
longer poem than Mr. Lowell bas written 
for years. Its title, ‘* How I Consulted the 
Oracle of the Goldfishes,’”’ suggests some- 
thing of its nature and charm. 


....Frederick Warne & Co. announce for 
immediate issue ‘‘ Fifty Years on the Trail: 
A True Story of Western Life,’ by John Y. 
Nelson and Harrington O’ Reilly, illustrated 
with over one hundred sketches by Paul 
Frenzeny. The volume makes an octavo of 
400 pages. 


....J. B. Lippincott Company announce 
the early publication of another new mid- 
summer novel, ‘*‘ Three Days,’’ by Samuel 
Williams Cooper. The book will be illus- 
trated by Hal Hurst and C. C. Cooper, Jr., 
and the action of ‘the story, as its name in- 
dicates, takes place within the short limit’ 
of three days, spent at a noted watering- 
place which probably will be readily rec- 
ognized. 4 . 


....Mrs. Elizabeth Stoddard, whose nov- 
els, ‘Temple House”? and ‘Two Men,” 
have been published during the past year 
by the Cassells, is now reading the proof of 
her third novel, *‘ The Morgesons.” The 
Boston Traveler, in commenting upon Mrs, 
Stoddard’s fiction, recently said: “It is more 
than an open question if America has not 
the greatest genius in the line of creative 
fiction in Elizabeth Stoddard.” 


....George P. Putnam’s Sons are prepar- 
ing one of their attractive sets of very small 
volumes. to be classed in their catalog as 
‘‘Literary Gems.”’ In each book will be 
printed by itself stories, verses or essays 
such as Poe’s “Gold Bug,” Dr. Jobn 
Brown’s “ Rab and His Friends,’’ Drake’s 
poem “The Culprit Fay,’ Matthew Ar- 
nold’s ‘‘ Sweetness and Light,’”’ and George 
William Curtis’s ‘‘ Our Best Society.” 


...-A host of boys and girls as story-tell- 
ers under eighteen years of age have been 
profiting themselves and entertaiuing their 
teachers, parents and friends by telling 
prize-stories in Treasure-Trove magazine of 
New York. They have won cash prizes to 
the extent of two hundred dollars besides 
seventy dollars’ worth of books. The prize 
winners are from all parts of the country 
and their stories are of every pleasing varie- 
ty. 


....“‘ Letters of Two Centuries” is the 
title of a new English book to be published 
by Mr. Fraser Mackintosh, M.P., containing 


members of Highland Scotch families or 
addressed to them between the beginning 
of the last century and our own date. The 
compiler has obtained at least one interest- 
ing letter for each year of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, making up the 
collection. 


....The “ Spirit of Manual Training,” by 
Prof. C. H. Henderson, of Philadelphia, 
opens the August Popular Science Month- 
ly. Professor Huxley reviews the maio 
points of the controversy in which he has 
been engaged, in an article entitled ‘‘ Ag- 
nosticism and Christianity.” ‘‘ The Wastes 
of Modern Civilization,” by Felix L. Os- 
wald, M.D., aud “Mr. Mallock on Optim- 
ism,” by Mr. W. D. Le Sueur, are in the 





same number. 
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...Longmans, Green & Co. announce a 
series of Epochs of American History 
under the editorship of Dr. Albert Bushovell 
Hart, Assistant Professor of History in 
Harvard. Each volume is to contain about 
250 pages, with marginal analysis, bibliogra- 
phies, maps and index. Each will be dis- 
tinct and separate in itself while together 
the series is to constitute a continuous his- 
tory of the country from colonial times on. 
The Colonies, by G. Gold, Secretary of the 
Wisconsin Historical Suciety; Formation of 
the Union, by A. B. Hart, the general 
editor, and Division and Re-union, by 
Prof. Woodrow Wilson, are now in prepara- 
tion. 


.... Following upon the July chapters of 
“The Life of Lincoln”—which, as already 
announced, describe the President’s 1e- 
nomivsation and Mr. Greeley’s self-suggested 
peace trip to Niagara—there will probably 
be only six more installments of this re- 
markable history in The Century series. It 
is said that these concluding chapters deal 
with important and absorbing personal and 
political topics, to which Messrs. Nicolay 
and Hay bring a fund of special information. 
It is premised that Lincoln’s sagacity in 
dealing with men ard measures (and occa- 
sionally his humor) come out in strong relief 
in the chapters that give the “‘inside view” 
of the attempt of the radicals to defeat the 
renomination of the President, of the dis 
agreements resulting in Cabinet changes, 
of Chase’s appointment to the chief-justice- 
ship, and of the executive dealings with the 
“copperhead”’ conspirators at the North. 
The publishers announce that the back 
numbers of The Century from November, 
1886, containing the installments of this 
Lincoln History are now all in print, and 
can be supplied to those who wish to com- 
plete their sets. Of several of these num- 
bers two hundred and fifty thousand copies 
have been printed. 


..-Seribner’s Magazine contains a strik- 
ing portrait of Lord Tennyson, by Kruell, 
in recognition of Tennyson’s eightieth 
birthday, which occurs in August. The 
same number contains a sbort essay by Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke on Tennyson’s earlier 
poems published with his brother; and the 
end paver, by Prof. T. R. Lounsbury, of 
Yale, discusses Tennyson’s attitude to. 
ward life in youth and old, age under the 
title of ‘The Two Locksley Halls.”’ Pres. 
Henry Morton, of Stevens Institute, ex- 
plains some of the most recent achievements 
of electric lighting, such as lighting the 
Hoosac tunnel with glow-lamps, the light- 
ing of Hell Gate, of the great public squares 
and other interesting undertakings, all very 
fully illustrated. James Dwight, M.D., a 
leading authority in this country and Eng- 
land on the game of lawn tennis, contributes 
a study of ‘‘ Form in Lawn Tennis,’’ based 
on a series of instantaneous photographs of 
the best players at work, showing the exact 
position taken in making all the principal 
strokes. Models for these photographs 
were Mr. R. D. Sears, the late champion, 
assisted by his brother, Mr. P.S Sears, and 
Mr. Thomas Pettitt, the professional tennis 
champion. Benjamin Norton, the nephew 
of Austin Corbin and second Vice-president 
of the Long Island Railway, contributes a 
short paper, ‘‘ How to Feed a Railway,’ and 
H. H. Boyesen appears in a short story, 
which has for its motive the uncanny effects 
of an old pagan incantation—a peculiar 
rhymed fragment of the Elder Edda, which, 
according to tradition, had the power of 
transferring mortal disease from one person 
to another. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Garden’s phen or, Pleasures ms Ri 
an Amateur Gardener. By G e H. 

Ellwanger. by. pp. vii, 545. New" York: 
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4x5, pp. 238. New York: Cassell & Co.. 0 50 
But Yet a Woman. B By A. 8. Hardy. 1x4, pp. 

7. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co......... 050 
Our Journey to the Hebrides. By Joseph Pen- 

“Relland Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 5x5, pp. 

XV, 225. New York: Harper & Bros 
Studies in the South and West. By. Charles 
Tg ley Warner. 534, pp. 464. The same 
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Three ey Days. By Samuel W. ahaa “rmx, pp. 
hiladelphia: J. B. Lippincott escdtogse 
Li's Living Age. Volume LXVI. $44x6. pp. 
Tales of the Birds. By Ww. Warde Fowler. 7%x 
a New York: Macmillan & Co...... 1% 
The} SRoetical orks of Robert Browning. Vol. 
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Exodus. With 3 Sheena Commentary and 
735, Notes By James MacGregor, 1.D. 
x5, pp. 181. New York: Scribner & Wel- 
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A New Commentary. By Fran 
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MARS. GADY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


99 Howe Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. An early a) 
plication is necessary. Number limited. “> 





azues LAKE MILITARY S0AD8MY, “ Aurora, 
Y. yf illustrated circular addre: 
Cou. C. J. WRIGHT,B.S., A.M., Principal. 


Gers & Perrin’s Home Course of 
Pa — . ae aul ail commercial 
. r o 
harks 's ‘Collexe. marie, Pa Pa. 
cl AVER ACK, = Y.) COLLEGE 
AND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. Heaithfully ard 
beautifully located in the Hudson River Valley. Af- 
fords superior advantages for thorough and system- 
atic education to young men and women. Careful 
attention given by +o faculty re ex paramos 
profess rs and teachers to in 














NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Iss CREIGHTON & MISS F = 
School for Girls, Dwight Place, = — J. 
Pupils admitted to Smith & Wellesleyon our certificate 





THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 
McHALE. ROHDE & Co.. 7 and 9 Courtlandt St.. N.Y 


EWSPAPER pDVESTTEING. . 
Pages, 20 Ce 
&. P. ROWELL & CO.. 10 Spruce’ “Street, B.Y 
THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Brondway, N.Y. 











D) iii year opens Sepe tt Henithtal bomeliive: caer 
ol - 
ough. Illustrated circular. Geo. CRosi SBY SMITH, ‘AM 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802. For both sexes. Charmingly located 
on Narragansett Bay. Steam heat. Electric light. 
Well endowed. Prepares for college or business. 
Eleven courses of instruction. including normal, ~— 
training school. a@ year. Opens Sept. 3d.” 
{leetrated catal e ad zene ye. F. D. BLAKES. 

A.M., East Feenwich. R 














application, 
76 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
Seat toe bier Caren “BROTHERS, 


S Weeatuan, New York, 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best Hymns and tunes for Church Worshi 
A. 8. Barnes & Co., 111 William St. ®. Vv 


END ‘<o T. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
nd 296 Washi 
Seve ante - _ Street, Boston, Mass., for the 














HARPERS BAZ, TK. = “ 
HARPER'S YUUNG PE OPLE. “ 3 
HA ARP. PER'S S CATALOGUE will be sent by mail 


“HARPER 4 & BROTHERS NEW YORK. 


ow “READY. 


xr MESES OF FIFTY 
Being her auto- 
® biography and history of W. 
Ig Endorsed by most 
eintient men and women of 
; ae Beautifully illus 
6,000 sold before 
issued FA Re.008 | Seat ‘BIG MONEY FOR 


SOLICITOR For | 
terms “Ss peamricho addres AGENTS 


153 ). SMT St.. H&CO WANTED 





ELMIRA COLLEGE wo 


Course of study equal to that of the best Colleges. ae 
and Special courses, with classical preparatory de- 
partment. Best advantages in Musicand Art. Building 
with best modern improvements; heated by fe 
and faratshed with clevater. Astronomical 

—Museum and Art Gallery. Terms moderate. ‘Ade 
dress Pres’T A. W. COWLES, LL.D.. Elmira, N. VY. 





(981) 19 
OAK GROVE HOME SCHOOL 


for Young Ladies, Amherst, Muss. re-opens Sept 
9th, 1:89. Pupilsadmitted to Smith and Wellesley on 
our certificate. Miss V.W.BU ‘FFOUM, A.B., Principal. 


Oberlin College. 


Faculty of tg el Sanam and Instructors 
1 $76 prudente last ye 
I A TMENT “OF THEOLOGY .—Clas- 


N T OF PHILOSOPHY 
AND THE ARTS, --Classical, Philosopbicai and 
Literarv C 
- DEP A RT MENT OF PREPARATORY 
iat RU CTION, Classical, Philosophical and 
nglish Schools. 
- CON SUE ATORY OF MUSIC, 


Full Courses with increased Electives, Enlarged 
Library, Cabinet and Laboratories; and Five New 
Stone Buildings. 

Tuition and Incidentals, $10 ver term of 3 munths. 
Table Board and Room Rent #24 to #48 per term 
Terms begin Aprii 24 and September !7thn, 1889; Jan. 
7th and April 8th. 1890. For full particuiars. send for 
“ Announcement” to 


G. W. SHURTLEFF. Secretary. Oberlin. Ohto 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1885 from Chertnut St., Philadelphia. to 
OGONTZ, the spacious country seat of JAY COOKE, 
will begrn its fortieth year Wednesday, September 
sa. For circ ilars, apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz 
School, Beeemery County, Penn 
cipals, Principal Emerita, 

Miss FRANCES E. SEUNUER, Miss H. A. DILLAYE. 
Miss SYLvTA J. EAftMa 

for Young 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY “7.,.402." 


advantages unsurpassed; attractive to hich sc hool 
<_< Laboratory work in Sci: snees; French and 
erman Conversation; Music and Art. 29th year. Illus- 
strated catalogue. Address, A.G. Benedict, Clinton.N.Y. 


ADA, OHIO. .—THOROUGH, ECONOMI. 
CAL, PRACTICAL, Thirteen departments 


eustained ; thirty-one experienced teachers em- 




















Fort Edward vues Institute. 
Boarding peminery of highest grade. *xclu- 
sively for Ladies. Superb modern buildings, 
steam heated.with handsome and com modious chapel. 
class-rooms, music and art-rooms, parlors, gee 


aphy and Tvpe-writing. 

ING. Fort Edward. N.Y. 
—_FRYEBURG AC ADEM 

Fryeburg, Me. 9th yea its for Bex doin, | Dart- 

mouth, Yale, Smith and Werle -a Thoroughniess our 

aim. $150 a year. Ne. DINSMOR 


GANNETT TINSTITUTES2S228R¢448 


Ls, The Thirty- 

piNS s4 ih "berg c Oct. 2d, 1889. For Sreuier apply t 
EORGE & GANNETT: Db. we 

€9 Chester Square, _ Mass 


HE MISSES GILMAND’sS HOME AND 

DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
MISSES, at 44 Rutland Square, Boston, Mass, Will 
re-open October 2d. Circulars on application. 














vided for election. Fuition. $60a year; board. $4 per 
week. Address, Hon, Kemp P. Battle, President. 


ichland wey Debe y Academy. . Worcester, Mass. 
artments. trict supervision 
and home comforts. Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., H. M. 


OME AND SCHOOL for ten younger boys.—Safe, 


thorough, firm discipline; healthful sea air. oo 
culars, Francis H. Brewer, A. M., Prin., Fairtield, © 


ILLINOIS COLLECE anp 
WHIPPLE ACADEMY, 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS, 


Increased endowments. Improved facilities. 


For Seltese. address Pres. EDWARDA. TANNER. 
For Academy. address Principal J. R. HARKER 




















MUSIC. 


TILL FAMILV CONCERT CO (Rock Band), 
From Crystal Palace, London, England. A most 
unique, chaste and artistic musical entertainment. 
Grand success at Chautauqua Assemblies. principal 
churches, Y. M,C. A’sand Lecture Courses Songs, 
Quartettes, Fngiish Glees andjperformances on twen- 
ty novel musical instruments, including the famous 
and Rated pom Rock Harmonicon and Edison's 
a” rov onograph. aes for terms and route 

- TILL, Bayonne, N. J 


z -CHURCH CO.,, Music Publishers, Cincinnati, O. 


EDUCATION. 

















JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
BALTIMORE. 


Announcements for the next accademic 
year are now ready and will be sent on 
application. 





INDEEG ARTNERS TRAINED. 
opportunites afforded. Address Oswego 
State yoo and Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, New York, 


ABBOT ACADEMY : The sslstyefirst Your 
opens on Thursday, Se 2th. Kor informa- 
tion or admission apply to Bil Miss PHILENA McKEEN, 
Principal, Andover, Mass. 


THE STUDY OF PHRENOLOGY. 


HE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRE- 
NOL OGY opens its Annual Session on Tuesday, 
Sept. 3d. The courses of iustruction, open to bot 
men and women, are involuable to ail who would 
acquire a Systematic Knowledge cf Human Nature 
by competent instructors. For full-particulars write 
for “INSTITUTe EXTRA.” Address FOWLER & 
WELLS Co., 775 Broadway, New York. 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 
BOARDING AKD DAY _ SCHOOL 

For YOUNG LADIES, New Brunswick, N.J 
Will re-open September 25t h, at 66 Bayard Street. 














BALTIMORE FEMALE COLLEGE, 


Chartered and endowed by the State of Maryland. 

The (2d year ovens “ept. 16t Board. with tuition in 

English, French, Latin Art and Music, per year, $225. 
N.C. BROUKs, LL:D., Ph. D., Pres’t. 


aa! BROOKLYN HEIGHTS | SExy 
ARY. Ls ey Montague St., Brock 
= a. ar. Boarding and Day School for ‘Girls Re 
na Sep t 25th. Cotes praqaretin. Circulars on ap- 
e feation “1 most heartily commend this school un- 
der the new management.” CHARLES E. WEST,L 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Bryn Mawr. Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia, Offers 
aduate and undergraduate courses in ~“anskrit, 
reek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 

French, Old nmch, Italian, Spanish, German, in- 

cluding Gothic and Old High German, History, Polit- 

ical Science, Physics, Chemistry. Biology, | ae Phi- 
losophy. ye A with Dr. aren S paratus 
complete. Fellowshi ips (value $450) 1 D Greek, Eng- 
lish, P Mathematics. istory and Biology. For Pro- 
g , address as above. 











BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


Tw an ka dress Hon. B 
Opens October 2d 
Dean. 10 Ashburton P: 


h. » Bonnett, 








S » § 
LAKEVIEW HALL fiicc ara J.Smitb,Principal 
_Litchfield, Conn, Mrs.R.M. Lathrop, Ass’t Prin. 
PAINESVILLE, 0. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY tocatton pica 

ant and healthfu ourse of study liberal and 

thorough. Thirty-first year begins Sept. 11, 1889. 
MISS MARY EVANS, Pauncira. 





TVIYGSTON PARK SEMINARY £0 oR 
YOUNG LADIES, Rochester, N.Y. Private Park. 
Fae any pe and Academic. Music, Art Ancientand 
Languages. 3ist year Ay ins Sept. 26th, 1839. 
illustrated circular, Mrs. C.M. CUR nis, Prin. 


au YNDON HALL, Poughkee sie, N 


Vv. 
Girls’ Boarding and Day School. st year begins 
Septtanbor 18th. SAMUEL Wants BUCK, A. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE. 


Best advantages. moderate expenses. Address 
PRES! DENT EATON, Marietta, O. 


Miss Mittleberger and Miss Blakemore's 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
1020 ey Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Re-opens Oct. Ist, with new building. 
College preparation on certificate. 


MT. ree te Wiel 1A DIES A. gira 
Ly o.% LA -» Canade 
r. Courses of study y ppend 














Primary Branc rice Rev. B.C.: Borden, M.A., Prin. 


Mou HOLLY (N. J) ACADEMY FOR BOYS 
Near Philada. Healthful, helpful, homelike. 
HENRY M. WALRADT (YALB8), ee, 


MYSTIC VALLEY INSTiTUTE, Mystic Bridge 
Conn 22d Year. Both Sonny. mer ‘ed 1880. a- 
ber limited. Address, BUCKLYN, A. 


EW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. CORN- 
Wait an_ Batons. Col. C. J. be B.S., A.M., 
Supt.; F. HYATT, comet of Cadets. 


WASHINGTON. D. 107 Massachusetts Avenue 
(Highland + oor. 1212 and 1214 Mth St., N. W. 
Norwood Institute. 

Select Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Little Girls. Educational advantages of the 
highest grade. A beautiful location, The privileges 
of home. A complete department of modern lan- 
guages, Address 

Mr. and Mrs. WM. D. CABELL, Principals. 

















ployed. Students enter at any time and find 
classes suited to their state of advancement. No vacation ex- 
cept holiday week. Extensive and well selected library. Good 


board, well-fur- B'90 weeks for 
nished room & BS ~¥ weeks 
for 92 “y _— for Room 
A ib families. 

toe 8,9 BO | fhe" Se at minimum on PPirst fall term 
ugust 889. (7 Send for Catalogue. Address 


begins A 
‘neeeae,” UNIVERSITY 
ques KEEPSI 


Me ation nis, alot 
CaN S MILITARY INSTITUTE 
For College. U.S. Military or Naval Academies or 
Business. Illustrated circular. Number of pupils 
limi‘ed. Address as above. 


Tne PRINCETO Preparatory | se hool 
Opens Sept. 
nquiries may be addressed to President ATTON of 
moe 5 ie ners. or to 
NE, Headmaster, PRINCETON, N. J. 


RIVERV IEW citchiterste, xv. 


44th Year Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
} BL Academies, and business. Miljtary 
Drill. bISBEE & AMEN, Principals. _ 


ROCKLAND COLLEGE 


NYACK-ON-THE-H! DSON 
GRADUATING COURSE FoR YOUNG L ADIES. 
UNIVERSITY PREPART RY and BUSINESS For 
Roys and Young Men. Successful school at Popular 
Rates. Art, Music and Movern Languages, «nd En- 
gineering send for New Cririogue. Next Year Opens 
Sept.17. W. H. Baunister, A M.. Principal, 


SEVEN GABLES, MRS. WESTCOTT’S 


uth Néw vérsey Tres ror my ~wtam.in 
mild anddry. Gymnasium. iiiustrated « c cireular. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, fi4eiSo 


20th yesr begins Sept. 18. Both sexes By _ for 
any Voller: e, Teaching, or Busivews, French, German, 
Music. Art, Military Drill. H. K. TRASK, Principal: 


CONNECTICUT, Hartford. 
Steele’s School for Young Ladies. 


Fall tegen be ins Wednesday, September 25:h. 1889. 
Addre' a Gk IRGE W.STEEI!I /E. 


TEM ae GROVE L A DIkK~’ S¥MINAR Y. 
Saratog? Springs, N. VY. Superior facilities for the 
higher Sciences, Bhilosophy, vanguages, Music.Paint- 
ing, esthetic and social culture. Thirty-fifth year be- 
gins Sept. 18. Address CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph.D., Pres. 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, 
(N. Y.) 
DAVID J. HILL, LL.D., President. 
TWO COURSES OF STUDY: 
THE CLASSICAL, 
THE SCIENTIFIC. 


Fall Term begins Thursday. Sept. 12, 1889. 
__. a Catalogues, Address the Librarian. 


WELLS COLLEGE, avwons.'*.' y. 


FCLL COLLEGIAT®« Course of Study. Location beau- 






































tiful and healthful. Buildings elegant. A _ refined 
Christian home. Session vegins Sept 1), 1889. Send 
for catalogue. E. S. FRISBEE, D.D.. President. 





WESLEYAN ACADEMY. frii-<iusts 
. half-dozen 
best Classical and Academical schools in New Eng 
land, The payment of $1 in advance will cover ordi- 
nary tuition aro, washing, room and heating for 
iy term. beginning Aug. 28. Send for catalogue 
M.STEELE, Principal, Wilbraham, Mss. 
EST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY for Y oung 
Ladies. 28d Year. {s provided for gi ing a 
superior education in Collegiate, Eclectic one Pre- 
aratory Departments: also in Music and A 
RS. HENRIETA KUTZ, 2,045 Wainut ‘St, . Phila. 


PENNSYLVANTA. Chambersburg. 


Wilson College for Young Women. 
Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg in famous Cum- 
berland Vzlley. Border climate, avoiding bleak oorth. 
seen per veer for board, room, etc.,and all College 
Stud Handsome Park. Large Buildings, Steam 
Heat. Gymnasium, “bservatory, Laboratory. etc. 
Annex No.2 nearly completed. Keady by Aug. loth. 

WOODSTOCK ACADEMY. W oodstock, 
onn. Envlish and Classical School for Boys and 
Girls. Limited number of Pupils Keceived into Prin- 
cipal’s Family. Correspondence so}icited 
E. R. HALL, B.A,, Yale, 1872, Principal. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL st, .3q2suuteses 

of the University, 
open to every Christian denominat‘on. PROFESSORS 
AND INSTRUCTORS: Timothy Dwight, Noah Porter, 
George E. May, Samuel Harris. George P. Fisher, 
Lewis O. Brastow, Geo. B. Stevens, Wm. k. Harper, 
Frank C. Porter, Mark Bailey. Begins sept. 19. For 
catalogue or fulier informatioa, apply to Prof. GEO. 
E DAY, Dean of the Faculty, ! New Haven, Conn. 


BACKWARD AND INVAL ID ®O0VS8. 
The undersigned, an experienced physician and 
teacher. makes the care and education of such boys a 
a: Location unsurpassed for beauty and health. 
__ DR. WILLIAMSON, New London, Conn. 


$300 Per Year, Music and Art extra. Profes- 
sor Flack’s Seminary for girls opens at Bound Brook, 
N. J., September 25th. 


AGENTS WANTED. _ 


teo$Saday. Samples sorta, $2. 15 sree. 
Lines_not under horses’ feet te Bre 
ater Safety Kein Halder ¢! ... S Holly. Mich. 


racnries HISSOURIS WOMEN. Tosell the 
Fasclebrated MISSOURI STEAM WASHER, Fitsall 


MISSOURI WASHER co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE POOLING SYSTEM. 


THE fifth section of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Act, enacted by Congress, provides 
as follows: 








+ “That it shall be unlawful for any com- 
mon carrier, subject to the provisions of 
this act, to enter into any contract, agree- 
ment or combination with any other com- 
mon carrier or carriers for the pooling of 
freights of different and competing rail- 
roads, or to divide between them the aggre- 


gate or net proceeds of the earnings of such ‘ 


railroads, or avy portion thereof; and in 
any case of an agreement for the pooling 
of freights as aforesaid, each day of its 
continuance shall be deemed a separate 
offense.”’ 

The act itself, while forbidding such 
pooling agreements, and while in this 
section implying their nature and pur- 
pose, nowhere gives an express definition 
of the term pooling, and, so far as we are 
aware, the precise meaning of the term, 
as used in this section, has not as yet been 
determined by the decision of any court 
in this country, or by the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission. Congress seems to 
have assumed that the term, as in com- 
mon use at the time of passing the act, 
was sufficiently understood to answer all 
practical purposes, alike in complying 
with the law and in enforcing it in cases 
of violation. 

Mr. J. C. Harper, in his *‘Law of Inter- 
State Commerce,” published in 1887, pp. 
134, 185, makes the following observations 
upon the nature and intent of this section 
of the act: 

‘* This section is, it would seem, declara- 
tive of the rule already existing at common 
law. It was simed against freight pools ex- 
isting in this country at the time of 
the passage of the act. The features of 
these pools included an agreement 
to maintain tariffs and to divide the 
earnings of traffic, subject to the ar- 
rangement, between the companies upon 
a basis agreed upon. or to be fixed by the 


ment between the trans-continental lines 
competing for the thorough traffic of the 
country to sustain the prices at an agreed 
figure and prevent the competition which 
otherwise would result. A penalty was also 
was provided for a violation of the agreed 
tariff by any of the roads or their agents. 
These agreements covered many other fea- 
tures; but the features mentioned are those 
which are deemed material to the present 
discussion, and bring the agreements with- 
in the class that courts have held to be con- 
trary to public policy, as tending to create 
a monopoly, and, therefore, illegal.” 

This we regard asa fair statement of 
the facts as they appeared to Congress 
when enacting the fifth section of the In- 
ter-State Commerce Act, and of the in- 
tention of Congress when enacting this 
particular section. It brings the section 
within the general rule of public policy 
that competing railroads shall not be con- 
solidated into a single corporation. Such 
consolidation destroys all competition be- 
tween such roads, and gives the consoli- 
dated company thereby created the op- 
portunity to fix its rate of freight charges, 
without the restraint imposed by compe- 
tition between two or more roads that are 
seeking the same business. The consoli- 
dated company, in other words, becomes 
a monopoly by the very act of consolida- 
tion, and deprives the general public of 
the benefits naturally arising from com- 
petition. 

Now, pooling freights between compet- 
ing railroads on an agreed basis as to 
the work to be done by each, or as to a 
division of earnings, or as to both, tho 
not technically an act of consolidation 
into one company, is, nevertheless, prac- 
tically such, so far as the question of 
competition between these roads is con- 
cerned. The roads at once become non- 
competing and are united together in a 
common interest; and that common in- 
terest is to get out of the public all they 
can. They become practically one com- 
pany for this purpose, and hence have 
the essential attributes of a monopoly, to 
the damage of the general public. The 
larger the aggregate earnings, the more 
will each member of the pool receive; 
and hence each member is interested to 
make the aggregate as large as possible. 


We have no doubt that Congress 
meant, by the section relating to the pool- 
ing system, to break up the establishment 
of such a community of interest between 
competing railroad companies, that would 
thereby become non-competing. Nor 
can there be any doubt that there was an 
evil in the railroad management of this 
country that called for this kind of legis- 
lation. The section does not materially 
differ from the third section of the Ore- 
gon Act of February 20th, 1885. The peo- 
ple have the right to be properly pro- 
tected against combinations of common 
carriers, deriving all their powers from 
legal provisions, by which these carriess, 
as against competition, may turn them- 
selves into monopolies to the damage of 
the general interests. Let the law stand, 
and let it be enforced against all compa- 
nies violating it. 


~_ 


PERSONAL PROPERTY TAXATION. 








StaTE AssEssok ELLIS, who with his 
ass ciates has been exploring the inequal- 
ities of taxation in this state, is reported 
to have come to the conclusion that all 
taxes on personal property should be 
abolished, and that so far as taxes are 
collected on the basis of assessed valua- 


-tions, they should be confined to real 


estate. We have for years been of this 
opinion, and are glad that Mr. Ellis has 
received light on the subject, as the re- 
sult of his inquiry. 

The simple truth is that the effort to tax 
personal property is historically a failure, 
and that the great mass of such property 
has never been reached by any process 
yet devised, and never will be by any proc- 
ess that can be devised. The uniform 
result is that the tax bears very unequally 
on such property, and hence involves in- 
justice as between the owners of this 
property. Trust estates are taxed to their 
full value. Conscientious persons, who 
on moral grounds refuse to evade the 
law, are fully taxed. But the great mass 


. eo % 2 4--- ~2 nen r--rerty manage. 
in one way and another, to keep it out of 


the sight of the assessor, and pay no 
taxes upon it. Such has been the result 
whenever and: wherever the experiment 
has been tried; and such, so long as 
buman nature remains what it is, it el- 
ways will be. Those who have studied 
the subject in the light of the past, have 
very generally come to the conclusion that 
the effort to tax personal property had 
better be abandoned. 

Taxes upon real estate, tho in the first 
instance paid by the owners thereof, nat- 
urally distribute themselves among the 
people, so that in the end all bear their 
appropriate share of the burden. If, for 
example, a man owns a block of houses 
on which he in the first instance pays the 
taxes, he will reimburse himself in the 
rentals, and in the end the parties rent- 
ing these houses will pay the taxes. Or 
if he owns a store which another rents 
for the sale of goods, he will get the taxes 
out of the party renting the store; and 
this party will add these taxes to the price 
of goods sold, and the persons who pur- 
chase and consume these goods will pay 
the taxes in their increased price. The 
tendency of real estate taxation is to dis- 
tribute itself among the people, so that 
the burden by no means falls exclusively 
on those who in the first instance pay the 
tax. 

Taxation is a practical question, not to 
be dispored of by mere theories and spec- 
ulations, but by considering in the light 
of experience and facts what can be done 
and what cannot be done. To makea 
a law that certainly will not secure the 
end it contemplates, is always legislative 
nonsense; and this is just the nons« nse 
that is disclosed in every effort to secure 
a full taxation of personal property. The 
uniform failure of the effort ought to be 
the end of the question, as a matter of 
practical legislation. Laws that are 
doomed to fail of their own end, or that, 
if enforced, create far more injustice 
than they remove, had better be kept off 
the statute book. 





Tae Julien Electric Company offers a 





limited amount of its treasury stock at 
$50 per share (par $100), 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE stock market has been irregular 
and prices fluctuated considerably. The 
bull element, which has been in control 
for a longer period than usual, seemed 
either satisfied to gather in profits and 
permit a reaction, or else await further 
developments in their favor. This af- 
forded the bears an opportunity not to be 
lost, and they gained in strength each 
day. While there was nothing new of 
importance in the affairs of the disrupted 
Inter-State Railway Association and those 
prominent in bringing it about expressed 
full confidence in settling all disputes, 
still the complexity of the situation is a 
source of delay and uncertainty, which 
gives the bears a _ good _ pretext 
f.r depressing values. Traders joined 
forces with them, and a number of 
commission houses advised taking prof- 
itsso that under such general liquida- 
tion prices receded several points; only to 
be followed however by some sharp up- 
ward reactions of a feverish nature. Later 
reports from the Northeast showed that 
strong efforts were being made to restore 
harmony among these hostile lines; and, 
in view of the strong peaceful influences 
being brought to bear on behalf of the 
stockholders, as well as the fact that when 
business is promising it is only suicidal 
to break rates, the probability is that the 
difficulties will at least be temporarily 
bridged over—so as not tolose the bene- 
fits of fall traffic. The permanent 
solution of these rate troubles, how- 
ever, is a much more serious ques- 
tion. What will be done _ with 
Burlington and Northern, which cap- 
not obtain business except at cut rates and 
the old conservative Chicago and Alton 
which is now suffering from competition 
with its more aggressive rivals, are prob- 
lems puzzhng the cleverest railroad 
minds. Of the various schemes proposed 
all point toward some form of consolida- 
tion and territorial division. One party 


connected with the prinae movers in the 
Imtor Stato Accoviativu Lus been bold 


enough to propose a regular out-and-out 
Trust giving -ertificates in exchange for a 
majority of the stock of roads included. 
Such a proposition, however, must have 
been put out as a feeler, for it seems 
hardly probable that any intelligent rail- 
road manager would commit his road to 
a form of combination against which 
there is so much popular prejudice and 
which in the case of railrouds would be 
particularly subject to hostile demagogic 
legislation. 

Very fortunately the public have rot as 
yet placed much confidence in the Trust 
shares dealt in on the Stock Exchange, 
aptly named mysteries, because of the 
lack of information about their internal 
affairs. Some of the mystery, however, 
was recently lifted, the Stock Exchange 
at last bestirring itself in the matter and 
calling upon the concerns dealt in within 
its precincts for a statement of their capi- 
talization. The result was a surprise and 
caused a sharp decline in those highly in- 
flated organizations, most of which are 
capitalized on paper more than four or 
five times their actual value. The re- 
turns of certificates issued furnished the 
Exchange were as follows: 


Ns ci: ondeetnenndes posed cone el $83,018,800 
i acids ninetinieeneiaial 49,856,200 
EE SIL cs. Covedouss ctconsees 42,185,200 
American Cattle Trust................ 13,396,500 


Distillers and Cattle Feeders’ Trust... 50,726,600 


The money market shows a slight hard- 
ening tendency, altho there is no uneasi- 
ness regarding the future. A brisk de- 
mand for funds is anticipated, and sup- 
plies upon which to draw are less liberal 
than a year ago; but a feeling of confi- 
dence prevails which affects rates favora- 
bly, and bankers place considerable reli- 
ance upon Treasury disbursement in case 
of any particular stringency. Call loans 
have ruled about 33 per cent., the extreme 
rates being 24@6 percent. Time money 
rules 44@5 per cent. on good collateral. 
This week the banks exhibited an increase 
in surplus reserve, reflecting previous 
interest and dividend disbursements. 
Another shipment of gold, about $1 500,- 
000, was sent to Paris, not as a result of 
the condition of the Exchange market, 





ee 








is also drawing gold from London, where 
interest rates are hardening, presumably 
to strengthen the Bank of France, Tr- 
reserves of the Associated Banks =~: 
very low; and the bulk being hei ~ 
four banks, the majority of them 
below legal requirements. “ 
The following is a comparison of tf 
averages of the New York banks for tk 
last two weeks: ‘ 


” July 13. *July 6. Differences, 
EGER. 2000006000 $420.88 °,700 $423,405.000 Dec.. $2,515 300 
Specie..... «+... 74,241,000 73,155,390 Inc. 1,085,000 
Legaltenders.. 43,316,000 43,312,,00 Ine. 64,000 
Deposits........ 443,949,200 445,799,500 Dec. 1,848,399 


Circulation..... 3,953,600 3,953,500 Dec. 19,49 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 
Specie.......... $74,241,000 $73,155,300 Ine. $1,086,009 
Legal tenders.. 43,378,100 43,312,100 Ime. bay 
Total reserve..$117,617,400 $116,467.400 Inc. $1,150 009 
Reserve requ’d 
against depos- . 

WS. ..ceeeeeeeee+ 110,987,300 111,449,375 Dec. 462,075 
Exc’ss of res’ve 
above legal re- 





quirements.... 6,630,100 5,018,025 Inc. 1,612,075 
Excess of reserve July 14, 1888..........+.0. + 2 154,900 
* Five days. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


United States bonds were quiet but 
firmer: 


Bia Asked, 
44s. 1891, Registered............-..-..- 0 
ts. 1891. Coupon.... .. 0 -e ees eeeeee 16% my, 
4g, 1907. Registered ..........0.ceeeeeeee 184 6B 
98, 1907, COUPOD .. . 6.2 sceseeeeeeere es 12814 128% 
Currency 66. 1806...........+++ petamaad 18 
Currency 68. 1896....... ..-s+e+« ° 1 
Cepweey. Gh, TATE cccccccee csccccecce: 124 
Currency 66. 1608....... sccccccccccce 128 «(199 
Currency 66. 1800...........2.-scceccees 130 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 












































Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked, 
merica..........192 197 |{Wanhattan....... 75185 
merican Ex....154 156% hanics’..... 20 — 

‘sbury Park....— 102 ercantile . ..%5..- 

Bowery Nat...... 20 — hants’..... 1 16 

Butch’s &Drov’s.180 — erchants’ Ex. 120 1 

Brovdway... 290 305 |Market& fulton. - 

Chase 20 — |Mech’s & Trad’s..200 

Gemnmseres. - 193 «19 nee on ag aen im 1g 

Corn Exchange..23 = etropolis ons a 

4000 4500 aSSAl...... - - - 

148 |New York 45 

132 | Ninth Nat’l...... 45 9 = 

— |North America..122 6 

— |North River..... 40 - 

— |New York Co.... - 

— |N. Y. Nat’l Ex...1277. - 

- p15) - 

t 167% 5) 

Fourteenth St....160 — - 
German Amer’n.123 128 ae Ie 

Gallatip......... — |Shoe & Leather .154 1 

Germania........ 270 — |Seaboard Nat'l. — 

Gartield.......... - | d Nat’l.....25 - 

sreenwich...... 140 =— |Seventh Nat’l....100° — 
Hanover.....-..++ — |Stateot N’wY'rk - 2 
Hudson River...147 — |St. Nichoias......J28 1 
mp’t’s & Trad’s.550 550 desmen’s.....100 Mt 
rving........... 135 — |Third Nat’l...... — th 

eather Man’f...250 — |Union ........... I5Ty - 
zincoln Nat’l....215 — |Unit’dStatesNat.215 — 
Madison Square.l00 105 | WestSide Bank. i — 
Western Nat'l... 8 8 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

Illinois Central has declared its usual 
semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent., pay- 
able September 3d, The books close from 
August 12th to September 5th. Thestate- 
ment for the first six months shows: 








1°89, 1888. Increase. 
ETO OR 2,275 1,958 

ee $6,406,770 $5,451,094 $915,176 
Op. expenses and 

MEE: éckecs crew $4,059,570 $3,811,405 $228,165 
Permanent ex- 

OIE sider cunaasis 100,846 64.789 96,057 

WB iciccsciset $4,140,416 $5,876,194 $264,222 

Net earnings....... 2,266,554 1,575,400 690,954 


The Chicago, Burlington and Northern 
is the demoralizing element among the 
Northwestern lines, owing tothe fact that 
it cannot secure competitive business 
without cutting rates, and having no local 
traffic it is entirely dependent upon what 
it diverts from other roads. Much 
curiosity has been shown concerning the 
company’s earnings, and the following 
statement recently issued is not a very 
encouraging one. 

1889, 1888. 1887. 





January.....-.........+ $50,408  *$7,252 $13,060 
February.............-- 52.674 41,469 38,413 
per 71,460 *54,136 134.561 
EE en nasthoonestsunte 73,442  *2,780 19,922 
iianremetinthadetenc 49,914 6,595 69,565 
Five months........... $297,898 $3,896 — 
Fixed charges......... 555.888 335,888 

Ee Fe $37,455 $851,437 © $L,7#L 

*Deficit. 


Important developments are shortly e=- 
pected in Missouri, Kansas and Texas, 
tho the nature of them is not divulged. 

There was a sharp advance in Lake 
Shore upon rumors of an extra dividend 
of 1 per cent., which were neither a 
nor denied in Vanderbilt circles. 

Jersey Central has begun dividends at 
the rate of 1} per cent. quarterly, 





but on account of special orders, Paris 


now selling among the high-priced 
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In 1889 the company has paid over 
$1,000,000 for new equipment, and out of 
current earnings. 
“a Str eet has talked much about John 
, go0o0k’s proposed railroad trust. Opin- 
~s upon its practicability were as 
~perous as they were different. The 
gpnouncement that the big bankers 
yoked upon the scheme or others akin to 
it as feasible seemed to make Mr. Mc- 
Cook’s idea something more than a _the- 
ory. But it is pretty certain that it will 
be a long time before the railroads willbe 
tied up in one colossalsystem. President 
Cable of the Rock Island was quoted as say- 
ing that bedidnot think Mr. McCook’s 
plan a feasible one, and that he thought 
the Inter-State Railway association would 
eventually attain the results desired. One 
thing that Mr. McCook’s circular is pretty 
sure to do is tostart up any number of 
suggestions about a trust’s advantages 
and disadvantages. One broker yester- 
day disposed of the matter in this way: 
“Give us honest management of rail- 
roads and less silly b ckering and we’ll get 
along allright without a trust.” 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Farragut Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
five per cent.. payable on demand. 

The Empire City Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of three per cent., payable on demand. 

The Citizens’ Insurance Company has 
declared a dividend of three per cent. on 
the capital stock, and an interest dividend 
of three and a half per cent. on the re- 
serve fund, payable un demand, 

The Pacific Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
six per cent., payable on demand. 

The United States Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of six per 
cent., payable on demand. 

The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a dividend of three anda half 
rer cent., payable on demand. 


The Central Bonific 
announces in another pend fe te they 
will pay on August Ist, as the office of 
the Southern Pacific Comp any in this city, 
one dollar per share on their capital stock, 
on the presentation of dividend warrant 
No. 21. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANFERS, 
23 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 














We buy and sell Bills of 
Exchange on, and make ca- 
ble transfers to, all priacipal 
Earopees nae es 


Letters 
Thomas, Croix 


lia, 
of and the British W a Indies; 


also make collections and 
o issue Commercial and Tray- 
Cr dit. elling Credits, available in 
e all parts of the world. 
We also buy and sell all 
frase pay and cat Se- Investment 
curities for customers. We 
receive accounts of Banks, Securities. 
anke Corporations, 
Firms and indivi uals, on favorableterms, and make 
coliection of drafts drawn abroad on all points in the 


Vaited States ani Canada, and of drafts drawn inthe 
hited States on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS. 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


AMERICAN LOAN & TRUST CO. 
CAPITAL $500,000. 


Guaranty deposit with State Auditor $200,000, placed 





forever beyond control of theCompany. Incorporated 
and operating under State authorit and a supervision. 
LOAN. TRUST AND ANNUITY BUSINESS 


Acts as executor, p04 Blu i pall trustee, 

ee or receiver. Correspondence soliciied. We 
Clim Money upon first-class real estate mortgages. 
py | Markell. 1. President: G. A. Elder, Vice-Presi- 
C t; C. E. Shannon. 2nd Vice- Sraies and Trust 
hitcer, James Billings, Secretary and Treasurer, Du- 
uth, Minnesota. 


JULIEN ELECTRIC TRACTION CO., 


Now Operating ELECTRIC CARS on Fourth and 
Madison Ave. lines, offers a limited amount of its 


Treasury Stock at (50) Dollars per share (par $100). 
Apply at 


COMPANY'S OFFICE, 120 Broadwav. New York. 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST OO. 

Cant HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 

— tal, $500,000. Surplus, $130,000. 

teed’ Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
ny, secured by 

interest pesewrs 








. IN 
saucers offered investors “Best of Eastern 


references furnished if desired. Cor- 
Ab 4chauun Pres. Write fogs particulars. 


! 
Pres we BSTER. Treas. | 
a DEWikG Vice-Pres.C.P. W eBsT«R.Cashier. 


G & SON, 18 Wail St. ,» Agents, 





H. C. SPEER, BANKER, Topeka, Kan. 


I offer this day choice Municipal B: 
ae atter —. Busin ness a ee Ae 


Sublceman toe County £. 8, due 1919. 

Lene — ° ie 1919. 

South Hutc! inom ou due 1914. 

Herrington Improvement 61 =" s, due 1908. 
Kansas School 6’s. 

00 Herrington Water, 6 1 ry due 1908, 

0. Haskell County6’s. due 

37-060 Stevens Couaty 6's. due 19 

Subscriptions received for $500 med  — there- 

of. Correspondence invited. Principal and semi-an- 

bua) interest payable at the First National Bank, New 


ork. 
__Muntetpal Bonds offer the Highest Safety of Invest- 




















wnmnes 
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Not everyone wants to send 
money west to lend on mort- 
gage; but everyone wants ‘to 
know what is going on there. 

A pamphlet tells: “How to 
eee the Most of Prosperity.” 


=#& Kansas Crty Investment Company, + 


Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


Vermilve & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 WASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


vy JARVISS(UNKLIN 








KANSAS CiTY. MO 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND SURPLUS si, 40,800, 
Offers Ten- Year Debentures and Five-Year Guar- 
anteed Real Estate Mort ages gra ets 6 Per Cent, 
Interest. SAM JARV President. 
ROLAND R. CONKLIN y 4 
Eastern Office, 239 Broadway, New Verk, 


“Fe Faanswos 7 [oan 


GA 1st MORTGAGE Lots 87 





Minneapolis, and St. Paul 
Perfeet tise, absolute security, Sc payment, 
character = | pavartate requirements, Col- 


ections free, for Bam oe with 
forms and a WN t and West. 
MINNEAPOLIS, hii INNESOTA. 
has done business on cash 


DASIS Vr Wat’ cudliucea- 
tive rates and earnings, ask for the 6 Per Cent. 
securities of the 


Winfield Mortgage & Trust Co., 


90 and 91 EQUITABLE, BOSTON, MASS. 
RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
Co. Experienced management. One-third already 
taken. Dividends will rma nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 
280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 
L. TOWNSEND & CO 











Farms, 





refer to 








Investments made for non-residents. 
bi = tor particulars. 

The Commercial Head Center. 
money earn something better than the ordi- 
you will realize the great opportunity. 
DENVER 


Gavaen, re and Dairy Lands, 
__ 1024 14th Street, Denver, © olorado. _ 
/ % Qmaha aud Nebraska Loans, 
0 this 
The M Met ague | Javemont Co 
A steady uninterrupted growth of the City 
forthe past six years, and the advance of 
nary rate of interest, invest it in our real 
estate. 
Northwesiern Investment Co. 
W.A. WILKES, Pres. R. J. WELLS, Sec’y. 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 
of Western cities for real estate investments and 


ire LOAN A 
REAL ESTST AN AGENTS, 
Jefferson Country Abstracts. 
Sums $200 and upward 
40 per cent. of apovotees value loaned. 
Personal examination of Drgeny 
e 
SOUTH een: 
vT Py | ~ | 
SIOUX KALILS 
this season far exceeds any former year. 
A Great Metroplisis to be built here on 
the Sioux, and if your wish to have your 
We will send you Lists, Prices and Terms 
on application. 

Come and see what is being done here and 
W. R. KINGSBURY, Treas. 
WILLIAM S. WILLIAMS, 
Hartford, Connecticut. Eastern Manager. 
loans. It is no longer necessary for Eastern capital- 

ists to take 5 per cent. securities for safety. 
Business solicited tor mutual profit. 
1551 Arapahoe & BAILEY, | Coe 


References: THE INDEPENDENT, People’s Povinss 
and Deposit Bank, Aisaves. P 





If an acre of land is in an old and thickly 
settled country it may be worth $50, or 
$100; possibly more. But if it is in the 
West, in a new country, say in Kansas, it 
may only be worth $10, and this for rich, 
fertile soil. Such land has a future. 

Now would you be willing to loan 2, or 3, 
or 4dollars onan acre of such land? 

The 8. Ll. DAVIDSON MORTGAGE CO., 
of Wichita, Kansas,are doing this and will 
be glad to tell you of their methods and 
business, and many things about the West. 

Send them your address. 


TOWN OF HARTFORD, 
STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 


THREE PER CENT. BONDS, PAYABLE 
JULY ist, 1909. 


FOR SALE BY 
GEO. K. SISTARE, 


16 Broad o- New York. 


Exempt from taxation and all real and 
ow liable under the laws of the wating ea al 





Absolutely Safe, Profitable Investment, 


Eight Per Cent. First Mortgage 
Bonds 
OF THE 


ATLANTIC-PACIFIC RAILWAY TUN- 
NEL COMPANY, 


Maturing March Ist, 1893, 
Bonds $250 Each. 


Interest payable, $10, September 1st, and 
$8.0, March 1st,each year,being$20 cash 
interest yearly en each bond. 

hese are very desirable securities for t 
ae children or other persons for od ER ad 
vest. They are being taken by careful, thoughtful, 
well-informed persons in al! parts of the coun 


my av recommend them as absolutely ytalt in- 
ror pa Foloulars, address 


MARK M. POMEROY, 


President The Atlantic-Pacific Railway Tunnel 
Company, 
234 Broadway, New York City. 
SAFE AND PROFITABLE 








CAPITAL, 81,060,000. 
Z0 GUARANTEED LOANS. 
§ GOLD DEBENTURES. 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 
RR and perience Ho.  rvestor in New York, Thirty- 


nara h. ae ao ited Vestor ever lost a dollar, or 


Certifi 
ey a soates for sums of $5 and upward, con 


Our Securi are largely held by Trustees, Guardi- 
ans,Col 5 
ams. Ce owes - Savings Banks and Investors throughout 


For ref. 
ety te erences, testimonials aad full information ap 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


"1 State St., ALBA 
wis Ny, N. = Sxare., New Yore« Crry 


DENVER 


Realty investments not surpassed by those of any cit: 





CLARKE & CARUTHERS, Investment Bankers, 721 
17th St., Denver, Colo, 


A 6 PER CENT. wae INCOME 
IS ASSURED BY BUYING THE REAL EST 
DEBEN rURE BONDS ISSUED! BY THE MID- 
DL*SEX BANKING CO. CAPITAL PAID 
$e In denominations from 
100 Upward. 

These bonds are secured by first mortgnorg on real 
estate in Minnesota. Dakota. Wisconsin, Colorado 
and Texas, held in trust by the Union T: ust Company 
of New York and the Security Company of Hartford, 
and by the capital and assets of the Middlesex Bank- 
ing Company, whose liabilities are limited by law, 
being required to have not less than 10 per cent. more 
assets on hand than its liabilities. As a_ matter of 
fact, it h.s over twice that amount. See Bank Com- 
missioners’ Report. It is under the Supervision of 
the State Bank Commissioners, the same as other 
banks in Connecticut. Every ‘safeguard is thrown 
sround these bonds to make them as safe as Govern- 


ment bonds. 
ITS RECORD 
Thirteen years in business without a doilar lost, or 
a aay’ : delay in payment of Principal or Interest. 
for full information to F iy 9 
sé 4 New York Agent (with Gilder, Farr & Co.), 31 
and 33 Broad Street 


8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CO., 


91417th Street, Denver, Colo. 


Special attention giveu to investments for non-resi- 
= Money loaned only on good real estate secu- 
rit: 
References: First National Beak, ! pipoquette, Mich.; 
Colorado National Bank, Denver, C 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth is now where Kansas City, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha were eig % years age, 
end investments made in Duluth now wi! yield as 
gree t cat pees as investments made in those places ip 

Now is the time to wy the advances 
wth and devel- 
, prices of prop- 











that are sure to follow the grea 
opmentsof 1889. For full in Ermelia 
erty, etc., call on or write 
Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn, 
P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty 


SIOUX FALLS, DAKOTA. 


The Metropolis of the State of South Dakota, has 
five great trunk lines of railroad, and is the bert place 
in the West to make permanent investments. 

a for maps, pamphlets and further information 


PETTIGREW & TATE, 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


Ty GUARANTEED AND YOUR PRO- 
© PORTION OF THE PROFITS. 


The Roanoake Investment Co., of Kansas City, Mo., 
a Land and Building Aspactacten, ‘ers $50, 

ury Stock which is to be sold tor working Write 

Stockholders comprise many | citizens. 

fer particulars. ROANOKE we STMENT Ov., 

Kansas City, Mo. 


YEARS OF 
20 SUCCESS 


Without logs to investors a good reason for waving the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of th 


aa INVESTMENT © oe 


Assets, $2, 00. Highest rate of in’ 
sistens with r ity. Ask for infortansion. 
H. E. Summons, V. E. 5. ORMSBY, Pres t 


180 NASSAU 8T., NEW YORK CITY. 











Safety 
In Denver 
6% & '7% Mortgages 


On choice inside property. A larg 

we line of these se- 
curities in stock at our N 
gaid semf-annasiine ew York office. Interest 


McIntosh & Mygatt, Bankers, 


Denver, Colorado, and 96 Broadway, 
New York. 
FRANcIs L. HINE, Agent. 
WECALL THE SPECIAL ATTENTION OF 


SAVIAGS DEPOMITORS & 


ur 5 per Coupon Gortit 
issued from our a Bank, for Sarto * iP to 8 


8° "AND 


We buy property in name of Cli- 
ent and give contract guaranteeing at least 
eight percent. profit in consideration ot our 
receiving one-half of the additional profit 
made. Thisis better and safer than Bonds 
or Mortgages, Write for references and 
particulars, 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


Duluth, Minn. 


KANSAS CITY INVESTMENTS. 


This * Phenomenal City ” never had brighter 
pects than now. Eight thousand buildings and B00 
people will be add this year. Investments made 
Or non-residents. 


First Mortgage S per cent. Bonds For Sale. 
Correspondence solici 


MILTON F, SIMMONS, Kansas City, Mo, 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
214 and 216 Broadway. 














BARTER 2 BRA pies " 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established...............cccseseee: seeudiiiemn 1857. 
REAL ESTATE B0°ihuiSiok"? 
PROPERTY RENTED #¢°°% 


remittances made promptly. 
T AXES —--¥ assessments looked after and 
pa 


First Mortgage f te ft 
LOAN s carefully Pot de Pe re 


D. G. PEABODY & CO., 
BANKERS, Denver, Colo. 
THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


A Selected List of Investments on best State and 
City Property. 
Send on a postal-card for full particulars. 


The Sedgwick Loan aud Investment Co. 
WICHITA, Kansas. 


Capital, ®100,000. 


7% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 


Coupons paid promptly. , semi-annually, at The Na- 
tional Par« Bank, New York City. Force reulars, giv- 
ing references and description of loans, address, 


W.H,. LENDRUM, 
% Broadway, Room 35, Manager New York Office. 
JOHN GUsER Ye. Puget. 4. ui, p SP RICE LES, Coak'e. 
H. POUNDS, 


THE INVESTMENT. B. BANKING. CO, 


ope sas. 

We make first mortgage loans on approved real 
estate security. These loans efford the best of se- 
curity and a profitable rate of interest. Every pre- 
caution taken to make our secur ae equal to any in 
the market. Send for our 


FARM LOANS. | 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES. 


G, 
6% and 7% 
INTEREST TO INVESTORS. 
Safe as Government Bonds. Interest payable Sem i; 
Annually, at office or bank of mortgages. 18 years 
experience, and never lost adollar for any customer, 
Best Fe references given. Write for “Our Loan 


Book,’ 
LEBOLD, FISHER & CO., 


Bankers and Loan Agents, Abilene, Kan, 


IRRIGATION INSURES 
rome in Colorado. Sure’crops make ay seers. Our 
loans - on irrigated farms, and a rE. We 
| ag? <a cons..a = —_ of Srineipal when 
me, 


KOKADO FARM-LOAN 10.5 
36 g nirabie palléing, 


Ma 
F. E. ROUTE. Pres.” w. 
PATERSON, Western Manager. 


DENVER rvisrunnts 


Land ‘e ver is opr than in any city of its 
tT ” x merica. nd alway parchased 
a . 
ee per cent. ot dears POnly 
mservative Ly + caeaoemen ed. Write 

or Map. Circulars apd rences. 
pa B. CHAMBERLIN & BEROS., 























Bex 1934 DENVER, COL, 
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ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The vaiue of land in oe A cities in the West, 


like St. Paul is e’eadily enhancing and the prospects 


were never better than at present. If you desire to 
make an investment in real estate write to 


E. S. NORTON, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


SECURITIES | 


THAT SECURE 


And MAKE MONEY for their holders, axe 
found in our 


Morigage and Debenture Bonds 
based on improved real estate worth two 
and a half to three times their face, in 
the best counties of 

EASTERN KANSAS, 
WESTERN MISSOURI, 
and tte TWO KANSAS CITYS. 


Investors, large or small, are invited to investigate. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


JAMES D. HUSTED, Kansas KANSAS. 


8x AND 10% INVESTMENT 


Bonds. security absolute National Bank referen- 
en iven CLARKE S CARUTHERS, INVESTMENT 
721 Vth Street. Denver Col. 


BANKERS, 





6% and 7% 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST. caae AND DULUTH, MINN. 
CHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall St., N.Y. 


8% Bank Stcecks 3% 
AND INVESTMENT CO. STOCKS 


for sale and recommended by 
ets DMAN & KELLOGG, 
8 Congress Street Boston Mass. 


_Send | for’ list 





aau © SAREE 2k it'd iw. 


First Mortgage Bente, 2 Sper. ent. 
Semi-Annual Interest legotiaved ‘bet 
Clark Investment Co., in sums of 8200 acai’ ra: 
Prompt payment 0 ? Prine ipal and Interesi 
made and remitted to lender without harge. 
BEsT LOCATION IN THE UNION. Fifteen 


Years’ Experieuce, Ample Capital. Wideconnec- 
tions. Kefer to the The Independent. Sena for form, 
circular and references before you invest elsewhere. 


wWw.B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO.,, 


Incorporated. Capital $200,000. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


T, B. SWEET, Pres, GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres. 


Kansas Loan and Trust Co., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable, 


Every loan made is carefully inspected by an ex- 
perienced Examiner sent from the office of the Com- 
pany who 's paid a salary anc notacommission. His 
report, with all the papers counected with the loan, 
are carefully reviewed by an officer of the Company 
before loan is approved. Filteen yeurs’ experience: 
over $15,000 000.00 negotiated (without loss) for Col- 
leges. Savings Banks, Insurance Cos., Trustees and 
individuais. Boston office, 45 Congress street. Geo. 

M. stearns,Manager. Philade iphia office, 713 Walnut 
Street, Win. B. Wood, Manag rer. 


~ SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, $250,900. 





Collections promptly made on ali points of the 
Northwest, and remitted for on day of payment. 
H. G. HARRI SON, PRESIDENT 
NKY M. KNOX, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
F. A. CHA) IBEK |. AIN, CASHIER. 
SRRY HARRISON, ASST.-CASHIER. 


Correspondence Solic ited, 


‘GE. s. ENGLE & CO., 


Aberdeen, Brown County, Dakota, 
We desire an arrangement with some capitalist 
whereby he will furnis h ‘he purchase money and we 


the opportunity, t » pure hase one hundred and sixty- 


acre farms, and divide the profits ona five-year in- 
vestment. We will have the deed made to the party 


furnishing the money, and they give back contract to 
divide with us equatly the net profits on sales. lwo 
to three yesrs’ crop pays for the land at $10 per acre. 
We will gusrantee te n pe rcent on the investment. 
Land that v imand have obtained title to at prem 
$10 to | cre Wi!l soon bring from $25 to $50 
O/ GUARANTEED. 
O First MORTGAGES 
upon LUIPROVED 
FARMS & CITY PROPERTY 
in KANSAS 
Always to be had of us at 6 and 7 per cent, 
luterest semi-annually. Collected 


and remitted free of cost. 


MISSOURI TRUST CO. 
enters” = PITAL ssemee: 
Pr Cc if fed Houde an and Deben ures. 
onds 

Per Sent: cert Ber — First Mortaage 
and on special esumaain owill’ moke investments for 
clients in First ign. P Loans a xT, 

wt loans mi... on CORN GROWING lands of the 
West. Twelve years’ experience and $3,000,000 in- 
vested w ithout loss to ap -. For particulars, ad- 


at SEDA MO. 
ON CRANDALL, Pres. G. L- AL RULE ABER. Treas. 


"THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmaster) 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


New DEALER, JM, BE Kasmns tes? Mo he. 


Money loaned ate 10 8 per cent.interest, semi- 
nually without cost or risk to owner. investments 
made in real estate and notes. Send for pamphlet, 

“ Information to investors.” 























DIVIDENDS. 


(yeereeres NATIONAL BANK, 
New York, June 18th, 1889. 
SIXTY-FIRST DIVIDEND. 
The Directors of this bank have to-day declared a 
semi-annual! dividend of THREE(3) PER CENT,, free 
of tax, payable July Sth, to which date, from June 
ill be closed. 
ch. the transfer FRED. H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 
TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK, | 
New YORK. j 
DIVIDEND OF THREE PER CENT., 
free of all tax, will be paid on and 
after July 1st, 1889. 
OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 











AN Savings INSTITUTION, 
a ew YORK, June 25th, 1889. 
*TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

76 The Trustees of this institution have declared 
UA ah. on allsums not exceeaing comaatning 
on de it during the three or six months goding 

eben, jnstant.. os the rate of THKEE AND E- 
PAL R CE Xs —- ” ened on and rr 
nex 
_ tira MONDAY. A AD” --aamanen President. 


R. 8. HAYWARD. ti 
CITIZEN’S tagenApes COMPANY OF " 
New Yo 


156 BROADWAY, NEW Youk, July 34, 1889.5 
ST DIVIDEND—A DIVIDEND OF THREE 
81 PER CENT. on the capital stock, also an inter- 
est dividend of THREE AND A HALF PER CENT. 
on the reserved fund, is payable on demand. 
F. M. PARKER, Secretary. 


EMPIRE CITY FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


166 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, July Ist, 1859. 








three per cent., payable on demand. 
D. J. BORTIS, Secretary, 


FARRAGUT 


——aeen Str 8 Oe ee ee 





BRANCH OFFICE, NO. 71 LIBERTY STREET, 


No. 346 BRoapway, 
New YORK. July 9th, 1889 


CENT., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE olLOne FIRE INS. CO., 
NO. ltl BROADWAY, 
New. York, July 2d, 1889 
ORTY-NINTH DIVIDEND. 
The regular semi-annual Dividend of FIVE 
PER CENT. has been declared, payable on deman 
JAMES S. EADIE, Secretary.” 


SEVENTY-FOURTH DIVIDEND. 


PACIFIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


A Semi-annual dividend of SIX PER CENT. is 
payable on demand at the office of the Company, No. 
470 Broadway. 





Bones. JERSMIAR, Secretary. 
NEw YORK, July ‘10th, 1 


STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, ‘ 





OFFICE 52 W ALL STREET, 
NEW YORK, July Yth, 1889. 
DIVIDEND OF THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT.on the capital stock has been Cceclared, 
payable on demand. 
R. H. MYERS, Secretary. 


108TH DIVIDEND. 
THE UNITED OrArEe FIRE INSURANCE Co., y 
. 172 BROADWAY, 

July 2d, 1889. § 
HE DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY DECLARED 
a Semi-Annual Diviiend of SIX PER CENT. on 

the Capital Stock, payable on demand. 
GEORGE E. COCK, Secretary. 








* RANCISCO, CaL, ee 
( NE DOLLAR PEK SHARE 'ON THE CAPITA 
stock of this Company will be paid on and after 
August Ist. 1589,on presentation and surrender of 
D'vieend Warrant No. 21 at the offi e of the Southern 
Pacitic Company, No. 23 Broad street, New York City. 
Certificates from which all warrants have been de- 
tached will be emehengee for ay having further 


Orrice C rao PACIFIC RAILROAD RANT. 7 


o'clock P.M., poe 19th, and open Aug. 2d, at 10 a.m 
By order of the ra ¥ Directors. 





4 DOLLARS . 6" 
<4 Hoyt 92 me + tice — 





H. MILLER, JR., Secretary. 
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Investment Banker. 
and Loan ‘Agents, TOPEKA, KANSAS 
And get their Investor's Guide free and read 


36 Bromfield Staset, BOSTON. 


SEVENTY-FOURTH DIVIDEND.—The Directors 
have this day declared a semi-annual dividend of 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a Semi-Annual Dividend of FIVE PER 





CUARANTEEING CAPITAL $250,000. 
KEYSTONE MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


WESTE RN OFFICE: Aberdeen, the Railway Center of the A ta Dakotas. 
EASTERN OFFICE; Philadelphia, Penn., 1328 Chestnut Stree 


7% GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


Secure d by improved Real Estate in the richest agricultural! part of the rapidly developing Northwest, and 


confined to one-third present value of property. Successful experience. Conservative management. Con- 


trolled by E nates . ea ital Send to either office for pamphlets. 
"dB 


AGERTY, President, 
‘. A. PAULHAMUS, Secretary. 


ORR LAWSON Vice-Presiden 
J. M. LAWSON, Sar Agent, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


FOR 18809. 





«The most influential religious organ in the States.” —Spectator, London, Eng. 
“The most interesting religious paper published in the English language.”—The 
Pall Mall Gazette, London, Eng. 

‘ A great religious journal.”—The Advert ser, Boston, Mass. 

“Clearly stands in the forefront as a weekly religious magazine.” —The Sunday- 


School T mes, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“‘ The strongest, largest, best, most widely circulated undenominational evangeli- 


cal religious weekly in this or any other country.”—The Baltmore Methodst, Balti- 
more, Md. 
‘‘ Logical and consistent, with respect for decent men and honest opinions, it has- 
the good will of all Catholics.”—The Cathole Rev ew. 
‘It has the properties, tho not the form of a magazine, and there are but few 
magazines whose average table of contents affords a richer intellectual feast.”— 
The Amercan Hebrew, New York City. 

“The best religious paper in the world.”—CHaRLEs L. THompson, D.D., late 
Moderator of the Presbyterian General Assembly. 
Our “ leading religious paper.”—Francis L, Patton, D.D., LL.D., President of 


Princeton College 





Among those who have engaged to contribute to THE INDEPENDENT during 
the next twelve months are: 

“CARMEN SYLVA,” QUEEN OF RUMANIA. 

JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

Pror. J. P. MAHAFFY, of Dublin University, Ireland. 

Pror. F. T. PALGRAVE, of Oxford University, England. 

Bishop HENRY C. POTTEk, D.D., LL.D., of New York City. 
RICHARD S. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bispor F. D. HUNTINGTON, D.D., LL.D., of Syracuse, N. Y 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, of New York. 

Pror. GOLDWIN SMITH, of Toronto, Canada. 

ANDREW LANG, of London, England. 

EDMUND GOSSE, Clark Lecturer in Cambridge University. England. 
Bisoop JOHN H. VINCENT, D.D., LL.D., of Buffalo, N. Y. 


PAMIN.D..AAARMIIN . Dh. -42°%"~sr 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, of Cambridge, Mass 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, of Staten Island, N. Y. 
W. E. NORRIS, of Torquay, England. 

J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D., editor of The Christian Advocate, 
MARGARET DELAND, of Boston, Mass. 

FRANCIS L. PATTON, D.D., LL.D., President of Princeton College. 
MAURICE THOMPSON, of Crawfordsville, Ind. 

JOAQUIN MILLER, of Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, of Ilford, England. 

JAMES PAYN, editor of The Cornhill Magazine, London, England. 
RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, of New York City. 

HENRY C. LEA, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pror. WILLIAM G. SUMNER, of Yale University, 

GEORGE LEON WALKER, D.D., of Hartford, Conr. 

JUSTIN McCARTHY, Member of the British Parliament, 

A. J. GORDON, D.D., of Boston, Mass. 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, of East Gloucester, Mass. 

BisHorp WILLIAM C. DOANE, D.D.. LL.D., of Albany, N. Y. 
CHARLES K. ADAMS, LL.D., President of Cornell University, 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE, of Roxbury, Mass. 

HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., of New York City. 

Pror. ARTHUR T. HADLEY, of Yale University. 

Hon. DORMAN B. EATON, of New York City. 

JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

WILLIAM M. TAYLOR. D.D., LL.D., of New York City. 

Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, of New York City. 

THE Countess VON KROCKOW, of Germany. 

GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., President of Robert College, Coustantinople. 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, of Philadelphia, Pa, 

JOHN BASCOM, LL.D., of Williamstown, Mass. 

JULIA SCHAYER, of Brussels, Belgium. 

AGNES FARLEY MILLAR, of Paris, France. 

WILLIAM R. HUNTINGTON, D.D., of New York City. 

HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, of Newburyport, Mass, 

W. 8S. RAINSFORD, D.D., of New York City. 

WALTER BESANT, of London, England. 

Pror. H. H. BOYESEN, of Columbia College. 

F. W. ROBINSON, of London, England, etc., etc., etc. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS: 


$3.00 a year; $5.00 for 2 years; $1.50 for six months; “Trial Trip,” 
of one month for 30 cents. Sample copies free. Address 





THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Broadway, New York City 
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ris Commercial. 


“ THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


A CONSIDERABLE influx of out-of-town 
jobbers and department buyers has given 
amore animated appearance to the dry 
goods market than it has lately worn. 
Operations have been on an increased 
scale at first hands, but still below proba- 
bilities represented by the attendance. 
This is caused by intending buyers having 
devoted much of their time to prospect- 
ing, and the copious and careful notes 
made by them are indications of more 
vigorous action in the early future. The 
unanimity ef opinion with regard to the 
favorable character of the past season is 
striking, and the confident anticipations 
of good fall trade equally so. Both com- 
mission houses and jobbers report cus- 
tomers meeting their obligations prompt- 
ly, less irregularity being noticeable than 
in some lately preceding seasons. Staple 
cotton goods have been in fair demand 
at previous prices, the firmness of low- 
grade bleached goods being again a fea- 
ture. Colored cottons bave met with an 
irregular sale, the influences of the late 
auctious still prevailing. Print cloths 
continued to be quoted at 4c. per yard for 
64x64 until the close of the week, when 
they were reduced to3 15-16c. The de- 
cline has, however, been brought about 
by the action of the American Print 
Works, who have preferred to sell off 
their stock on hand at 3 15-16c. to poing 
on printing with cloths at 4c. Print cloth 
manufacturers profess to regard the break 
with indifference and as temporary. The 
quotation for 56x60’s remains at 33c. 

Trading in prints has kept closely to 
dark fancies, which have proved in fair 
request by package buyers, and the 
movement is augmented by shipments 
on account of back orders, Seasora- 
ble goods have continued quiet, with 
only a light re-assorting demand. Prices 


are Well resintained, In connection 
with the withdrawal of the ‘‘ protec- 


tion and guaranty clatse” Messrs. Law- 
rence & Co. report that their action has 
met with general approval of their cus- 
tomers. These agents are showing novel- 
ties in side band fancy prints at 6}c. per 
yard. Ginghams and wash dress fabrics 
in leading standard and fine makes are 
being steadily shipped out, and dark sta- 
ple fancies show a fair amount of activ- 
ity. Light dress ginghams, seersuckers, 
chambrays, etc., are in slow request. So 
far the advance made on soft wool dress 
fabrics is small; but the market is ex- 
ceedingly firm, and a very fair business 
bas been reported by agents. For men’s 
wear woolens, light-weight spring goods 
bring about 5 per cent. advance on last 
year’s prices; but in finer makes it is ex- 
pected that manufacturers will endeavor 
toexact a greater advance than this be- 
fore long. Heavy woolens have been 
sluggish, and new business confined to 
small parcels. 


FOREIGN GOODS MARKET. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1889, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 1889. 1888. 
Entered at tne port... $2,297,848 $2.501,018 
Thrown on market.... 2, 105,138 2,266,076 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered atthe port... 72,682,316 69,728, 72 
Thrown on market.... _72.944.899 68,520,480 


Importers expected a pretty free open- 
ing of * fall” trading this week, but the 
results have come considerably short of 
anticipations. 











READING NOTICES. 





CoL E.S. ORMSBY, the President of the American 
Investment Company of this city, is taking a few 
Weeks’ vacation with his family in Europe, and H. E. 
Simmons, the Vice-President, is now traveling in the 
West making a careful examination of the business 
© the Company. The American Investment Com- 
pany have just declared their regular semi-annual 
@ivicend of four per cent. on demand. 





FIVE HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 


THE Burlington Route.C. B. & Q R. R.. will sell, 
on Tuesdays, August 6th and 20th, September 10th 
and Mth, aaa October 8th, Harvest Excursion Tickets 
at Half Rates to points in the Farming Regions of the 

est, Southwest and Northwest. Limit thirty days. 
For circular giving details concerning tickets, rates, 


¢ of trains, etc.,and for descriptive land folder, 
Callow your ticket agent, or address P.S. EUSTY 
Geu’l Pass, and Ticket Agent, Chicago, 111. 











A SOUND INSURANCE COMPANY. 


THE fire insurance companies of the country 


during the last ten years have been subject to 
trials and tribulations almost without number, 
necessitating the winding up of some of the 
smaller institutions and reducing. in many 
the surplus of the larger companies, 
greatly to the disappointment of stock-holders. The 
Connecticut Fire Insurance Company, of Hartford, 
hasescaped in aremarkabie manner the troubles 


which have fallen to so many other of the large com- 
panies. It was organized in 18530, with a capital of one 
million dollars. Onthe first of January last it had 
cross assets of $2,260,917, while its surplus as to policy- 
holders was $1,454,719. Its business for the past six 
months has been very satisfactory, its assets and net 
surplus having been considerably increased.. The 
company has for the last ten years, almost without a 
break, increased its gross assets year by year. Last 
year its receipts from premiums were over a million 
of dollars, while its losses paid were about $43,000 less 
than the year previous. Its ratio of expense of man- 
agement to premiums received has always been very 
small, last year being thirty-three per cent. Two or 
three years agothe company erected a very handsome 
sone building,fitted expressly for their own use, much 
attention being given to livht and ventilation. The 
company's assets are invested in the choicest securi- 
ties to be had in the market, ara we believe that it 
has a long period of usefulness before it. Its officers 
are: J.D. Browne, President, and Charles R. Burt, 
Secretary. 


DESIRABLE SEVEN PER CENT. 
LOANS. 


cases, 





_THE McCague Investment Company of Omaha, 
Neb., is very favorably situated so far as location is 
concerned for making the most desirable investments 
and loans upon Omaha and Nebraska real estate. As 
is well known, Omaha has had for many years a 
steady, reliable and rapid growth, in consequence of 
which money can be loaned there with great safety, 
netting the investor seven per cent., and the farming 
country contiguous to Omuha is of a very superior 
character, making loans in that region very desira- 
ble. The McCague Investment Company only loan 
forty per cent. of the appraised value ef property of 
which they make a personal examination. They will 
take pleasure in corresponding with any reader of 
Sue Tube Panere in regard to loans and invest- 
ments. 
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C ORSETS ~ 
Over 14 Millions Sold in this 
Country alone. 
The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








S. S. Gentleman’s Garter, 
Made Without Rubber. 


The elasticity is given by Nickel- 

lated Brass Springs, like the well- 

nowo Duplex Ventilated Garter 
for Ladies, which has given such 
universal satisfaction, and are rec- 
ommended by the Medical Fratern- 
ity asthe only Garter to wear for 
Heilth and Comfort. For sale by 
all First-class Dealers in Notions 
and Furnishings. 

Manufactured by 


The Armstrong Mfg. Co. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
Will send sample pair by Regis- 
tered mail on receipt of 35 cents. 


Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN 
TRY MERCHANTS. 
For the week ending Saturday, July 18th, 1889.) 
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COFFEE. 
Mocha. ........000 te eeeceecercceccsee see DOM GSM 
— ee oe cane aeeenet wamnek: sa Ded ~ B2% 
... . navbamenkcseins.ab@ wees 24 @25 
Lagua TR. cccccccccce soccccccssere coves 244@ 5% 
Rio.. at bee deeedpse9= eek oenaddaneoeeser ed i954@25 
TEA. 
Oolong, Medium to Finest 75 
apa ; 40 
Young Hyson. : 7 
Hyson, sa 50 
English Breakfast. “ 75 
SUGAR. 
Cut Loaf, Cubes..........ccccccsere ——7 9% 
Crushed... -—--m@ ‘!% 
Powdered... . «oe —9%D VIR 
Granulated. Standard..... ....... —-*hoa - 
Steam Retinea A......... eee Sdebe —8R@ . 
Extra © White. ... ...cccccccecccccese —34a 8% 
ER Rho dccccnccbévccesacasessee tos —_ 8a | 
Dink is sensor neesesben.y —q00bd See %@ 7% 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans. Fancv New Crop..........53 @55 
° Prime toChoice...... 2 @48 
Porto Rico, Ponce, Uhoice to Fancy 40 @té 
English Islan@..........+2 sessessssreeeeBd @40 





FISH. 





0 
L 00 
Smoked Hams................ ilea® 13 
* __ Shoulders........... ‘ 640 74 
Dressed Hogs............ ..... ° 6 @ 5s 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs............. Q 2 
‘rime Creamery, tubs.......... Qcese anes - 20 
Choice Deez, ntawss: -chtanbvcdedes 18 
Western, ordinary to good, tubs....... 16 @ 18 
NN ox, :-cewiasinn sb cubs ve ba dde Bseserocccecce 12 @ 14 
CHELSE, 
Fancy Cream. small........ ....-.....- —@ 10% 
sar Fp SIM sah an 5) winaeiecs ch —@ !'i% 
Good Value, about 401b. boxes.........-@ 8% 
| nee —-@ ib 
LARD. 
Wooden pails, 20 Ibs., @ MD ... 2 ........0.. 834 
- RRR EM: aa San egies 844 
REL RISE A eels gst haat 84q 
Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs. . ............ weesare 81g 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Hay. No.1 per 100 lbs........... $— 8 @— 9 
Hay, No. 2, + A 75 @— 80 
may. Shipping® ©“ ........... — 60 @ — 6 
Clover ee — 50 @— -- 
Cloyer, Mixed Fe ee — 55 @— 65 
Straw, No. rye ote OS Re —-— @—8 
RC a aa -—-) @—N 
Straw Oat a paises gia —0O0 @— 60 
MILL FEED. 
We quote 2 bush. bags.) 
ran, #0 Ine. es 3 00 65 
60 60 
£0 
85 
85 











ox Spri 
bo B BPI. 60: sceces ccensens -— -— 
No. 2 fea “ — 8? @ — 8iu 
Ungraded Red. 
CORN: 
ReNOR, os das senssecdxeteds - ear 
No. 2 Mixed —— @— 48% 
ae  weaeserkerase _ @-— — 
BS, MI ss 66csepbensens --—- @-N 
Bi Ee SE svcwcnssees osee —-— @— 3% 
te ere — @ — w 
BEANS: 
SN G46: sie-opmeunnensbes —--—- @ 24 
i tptndiisiudsatdacswesneeeee —-— @ 245 
PDK cine ncecsaie GS Ades —— @ 2:5 
PEAS: 
Green, prime, # bush........ 140 @ 145 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
State and Penn. fresh laid.............. 154 @16 
Weatern, fresh-iaid. .......ccccccssccece 14 @14% 
SE nckchnnusintngdecnesseecesetonet — @— 
NI. «sins nating hiech kalbne save dels Bvee oes — @- 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys. per lb............. Sinobaadede’ 9 @12 
Chickens, Phila. Springs. ......... .... 16 @23 
:. =]. Seep 10 @16 
Fowisand Western lt @il 
1 ais 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, Prime. per bbl............ $100 @1 6 
Beets, per 100 behs,..-...--.....-+.++ 100 @ 1 50 
OCOPM, POP MG.cccce.  rccrvece geneanee —75 @2 530 
CRBBREIEOE TP i ccccccccccsccccceace 12% @2580 
Cucumbers, per crate..............++ —25 @— 50 
Onions 7 an. ‘sacssthede 175 @2 50 
Squash, yellow, per crate.......--... 5: @ nae 
Tomatoes, Jersey per crate - 100 @5 00 
o Southern ™ mL cecneh es —25 @ —T5 
Turnips, per 100 bchs. .. .... ..... 200 @30 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 


Apples, Astrachan, per bbl beets See 1 25 @2 3 


arvem, scene .. -—D @ 
Blackberries, per qt...........+..-- —4 @—6 
Currants, Cherry, per Ib.........-++. _ 4 @— 6 
* small, per Ib.......-..-+.. — 24@— 3% 
Cherries, per Ib............. s.eeees —3 @8 
Gooseberries, per qt. " ep rer — : o-§ 
Huckleberries, per Rese gesatereses 3 34 
ome. —_— Geass, ee —5 s- 
Raspberr red, per cup....... «+ —3 @ 
Pe lack cap, per pt....... —2 @—4 
Peanuts, per ID.,.....ccc0. ssccccce — T4@-— 8 
Pecans, Per ID.,.....-00...ccccccceses, — 5 @— 7 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Fancy sliced................+- 066 4 @-— 
PP Ges sh edidcccevceves vvece 34@ 4 
7 SVOMOUNNOD «dics 0c v0 rccvesese 534 6 
Presichied, POGUE ...5 cc ccc cccccccccccccces 
rarer ae 54% 
~ STOMATAL «0.0 cccrccevesceccecs il @l2 
i nepbbeakesgesncrnsenwsoneinbeteh lt @— 
BOCK DOTTICS. 2... ccccccccccccvesecceces 4 @-— 
PDOTTICR.... cccccicccccccccccedser ces 18 @ld 
WROTKEDEETIOD 0 nce crsecccsere ‘vee 19 @ 





TYPE, PRESSES AN re nage 
woul SHRFRSURGM: WENES SSG, 0 


Sageevent? v8 ty TS. : 


East cor. Fulton and Dutch Streets N. ¥ 





Jusurance. 


THE APPROACHINC END OF A 
GREAT .SHAM. 


COMPARATIVELY recent events force 
upon us the conclusion that the final 
downfall of the Mutual Reserve is ap- 
prouching with accelerating rapidity, 
Weare free to confess that we had sup- 
posed that the signs of its dissolution 
would be plainly apparent at about the 
eighth year of its existence, but circum- 
stances have carried it along until its 
ninth year. The danger signal has now 
been hoisted, and all who will can read it. 
We have repeatedly in these columns 
shown the absolute futility of the plans 
and methods adopted by the Mutual Re- 
serve, and have proven beyond question 
that it could not furnish life insurance, 
The only reply the Association has made 
has been to charge that [HE INDEPENDENT 
was in the pay of the regular life com- 
panies, and to point to the fact that it had 
already paid death claims amounting to 
$6,000,000. To the charge that we are in 
the pay of the regular life companies, we 
beg to reply that were it so that would be 
no argument, and that we are in the pay 
of the principle that requires that every 
honest man shall stand for the right, and 
that our duty (being almost the only 
newspaper reaching the insured) calls us 
to prevent as many people as possible 
from wasting their money on assessment 
life insurance. We cheerfully grant that 
the Association has paid death claims 
amounting to $6,000,000. Years ago we 
expected and said that the Association 
would probably live about eight years; 
and, of course, while it lived its death 
claims must be paid, the refusal to pay 
meaning its extinction. 

We present a few salient points gath- 
ered from the Association’s own printed 
matter and its sworn statements, which 
will convince the skeptical that its days 
are numbered. 


the annual dues were $2 for each $1,000 


of insurance; they have been raised to $3 
for each $1,000, at which figure they 
row are. It will be seen that this is an 
increase of 50 per cent. 

Again—The Association advertised that 
it would make only six mortuary calls or 
assessments each year, and then for ‘‘only 
such a proportion of the maximum rate 
as may be required ”; but in 1888 it made, 
it is true, only six calls, but each call was 
for one and one-half its published rates, 
being equal to nine regular calls—another 
increase of 50 per cent. in cost. 

The maximum amount collectible per 
$1,000 insured has been, at age thirty-five, 
$11.93, and still is the same; but since the 
present year began this full maximum 
amount has been collected as well as col- 
lectible; in other words, the possible maa- 
imum has become the actual minimum, 

Again—After the Association had at- 
tained the age of five years it published a 
statement that the average annual assess- 
ment during the past five years at age 
thirty five for each $1,000 of insurance 
had been $6.08, while after seven years’ 
experience it states that the ‘‘ average an- 
nual mortuary payments during the past 
seven years” at age thirty-five for each 
$1,000 of insurance has been $7.31; an in- 
crease of 20.23 per cent. in two years. 

Again—The death-rate of the Associa- 
ation, when it had become ‘five years of 
age was 5.15 per thousand certificates in 
force, while at nine years of age it was 
9.61; an increase of 86.60 per cent. 

Again—At five years of age it report- 
ed death claims adjusted but not due, in 
process of adjustment, and resisted $390,- 
750, while at nine years of age it reported 
for same $496,550; an increase of 27 per 
cent. 

Again—At five years of age its ratio 
of expense to new business was 8.17 per 
cent., while at nine years of age it was 
16 90; an increase of 106 percent, 

Again—At five years of age its rates 
of expense to total insurance in force was 
8 99 percent., while at nine yearsof age 
it was 8.93; a gain of .06 per cent. 

Again—At five years of age its ratio of 
assessments per $1,000 insurance in force 
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was $11.53, while at nine years of age it 
was $13.16; an increase of 14.13 per cent. 

Again—At five years of age its ratio of 
certificates lapsed during the year to the 
whole number in force was 0.45, while at 
nine years of age it was 14.69; an increase 
of 14.63 per cent. 

Again—At five years of age it had no 
invested funds belonging to the certifi- 
cate-holders deposited out of the United 
States, while at nine years of age it had 
$155,830.91, or 7.11 per cent. of its total 
assets. 

From the foregoing we see that the As- 
sociation has increased its annual dues, its 
mortuary calls, its table of premiums, its 
average annual assessment, its death-rate, 
its unpaid death losses, its expenses to to- 
tal insurance in force, its ratio of assess- 
ments to insurance in force, and it has 
placed outside of the jurisdiction of the 
courts of the United States and of its own- 
ers, the certificate-holders, $155,830.91. 

Again—in April last the Association 
made a call upon its certificate-holders for 
‘one-sixth of the annual mortuary pre- 
mium” at the maximum rate and gave no- 
tice that further regular bi-monthly calls 
would be made at the same rate. The 
next step will probably be to make each 
call for one-and-a-half assessments. The 
result of this last move has been to force 
a still larger number of its certificate- 
holders to stop their payments, and of 
course those who drop out are the younger 
and healthier members, leaving the aged 
and intirm, in consequence of which the 
death-rate will be increased ‘still more. 
The break-up of the Association and ap- 
pointment of a receiver becomes only a 
question of a short time. 

It will not escape notice that the Asso- 
ciation, for some reason or another, has 
been forced—because it would not have 
otherwise departed from its position of 
cheapness—to not only increase the an- 
nual dues and its premium rates but the 
number of its mortuary calls per year 
fram civ toa nina and to increase its pre- 
while, too, its death-rate and unpaid death 
losses are increasing alarmingly. A1e 
not these danger signals? We say yes, 
and that the rock upon which the Associ- 
ation will split can be plainly seen by all 
but those who will not see. 

Again—On the 31st day of December, 
1888, the Association had $168,902,850 of 
(so-called) insurance in force, and its net 
income for the year 1888 was $2,070,970. 53. 
It would, therefore, with its present in- 
come, if it had no expenses, require 
eighty-one years in which to pay its pres- 
ent total of insurance in force. In other 
words, the Association is being carried on 
on the assumpticn that its certificate- 
holders will live an average of eighty-one 
years and contribute assessments for that 
length of time—the fact being that the 
average expectation of its certificate- 
holders is not probably much if any over 
twenty years. The Association is, there- 
fore, not collecting money ¢nough each 
year from its certificate holders by sixty 
per cent. to enable it to pay its claims. Is 
this life insurance! No! This must be 
“cheap life insurance,” the kind furnished 
‘** at one-half the usual rates.” This is life 
insurance which does not insure? It is 
amazing that so many people in this so- 
called nineteenth century could be made 
to believe that a life insurance company 

could pay $1,000 without receiving $1,000 
from some source or another. 

The Association has for five years past 
gradually and moreand more felt the dif- 
ficulty of meeting its death claims, hence 
the large number of certificates scaled by 
it. Itsaves in this way abcut $60,000 a 
year. It has had a babit of paying its 
death claims slowly, by compromise, after 
litigation (judgment was entered against 
it for $10,000, on a death claim in June) 
or not at all. These infelicitous methods 
of conducting the business of furnishiog 
life insurance are not pleasing to holders 
of claims and especially when ‘ fraud” 
has been charged in procuring the insur- 
ance. The question has been forced home 
upon many men who have had a leaning 
in favor of insurance ‘‘at one-half the 
usual rates,” Why is it that the Mutua) 
Reserve shuu!d find it necessary to con- 
test the payment of so large a number of 





its certificates? Why should so many of 
them have been procured through ‘‘fraud” 
—the regular life companies don’t have 
any trouble of this sort; their losses are 
paid long before the expiration of the 
sixty days and we never hear of any 
fraud? Perhaps the answer is because a 
company of persons are perpetrating a 
fraud” upon the community by adver~ 
tising themselves as a life insurance com- 
pany ‘and conducting the same upon false 
principles, requiring a resort to every 
means in their power to keep the thing 
going. 

The Association commenced its limited 
career by proclaiming that it would fur- 
nish life insurance ‘‘ at less than one half 
of the old-line rates,” and it now adver. 
tises that it has saved its certificate-hold- 
ers $15,000,000. We would like very mod- 
estly to ask how much it has saved the 
26,700 certificate-holders who allowed 
their certificates to lapse. 

The money paid into the Association by 
these 26,700 persons who have allowed 
their certificatss to lapse has been near- 
ly all lost and, more than that,many have 
become debarred from ill health or in- 
creased age from procuring insurance in 
solvent regular life companies. Thus an 
irreparable injury has been done to thou- 
sands of dependent wives and children. 
It should be borne in mind that at the best 
the Association has not promised, as it 
could not, any definite sum that would be 
paid to beneficiaries of its certificates, but 
only such an amount as could he secured 
from living members by “ passing the 
hat.” All the time tho, the members 
have been asked to pay assessments upon 
a detinitesum. We beg to suggest to the 
Association’s remaining certificate-holders 
that they take the trouble to read their 
certificates word for word, from begin- 
ning to end, and our word for it some of 
them will be very much surprised to find 
that so many conditions hedge the thing 
about. Let them reflect that 113 assess- 
ment societies have since January Ist, 
state and that so far as we can learn only 
two of these associations are now at- 
tempting to do business, the others having 
failed, and then ask themselves if in view 
of the damaging facts given regarding 
the Mutual Reserve, its lease of life is not 
most uncertain. 

The Mutual Reserve advertises largely 
that it has been examined and approved 
by the insurance departments of seven 
states. In commor with nearly all per- 
sons thoroughly conversant with the 
facts, we believe that it has never had 
but one examination worthy of the 
name, viz.: that by the Insurance De- 
partment of New York in 1885. This re- 
port said that ‘‘ Section 2 of Article 10 of 
the Constitution prescribes that the Re- 
serve Fund ‘shall be deposited with a 
trust company, or companies, or depart- 
ments constituted by governmental or 
legal authority.’ This prescription has 
been recently disregarded by the deposit 
with a national bank of nearly $60,000 of 
moneys belonging to the Reserve Fund. 
Out of this deposit there was drawn $51, 
875 for the purchase of $50.000 U. S. 
Bonds for deposit in Canada.” The mean- 
ing of this is that the Association took $51,- 
375 of the money belonging to the certifi- 
cate-holders and placed it outside their 
control, 

A very interesting correspendence in 
one of the Paris newspapers is now going 
on between an English correspondent 
and the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., the 
Paris Manager of the Mutual Reserve. 

We quote from the London Review : 


“In this lengthy communication Mr. 
Tyng denies that his company is an assess 
ment concern, ‘as that word is understood in 
the United States,’ He then states that the 
Mutual Reserve has ‘voluntarily’ adopted all 
the measures taken by other insurance com- 
panies for the security of their clients. Next 
he says that a reserve fund has been estab- 
lished, and is maintained at ten millions 
(francs ?) between each mortuary call; that 
is to say, sixty millions for the year, which 
he says is more than the surplus of the Mu 
tual Life! It is also denied that the com- 
pany has any enemies in France, ‘ except 
certain papers subsidized by the Frenc!: com- 
panies, and their few readers.’ And the 
paragraph closes with the crushing remark 





L 


that in 1887 the Mutual Reserve issued 4,320 
new polices (!) as against 2,673 by the Mutual 
Life. The bona fides of the Gazette’s cor- 
respondent is then attacked and proved (?) 
by the fact that, 10 writing ‘mortuary calls 
not yet due,’ the word ‘yet’ had been left 
out tho the figures are not disputed, and the 
meabiugof ‘calls not yet due’ is then ex- 
plained, dla Harper. Finally, THE INDE- 
PENDENT of New York, from which the 
charges are taken, is declared to be in the 
pay of the Mutual Life; and it is added that 
Insurance, which published in 1887 a list of 
eighty six ‘shaved’ claims, also published 
on April 12th, 1889, a ‘full and unreserved 
withdrawal’ of these charges. The letter 
closes by challenging the Gazette’s cor- 
respondent to name a decision by any legal 
authority affecting the liability of mem- 
bers of the Mutual Reserve even indirectly. 
The glove thus thrown down has been taken 
up, and the current number of the Gazette 
contains chapter and verse for the figures 
given, taken apparently from the Review of 
January 20th, 1889. The correspondent cheer- 
fully admits all about the reserves, etc , but 
spitefully adds a cutting from the Weckly 
Underwriter, in which, under the heading 
‘The Beginning of the End,’ it is stated that 
maximum calls are now the rule with the 
Mutual Reserve, and that the rapid rise in 
the death-rate has prevented the addition to 
the reserve funds of the usual 25 per cent. 
of the assessments, so the reserves will soon 
dwindle to zero. As regards the liability of 
the members of tbe association, the New 
York INDEPENDENT of September 22d, 1887, is 
quoted, in reference to the liquidations in 
1882 of the Mutual Benefit Association of 
Rochester, New York, and the writer 
finishes by offering to produce other evi- 
dence whenr-quired. It will be interesting 
if this counter-challenge is accepted. 

“The French insurance companies, like 
everybody else, are ‘demonstrating’ at the 
Exhibition ; and, of course, the Mutual Re- 
serve was not going to miss such an adver- 
tisement. The following, from L’ Avenir 
Economique of May 18th, describes its ex- 
hibit excellently : 

“*The Mutual Reserve (II, 385).—_Our infor- 
mation regarding this undertaking was not 
very extensive. so we visited the Social Eco- 
nomic section and inspected tLe documents 
Arete large picture representing an enormous 
building of ten stories, the head office of the 
company. This immense mass is flanked, not 
by young eagles, but by photographs of about 
fifty Yankees, from which an excellent idea 
may be obtained of the latest American fash- 
ions in hair and beards. This picture must ex- 
cite the envy and admiration of our artists in 
hair and venders of hair-restorers. Accompa- 
nying this chef d’a@uvre are two pictorial adver- 
tisements, announcing that the office of the 
company is at, etc. Technical information 
given—blank; amount of funds—blank; amount 
of reserves—blank! If, after inspecting this 
astonishing exhibit, the public don’t crowd 
round the deors of the Mutual Reserve, it is 
probably because they will prefer spending 
their money on Buffalo Bill, which we can 
understand.’ 

‘‘T wonder what Mr. Tyng has to say to 
this?’’ 

A word of advice in closing. We 
strongly urge all certificate-holders of the 
Mutual Reserve who expect to live more 
than a year or two, to refuse payment of 
any further assessments and allow their 
certificate to lapse. They may then save 
their money in two ways: first, in their 
way of assessments, and, second, liability 
for claims and losses, when the Associa- 
tion is placed in the hands of a receiver. 








THE bill in the Connecticut Legislature 
authorizing the purchase by the policy- 
holders, of the stock of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual at not over $250 per $50 share, after 
being vetoed by Governor Bulkeley (who 
is also President of the A®tna Life) 
was passed over the veto by a heavy vote 
and is now law. The McFarlane option 
to take President Goodman’s block of 
1,002 shares or $50.100 for $501,000 has 
now been ‘‘ off” quite a while, and the 
next step was a contract to dispose of the 
stock to a srndicate of the directors for 
$250,000; this transfer has becn made, 
the stock passing into the hands of one of 
their number as trustee ; President Good- 
man has resigned, as was to be expected, 
and the plan contemplates putting Vice- 
president Bunce in his place, at the elec- 
tion to be held during the present week. 
Whether this transaction is in reality a 
trunsfer of ownership of the stock, and of 
the control it carries to the policy-holders, 
remains to be seen ; at least, such transfer 
has not yet been completed, 





A PRESS dispatch of July 14th announces 
that the Charter Oak Life receivers will 
apply to the Courts in October next for 
an order to declare the first dividend. 
They are reported to have $300,000 in 
hand now, and to expect to realize $50,- 
000 to $75,000 more. The claims, outside 
of those of policy-holders, are not expect- 
ed to exceed $25,000. 











INSURANCE. 


THE 1889, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


38 Years of Successful ienoe, 
PURELY MUTUA 
Every pclicy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture lies to all policies, and 
contains the most libera/ features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 




















THE 


EQUITABLE 
Life Assurance 
Soczety 
assues a new policy 
which, 
like a bank draft, 
is a simple 


rnumist 10 PAY. 





Automatic Insurance. 
THE AUTOMATIC BOXES 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, L’d, of London, 


CASH ASSETS $1,161,697, 
Furnish $500 Accident Insurance for one day 
FOR 5 CENTS. 
All Losses Paid Promptly. Boxes in ail Depots. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


For circulars and plans, address the Home Office, 
or the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington 
St., Boston: 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


1829. 

















CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


1889. 





745. w. McALLISTER, President. 
RANCIS P. STEEL, Vice-President. 
EZRA T. CRESSON, * SAMUEL W. KAY. 
Secretary. Asvistant Secretary. 
Agency Deperguens ; 
eORGE F. REGER, Manager. 


STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 





pRB Rea meanIne + $4.804. 
LIA HILitiks LC owdieaindepdinde dean 4.273. “$34 9§ 
SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... $793,045 51 


Cash surrender values stated ‘in every policy: and 
gesrantecs by the Massachussetts Non-Forfelture 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 

°.W.ANDERSON. Gen. Axg’t. 


WANTED 


One or more first-class agents, to work in 
Australia, who have personally written @ 
life insurance business of $500,000 or over, 
per annum; and who can give first-class 
references as to business ability and per 
sonal character. Address 
MANAGER, P. 0. Box 555, New York City- 
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July 18, 1889.] THE 


INDEPENDENT. 





(987) 25 











STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1888. 





Total Assets .... . $126,082,153 56 


I eet. cost aedss wntenecegeeaeteilstpannenrseneweeen $7,275,301 63 


surplus at four per cent... 


RS, 0 6s. thpeink eek webdesbeebschivedse<énenecebaeeh” Shokteen $1,645,622 11 
EEE Midis sc nk a0 snes eciecebne lage we csmeunecdenewss & cn Sanghesnne 158,369 
econ cUestbeakietes cehese 000berean seeds ebvacnes 17,426 
ie anccalasonc6e begs tense qteed sees] sentseabevtis ps ne” mtbdeeniet ° 32,606 
tron nok wane harsss cers <6UhtienerAgenssnebexe wens nacien 10,301 
Risks assumed................. . 103,214,261 32 
Increase during year. $33,756,792 95 
Risks im foree.......... .... #$482,125,184 36 


$54,496,251 85 
$26,215,932 52 

83,096,010 06 
14,727,550 22 


Receipts from all sources. . 
Increase during year. 
Paid Policy-Holders. 








THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: . 


Neen at eaetenetaccnten toacebraauree #49,617,874 02 
United States and other Securities................... $48,616,704 14 
ee Os GD Ng nn onc nccnesesersecsesteseesesceesesece 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in transit, Etc.................... 





83, 248, 172 46 


$126, 082, 153 56 





1 have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Aaditcr. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usuaL 


Risks Risks 
Vear. Assumed. Outstanding Surplus. 
WA bae'se Wenvsed re $851,789,285........006- $4,743,771 
JOBE... crcdccccecene GE ROT ID. 0 0c6sc ence WEE i506 osesscce 5,012,634 
TOES. ciciasccepeecs  rindcnke dean err 5,643,568 
DN csc cksnnetaane 2 ae 427 ,628,933......cecee0e 6,294,442 
erento 2 tees 483,125,184........000. 7,940,063 
New YORK, January 23d, 1889. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

|LEWIS MAy, ROBERT SEWELL, {Henry H. ROGEks, 
OLIVER HARRIMAN, |S. VAN RENSSALAER CRUGER, |JNO. W. AUCHINCLOSs, 
Henry W. SMITH, CHARLES R. HENDERSON, THRKODOKE MORFORD, 


SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, 
LucIU® ROBINSON, 
SAMUEL D. pancoms, 


GEORGE 8. Co ROBERT OLYPHANT, |GEORGE BLIss, WILLIAM BABCUuC K, 
RICHARD A. “uecunpy, GEORGE F. BAKER, RUFUS W, PECKHAM, PRESTON B. PLUM 
JAMES C, Hou! Jos. THOMPSON, A HOBART HERRICK, WILLIAM D. Waster N 


STUYVESANT FIs 
Avavstvs D. JUILLIARD 


Wo. P. DIXON, 
ROBERT A. GRANNTSS, 


DUDLEY OLCOTT, 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, 


F. RATCHFORD STARR, JULIEN T. DAVIES, NICHOLAS C. MILLER, CHARLES E. MTLIER, 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS.........00000 soos Vice-President. 
Rs PTI canewscccseccccsesessese 2d Vice-President. 
Pe dia ME a cenccvecdccnscccenesndvonsen Secretary. 
FREDERIC SCHROEDER............ Assistant Secretary 





WILLIAM H.C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 

ERASTUS C. BENEDICT, Assistant Actuary. 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer. JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. WY. P. SANDS, Cashier 
WUer.erns 5. W INSTON, Mt. a. Valeen R. GILLETTE, M.D 


Ue SEER EER eey mee 


WM. G. DAVIES, “Solicitor. 





Maximum Security. Minimum Cost, 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINCS 
Life Assurance Socicty, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York, 
will give you double tne amount of iasurance that you can obtain for the same money from any of the old 


companies. Avoids the unnecessarily high cost cf level premium insurance on the one hand, and the insecu 
rity and uncertainty of assessment insurance on the other. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Pres. and Act’y. WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Send for Prospectus or call in person. 














NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


Head Office, 118 ‘Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT. PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


FRED. S. JAMES, General Agent. GEO. D. DORNIN, Mar Manager. 
GEO. W. wae Lana Gen’l Agent. | WM. SEXTON, Assistant Manager. 
174 La Salle "Street, Chicago. 214 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1889. 








$1,000,000 00 








-Insurance Fund, legal standard............-.665 <6 $724,429 03 819,454 96 

a yess led Losses and Sther (| RESTS 95025 03) , 

Net Surplus over Capital and at I. scans cotetbesUhes auceqhuneiewes 507,126 20 

TOTAL ASSETS, January Ast, 1889... Rt Ele ttyl, AA Ie $2,326,581 16 
1889. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1888. 


Increase in Assets. 
Increase in Surplus 
Increasein Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. 7 FRALSIO“ secret 
. WH WRIGHT, “Resistant Secretary. 
wie e LSTANDEN, Actuary. 





pve for Fe reinsurance. eens ter ciatns. 1, oy “591 
Over all Liabliities if 
TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist. 1869......$2,300,91b 2 
THOS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest. 

In thiscompany policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forteitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force. 

See Charter. 


ee Tees 





EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


“‘LOW RATE TERM PLAN”’ 


of this Company. It is easier to place insurance on 
this plan than on any plan ever fore offered, and 
the — itself is the most liberal and equitable Vd 
msistent with recognized business princi 

THE 3 MAR KED. SUCCESS already achieved byt tints 
—t sows that it fillsa want long felt by the insur- 








THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, 


OFFERS A NEW POLICY, 
which is a 
SIMPLE PROMISE TO PAY. 





The back of the policy 
may (at the pleasure of the 
assured) be either absolute- 
ly blank, or have endorsed 
upon it the special 


PRIVILEGES 


granted by the Society, 

which are as follows: 

The policy becomes Incon- 
testable after two years. 

It provides for a Paid-up 
Policy after three years. 

It grants freedom of travel and 
occupation after one year. 

It allows a choice of the fol- 
lowing methods of settlement, 
upon the completion of the Ton- 
tine Period. 

I. The surrender of the policy 
for its full value, either in 

1.—-CASH, 
2.—-PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3—A LIFE ANNUITY; 

or, 

II. The continuance of the pol- 
icy, and the withdrawal of the 
accumulated nrofits. either in. 

1-CASH, ° = 
2—PAID-UP ASSURANCE, 
3.-AN ANNUITY. 
These privileges are 
fully set forth in the appli- 
cation, and are guaranteed 
to the policyholder, as 
they thus become a part of 
the contract. He secures 
the further advantage of 
knowing in advance the 
exact terms of the con- 
tract. 


HENRY B HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
7. 





THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 
1860, (39 YEARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Cauvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent employment and 
Nberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEw YORK, January 25d, 1889. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of itsaffairs 
on the 3lst of December, 1888 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1888, to lst December, 1888 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 





SOMERBG, TETB,.ccc0cce cece veccovescssececese 1,388,238 01 
Total Marine Premiums.................... $5,253,404 39 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1888, to 3lst December, 1888,.... . $3,867,269 
Losses paid during the same 

ee oe Seen $1,998,897 3 
Returns of Premiums and Ex- 

as 687,287 98 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and State of New York 

Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,501,315 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise,... 2,469,000 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 

GUI. linn 0090090066654 caevoecvncceae 569,947 20 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable,...... 1,874,912 12 
SG Gb Tilers cnccccsapep cccenrgrcctens 252,812 02 

ATOR 00 00 vccccessccsceed $12,167,986 34 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the hoiders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
oe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date ali interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums ofthe Company for the vear ending 
8lst December, 1888, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next, 
By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JONES. CHA’S H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JAMES G. DE FOREST. 
A. A. RAVEN. CHARLES D.LEVERICH 
JAMES LOW NODENTON STH H. 
WM. STURGIS. EDW’'D FLOYD-JONES, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHNL RIKE 

ND W. CORLIES. ANSON W. HARD 
ROBERT B. MINTURN. ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT. THOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, RSLEY 
HORACE GRA JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, GEORGE H. MACY 
GEORGE BLISS, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
C. A. HAND, A P. BROWN, 
JOHN D. HEW L. NICHOLS, 


LETT. GEORG 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, GUSTAV AMSINCK,. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY wat AM G. BOULTON 
“W.H. H. MOORE. Vice- ent. 
A. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President 


Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE Cv. 





Ovrrices, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
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Old and Young. 


JETHRO BEAN. 


BY B. P. SHILLABER. 








IN calm repose, among the hills, 
The country church exalts its spire, 
An object-lesson that instills 
Promptings to aspirations higher. 


A finger pointing to the sky, 

As if imbued with faith and trust, 
To lift the earth beclouded eye 

To realms beneficent and just. 


The fathers ’neath the roof-tree met, 
In holiness and union blest, 

With no obtrusive issues yet 
Their hearts to worry with unrest. 


“T,,us saith the Lord” their rule and 
guide, 
No room permit for doubt or schism; 
Their doctrine clearly justified, 
Based on the sacred Catechism. 


Their children, with transmitted love, 
Held the old fane a fond bequest, 
And union’s harmonizing dove 
Built in its courts her pleasant nest. 


The creeds and tenets still retained, 
But rather thin from constant wear, 
And true devotion never waned, 
With unity abiding there. 


But now, as o’er the summer sun 
A cloud will drift before unseen, 
So a disturbing influence won 
Place in the church through Jethro 
Bean. 


A recent comer, gladly hailed, 
With wealth, ambition and research, 
He soon of privilege availed, 
And straight aspired to ‘run the 
church.” 


His was a province to command, 
His was the dictum to obey; 

All others’ claims aside to stand 
Till Jethro Bean had had his say. 


The pulpit, and the pews the same, 
Were dominated by bis will; 


And naught was law save in hisname, 


He snubbed committees left and right, 
And ruled things with an irop hand; 

Till even lambs might turn and fight 
Refore such treatment they would stand. 


At last when the good pastor preached 
A sermon of determined vim, 

The potentate conviction reached 
That its grand moral was for him. 


Then he averred, in beated ire, 

The preacher from his post must go! 
No care what others might desire, 

He, Jethro Bean, would have it so. 


Indignantly the pews arose 
And voted that the preacher stay; 
Then with a stern and angry pose, 
The great man took himself away. 


And thus he went—the church moved on 
In old-time calmness and content, 

Not recognizing he had gone 
Save in the quietude it lent. 


Then Jethro Bean watched for its fall, 
But found all his importance flown, 
Feeling that tho he once wag all, 
He now was Jethro Bean, alone. 


And many Jethro Beans there be 
Of self-assurance thus possessed, 
Who may at last be brought to see 
The bases false on which they rest. 


Still lifts the church its slender wand, 
Amid its garniture of green, 

E’er pointing to the Better Land, 
And lending beauty to the scene. 
CHELSEA, MASS. 


- — >- ———_—_—— 
HIS MONTH AT POKE ISLAND. 
BY J. HERBERT YEOMAN, 








THE Rev. Phineas Dustin, of Huckins, 
near Barnbury, found among his mail 
one evening a letter ina yellow envelop, 
addressed in an old-fashioned turned 
haud, It was from the clerk of the 
church at Poke Island. Would he hear 
the Macedonian cry and visit Poke Island, 
there t> break to them the bread of life 
for one month, with a view to settle- 
ment? The Rev. Phineas Dustin went 
home to his wife with glad heart, and 
that night they offered thanks to God 
for this providential opening. He had 
preached in Huckins many years and 
would have gladly remained many more; 





but the craze for a younger man had 
struck the parish. He was not so very 
old—only fifty-three or thereabouts—but 
he had not learned all the new and novel 
methods, useful and otherwise, which the 
younger generation were using. The 
young people and some of the older ones 
demanded a minister who should intro- 
duce all the new ways, giving little or no 
thought to such a thing as individual con- 
version resulting. So he had resigned, 
not with resentment but with sorrow. 
That was four months before. The 
church had not settled a pastor tho 
there had been several candidates, The 
Rev. Phineas Dustin had preached as a 
supply a few times here and there, but no 
hint of calling him had ever been made; 
so this letter from Poke Island seemed 
to him almost acall. It was Wednesday 
evening when the letter came, and the 
parson and his wife after long consulta- 
tion over the matter decided that he 
should start for Poke Island the following 
Friday by the forenoon coach. This was 
done. The Rev. Poineas Dustin took his 
departure with light heart and serene 
face, carrying his inseparable friend, the 
umbrella, and his hand-bag. This latter 
was facetiously referred to by the driver 
as a “‘gripsack full of gospel”; but he 
meant no harm, as he gave the parson a 
free ride to the depot at Barnbury. It 
was only a two-hours’ ride by railroad to 
the coach connection for Poke Island, but 
it was nearly evening when he reached 
the end of his journey, and was left by 
the roadside at a path leading to a house 
perched high above on the bluff which 
gave an unobstructed view of the ocean. 
This was the home of Deacon Purkis who 
kept the ‘‘ ministers’ hotel,” which in 
every parish some warm heart usually 
opens. The deacon and his wife were, 
from principle, the friend of the minister, 
and, having no children are still mourn- 
ing over the death of the deacon’s aged 
mother six months agone, were very glad 
to entertain the Rev. Phineas Dustin. The 


moawte dew anew moa tank i . 
prospective parish, a sort of bird's eye 


view, geographical and spiritual. It was 
a crooked, straggling sort of town. 

Nearly every street began at a small 
wharf and, running back a little way into 
the country, ended in some farmer’s door- 
yard. The one road worthy of the name 
was the old turnpike by which he had ar- 
rived, which led along shore to the newer 
settlement at the Bluffs. The people 
were plenty, hard-working, warm-hearted, 
many forehanded. Farming and fishing 
were the industries, and most families 
carried on both branches. Before he got 
back to the house the deacon met him and 
asked him to go and visit his mother’s 
grave. It was on a bleak hillside, sea- 
ward, one of a few mounds composing 
the family lot, and very dreary because of 
its location, Over the maternal grave a 
plain marble slab had been erected, with 
this remarkable inscription following the 
name and age: 

“ Honor, virtue, Love, combine,’ 

This mother is mine. J. P.” 
It was original; the deacon’s masterpiece, 
carved in marble, with his own initials 
added. In the eyes of the village and in 
his own eyes the deacon had at one stroke 
given honor to his mother and won fame 
for himself, 

Sunday morning dawned bright and 
clear, and the Rev. Phineas Dustin en- 
tered the church in like condition. A 
little embarrassed during the prelim- 
inaries, he forgot it all during the long 
prayer, when he uttered the real longings 
of his heart. The sermon was somewhat 
lengthy, logical, and full of life and hope. 
In fact, the preacher thought that night 
that if he had only preached that way in 
Huckins he perhaps would not now be 
candidating. The people of Poke Island 
were delighted. Just what they wanted, 
they said to one another. Several of the 
brethren told the preacher so; some of the 
sisters wanted to. He was invited to call 
at many places, and then and there made 
several engagements to dine during the 
week, Squire Davis became his sup- 
porter because of a reference the preacher 
had made to the Squire’s Alma Mater, 
Tompkins Academy of Barnbury, now 





gone into a decline, In the Sunday- 


school and in the evening service our 
parson strengthened his hold on the peo- 
ple, and be in turn was charmed with 
them and their homely ways. He was 
astonished beyond measure that he who 
bad been so snubbed and unappreciated 
in Huckins should be so admired in Poke 
Island. What wonder that he went off to 
sleep that night a bappy man? 

During the week that followed he faith- 
fully visited among the many families 
of the parish, going by neither the poor 
house at the East End nor the great glar- 
ing white hotel at the Bluffs, where the 
summer boarders congregated. Before 
the week was over there were none who 
had not seen and spoken with the sweet- 
faced minister, and there were few who 
did not love him. The parish of Poxe 
Island had not drawn the “ dead line” in 
the ministry nor had they harbored the 
‘* young-man-for-the-pulpit” craze. He 
was discussed, of course, and critically 
analyzed. Spiritually, there was no fault. 
Corporeally, an erect frame, graceful 
carriage, a bright, intelligent face, a 
pleasant smile and ready word for all; 
dignified, but not austere. Even his 
clothing was beyond reproach; to be sure 
it was somewhat the worse for wear, 
but they were neat and the fit was perfect. 
Besides, the good wife at home had sup- 
plied him so well with white ties and 
linen that he made these the central 
point of his attire, and ali the rest did 
well as a setting. All these thirgs were 
noticed and commented on by Poke 
Island, and the verdict pronounced on 
the new minister was a favorable one. 
The Standing Committee felt that the 
work of supplying the pulpit was nearly 
over, and glad they were to be relieved 
of the task. 





On Wednesday of this week Tom Bri- 
erly, the local correspondent of the Jack- 
son Ensign, went up to Jackson Junction 
and ‘‘ dropped in ”’ to see the editor. 
pater Bad aeandat, vers him 
not only the spice but the terror of the 
town. His persistency in gathering news 
for the Ensign had won him favor with 
the editor, and at the same time had led 
the people of Poke Island to believe that 
they were of great importance in the 
woild because paraded so often and at 
such length in the public print. He was 
willing to write good of any one; but if 
there could be a little wickedness mixed 
into any story, it took on an added inter- 
est. The wicked tales were those the 
people talked about the most. Brierly 
appreciated this fact, and it was this that 
made him so eager in his work of gath- 
ering and culling his weekly news-budget 
for the Jackson Ensign, 

As Brierly sat down the editor passed a 
box of cigars and, with feet on desk, the 
two men settled down to a short smoke 
and gossip; two things which go together 
even tho it be a man who pulls at the 
cigar. A few moments of silence and 
smoke—then Brierly began: ‘“ Got any- 
thing new for the folks this week? The 
Ensign’s grown drier than a last year’s 
codfish.” 

** Yes,” replied the editor, talking in 
ejaculatory style between the frequent 
puffs at his cigar and paying no attention 
to the criticism on his paper. ‘ There’sa 
rich thing this week, column article, 
fresh matter, startling news, country 
wild over it, niece brought it from Barn- 
bury. Ever been up to Barnbury?’ 
Brierly nodded, ‘*Remember stone church 
on square? Bird store underneath, op- 
posite hotel?” Anothernod. ‘ Funalive 
there.” The editor winked and Brierly 
grinned. ‘‘ Minister smart, handsome, 
built em up, big salary, imprudent, fac- 
tion in church, jealous husband, detec- 
tives, compromising situation, suit for 
divorce. How’s that? Got it all fresh. 
Oh, I'll wake things up in the Ensign this 
week.” 

Puff, puff, puff, and the sanctum is 
made blue and the men nearly invisible 
by the smoke. 

** Editorial ?” . 

‘Of course,” loftily; ‘‘ sad occurrence, 
misused power of the clergy, wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, and all that, you knuw.” 








Again the editor winked and Brierly 
grinned. 

“Where is he now ?” 

‘*Off on a forced vacation. Reported 
to be engaged to preach somewhere down 
along shore.” 

Brierly’s round eyes snapped when he 
heard this. ‘‘What sort of a looking man 
is he?” he asked, 

‘““What’sup? Have you seen him?” 

‘*P’r’aps, we've gota parson at Poke 
Island that hails from Barnbury of some- 
where near by.” A silence of smoke, 
Then the editor drew from Brierly all he 
knew of the Rev. Phineas Dustin. He 
decided that Brierly should work up the 
matter at home for the next week’s issue, 
and in to-morrow’s paper he would hint 
at ‘startling developments in a near-by 
town on the shore.” — 


Friday evening there was the usual 
company of men and boys at the grocery 
when the mail arrived; and Brierly took 
advantage of the opportunity to read 
aloud the Ensign’s news concerning 
Barnbury scandal and also the edi 
blast about ministers with damaged repu- 
tations and without proper credentials, 
forcing themselves on the people of the 
shore-towns. Loud and varied were the 
comments made on the affair by the by- 
standers. Brierly expressed no opinion 
publicly, but the chairman of the Stand- 
ing Committee, who had listened intently 
to the reading, went home with his blood 
tingling at the insinuation the shrewd re- 
porter quietly dropped as to where that 
minister might be now. In the Ensign 
there was no favorable notice of the pres- 
ence and work of the Rev. Phineas Dus 
tin, an omission which helped confirm 
the suspicion which now with rapid 
wings flew from house to house. 

Late Saturday afternoon the Rey, 
Phineas Dustin had finished his prepara 
tion for the next day. He was resolvedto 
do his utmost best for his Master, and 


strive not only to please, but to belp Ww 
pevpro wou siivura assemble at the house 


of God. His meditations were inter 
rupted by the entrance of the chairman, 
who bluntly announced his errand.’ There 
wasa divinity student stopping at a hotel 
on Brant’s shore, and the conimittee 
would like to have him occupy the pulpit 
to-morrow. It gave the parson quites 
strong nervous shock, but he readily con- 
sented to stand aside and let the young 
man take his place. 

Sunday saw a greatly diminished con- 
gregation in the church, and a certain 
restlessness in the people, which the young 
man, with all his eloquence, could not 
overcome. The older man sat in the pul- 
pit, and at the request of the young man 


offered the long prayer at the morning 


service; with that exception he had noth- 
ing to do during the entire Sabbath. At 
the close of the service only two or three 
came forward to shake his hand, and they 
did so in a constrained, unwilling manner 
that puzzled and hurt him. The squire 
was not out for the day. What it could 
all mean the parson could not imagine. 
He went to rest that night crushed, s0 
great was the revulsion of feeling from 
that of last Sunday and all the week. 
But he laid the burden on the Lord, and laid 
himself down in sleep, hoping things would 
be explained on the morrow, if indeed, it 
were not all a matter of his imagination, 
aroused by the fact that another mam had 


been put in his place. He chidedhimeelf — 


for such an unchristian spirit. 

The morning did not bring welief, nor 
did the days that followed. He found 
that wherever he went the women were 
shy of him and the men did not welcome 
him. So sharp was the contrast to 
week that he was overwhelmed 
agony. He asked himself many times: 
Shall I leave and go home? What reason 
van I give for doing so? Yet how can I 
stay? 

By the middle of the week he found 
himself isolated practically by all except 
Deacon Purkis and wife. With them 
there was no change at all. Wednesday 
afternoon he returned from a lonely walk 
on the shore and sat down to supper with 
a heavy heart, tho he tried hard to com 
ceal it. 

During the meal a neighbor's boy 
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brought in the mail, which had just ar- 
rived. There were two letters for the 

n. One was from his dear little 
wife; he knew the writing and put the 
missive in his pocket to enjoy when alone. 
The other letter he opened and read at 
onte. He frowned, he smiled, and a tear 
started to flow down his cheek, but was 
quickly whisked away. He passed the 
letter without comment to the deacon, 
who read it aloud, as follows: 

“Rev. Sir:—Your game is up. You are 
known. Poke Island is small, but not 
small enough for you to hide in. If you re- 
main in town 48 hours longer you will be 
publicly exposed and denounced. A word 
to the wise, etc.” 

There was no signature. 

Deacon Purkis and his wife were very 
indignant that such a letter should be 
sent their guest; but they begged him to 
excuse them from making such little ex- 
planation as they might make, for at least 
another day, at the same time assuring 
him of their sympathy and esteem in 
words and manner unmistakably sincere. 

Soon after the parson went to his room 
and did not return for the evening. He 
was indignant—eager to go and challenge 
his unknown correspondent to tell his tale 
and let him meet it—then would come 
moments of bitter grief. What was this 
terrible thing the people believed him 
guilty of—he so innocent. He decided 
that he must wait with patience the forty- 
eight hours’ time set in the letter, and 
then perhaps he could sift the matter. 
With prayers and tears, and not with 
sleep, he passed the night. 

In all this time the chairman had not 
been idle. He thought that there must be 
some foundation for the rumor that the 
Rev. Phineas Dustin was a fallen and dis- 
graced minister, yet he did not see how it 
could be true. He refrained from talking 
about the matter, but, as a cautionary 
measure, had employed the divinity stu- 
dent to preach the previous Sunday. Then 


Ne ~“-t-wwritten to several well-informed 
clergymen in the Genvusrsaws—, 212 


interviewed the editor of the Jackson En- 
sign. The editor could give him little 
satisfaction; but under the spur of cer- 
tain remarks of the chairman volunteer- 
ed to go to Barnbury and investigate. 

On Thursday—it was a dark Thursday 
to the Rev. Poineas Dustin—the chair- 
man received several replies to his letters 
of inquiry, all speaking of the Rev. 
Phineas Dustin as a man above reproach, 
standing high in the opinion of his breth- 
ren and never having been settled at 
Barnbury; that Huckins was his home 
and had been for years, and not a tem- 
porary asylum from Barnbury. 

Then did the chairman’s wrath rise high, 
and he hurried out to find Brierly. After 
searching for him in both the stores, in 
all the fish-houses, and along the wharves, 
hefinally went to his home and, unexpect- 
edly, found him there. It was owing toa 
sprained ankle which forbade him the 
pleasure of going out on a search for gos- 
sip.. The chairman read the reporter the 
letters he had received. He listened with 
amused interest, and then coolly re- 
marked: ‘Then our parson isn’t the Barn- 
bury parson, after all!” The chairman 
towered, he threatened, he showed the 
reporter how great was the injury done 
an innocent man, and also the church, 
Brierly only shrugged his shoulders, 
laughed a little, and blew acloud of tobac- 
co smoke toward the aroused church offi- 
cer. 

While this was going on the editor of 
the Ensign came in, having driven down 
from Jackson Junction to tell Brierly what 
a mistake had been made, and to forestall 
the indignation which he felt sure would 
be aroused when the whole truth came 
out. He did not go to Barnbury. but had 
telegraphed a friend there, and learned 
that the Poke Island minister was not the 
man he had supposed, so he had hurried 
at once to Brierly. 

The editor viewed the matter from a 
different standpoint than did Brierly. 
He had more at stake in his paper, and 
he was moreof aman. So, when he had 
read the letters the chairman had 1e- 
ceived he readily consented to go to Par- 
son Dustin and explain and apolcgize, 


a little disconcerted when his chief quiet- 

ly informed him that he need send no fur- 

ther communications to the Ensign, as 

none from him wouldbe received. He 

kept his word tothe joy of all Poke Island. 

The Rev. Phineas Dustin received his 

callers in the sitting-room of Deacon 

Purkis, the deacon and his wife remain- 

ing by request. The editor told his story 

as we have here told it, and the chairman 

showed what had been his share in the af- 

fair and produced the letters. Both of 
them, like true men, sought to make 
amends. The parson was amazed. With 
tears flowing he took these men by the 
hand and begged them to forget it all, 
that he bore them only love. Then he 
prayed such a prayer of thanksgiving 
for deliverance from evil that he uncon. ‘ 
sciously showed the four how much ‘he 
had suffered. 

Now the clouds were cleared away and 
he was again to preach. Carefully did 
he prepare for the Sabbath services. 

By Sunday the news had spread among 
the people, and that day they seemed to 
feel that as a matter of penance or apol- 
ogy they should attend church. The re- 
sult was that when the Rev. Phineas Dus- 
tin stepped upon the platform he faced a 
crowded house—and the faces were full of 
sympathy. 

How sweetly did he beam upon them 
from over his spectacles. He was never 
so full of love—never so clear and logical 
and impressive in his sermon. He did 
not refer to the cruel matter of the past 
week publicly, and was quite displeased 
when several of the crowd who came up 
after the sermon to shake hands, spoke of 
the affair shamefacedly. 

The next night there was a parish meet- 
ing. ‘So sweet a spirit,” ‘‘so eloquent,” 
**learned,” ** gentlemanly”; such were the 
expressions heard at the meeting which 
voted unanimously to extend a call tothe 
Rev. Phineas Dustin to become their pas- 
tor. 

Thecall was accepted, and his labors be- 
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enough to get his wife and cheir house- 
hold effects in Huckins and transport 


them to the Poke Island parsonage. 





Last evening the people gave tneir pas- 
tor and wife a reception in the vestry of 
the church. Allthe town was there ex- 
cept Tom Brierly. He has gone out of the 
newspaper line. The chairman, the dea- 
con and the squire each made a neat little 
speech; but by request of the Rev. Pnineas 
Dustin no reference was made to the late 
unpleasant mistake in identity, and only 
once or twice was it mentioned at the 
supper-table, and then in a low tone by 
some of the young people who were glad 
that for once the male gossip of the place 
had fired a boomerang. 

ATLANTIC, MASS. 
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WHAT ONE BOY THINKS. 








BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 





A sTITCH is always dropping in the ever 
lasting knitting, 
And the needles that I’ve threaded, no, 
you couldn’t count to-day; 
And I’ve hunted for the glasses till I thought 
my head was splitting, 
When there upon her forehead us calm as 
clocks they lay. 


I’ve read to her till I was hoarse, the Psalms 
and the Epistles, 
When the other boys were burning tar- 
barrels down the street; 
And I’ve stayed and learned my verses when 
I heard their willow whistles, 
And I’ve stayed and said my chapter with 
fire in both my feet. 


And I've bad to walk beside her when she 
went to evening meeting, 
When I wanted to be racing, to be kick- 
ing, to be off; 

And I’ve waited while she gave the folks a 
word or two of greeting, 

First on one foot and the other and ’most 
strangled with a cough. 


‘You can talk of Young America,’’ I say, 
**till you are scarlet, 

It’s Old America that has the inside of 

the track !” 

Then she raps me with her thimble and 

calls me a young varlet, 


But! There always is a peppermint or a 
penny in her pocket— 

Trere never was a pocket that was half so 
big and deep— 

And she lets the candle in my room burn 
*’way down to the socket, 

While she stews and putters round about 
till I am sound asleep. 


There’s always somebody at home when 
every one is scattering; 

She spreads the jam upon your bread ina 
way to make you grow; 

She always takes a fellow’s side when every 
one is battering; 

And when I tear my jacket I know just 
where to go! 


And when I’ve been in swimming after 
Father’s said I shouldn’t, 

And Mother bas her slipper off according 
to the rule; 

It sounds as sweet as silver, the voice that 
says, ‘‘I wouldn’t; 

The boy that won’t go swimming such a 
day would be a fool !’”’ 


Sometimes there’s something in her voice as 
if she gave a blessing, 

And I look at her a moment and I keep 
still as a mouse— 

And who she is by this time there is no 
need of guessing; 

For there’s nothing like a Grandmother 
to have about the house! 


MEG. 
BY SYDNEY DARE. 





**So you are going out to the country, 
I hear, Meg,” said one of the teachers of 
the Mission School to a small, thin-faced, 
big-eyed girl. 

‘Yes, ma’am, I’m goin’,” said Meg, 
with a burst of tears. 

“What! crying? Why, little girl, I 
thought you’d be as happy as a bird about 
it. Don’t you know it’s nice in the coun- 
try?” 

‘** Ob, yes, ma’am.” Meg wiprd her eyes 
with along sigh. ‘‘ Folks says it’s ’most 
as nice as Heaven, But, you see, lame 
Sally and Jinny and little Nan isn’t goin’ 


fe And who are they ?” 

‘«They’re them as lives next door to me 
in the alley. And they wanted to go aw- 
ful. And Sally she’s lame, and Jinny 
had to take care o’ little Nan, ’cause little 
Nan’s a baby and can’t take care o’ her- 
self; so they couldn't come to Sunday- 
school, and so they can’t go into the coun- 
try, cause only them that goes to Sunday- 
school can gv.” 

‘Well, never mind. Perhaps they can 
go later.” 

** No, ma’am, I guess they can’t. Folks 
says there’s so many boys and girls in the 
school it takes all the money they’ve got 
to send ’em; and them as can’t go to 
school can’t go to the country.” 

‘“‘T’m sorry, but I think some of us 
will have to manage it for them next 
summer; so don’t let’s spoil your own 
good time, Meg.” 

Still it was a very sober little face 
which Meg wore into the cars the next 
day; for in her poor little untaught heart, 
which had known so few of the brighter, 
sweeter things of this world and so much 
of its coarseness and hardship, had 
somehow grown up a divine spirit of un- 
selfishness which we seek in vain in many 
a happier child. So, on this day of all 
days, there was a cloud over her happi- 
ness in the thought that lame Sally and 
Jinny and little Nan had to stay at 
home. 

But it was impossible to be sober very 
long at such a place as she found herself 
in that evening. She slept in a-clean 
white bed for the first time in her life, 
and awoke to hear not the grinding 
wheels and the harsh calls of the city 
streets, but a confusion of sounds which 
set her little brain a-wondering. 

Crows and quacks and cackles and 
gobbles, and plenty more. In two or 
three days Meg had learned what kind of 
an animal each strange note belonged to 
and had taken the most of them into her 
heart with the affection with which some 
persons cling to dumb creatures. They 
were all beautified in her charmed eyes, 
and every day some new thing of beauty 
came to her. 





And then she looks so wo-begone I have 





Brierly sneered at his weakness, but was 


to take it back. 


; morning?” asked Polly, the farmer’s little 


‘Do you want to go to mill with us this 


girl. ‘‘ Ben’s goin’ and he says he’ll take 
us.” 

Of course Meg wanted to go. All the 
country roads were beautiful. Some of 
them led through thick woods in which 
grew wild flowers, the picking of which al- 
ways brought a little scream of delight 
from Meg. Some of them climbed up steep 
hills from which you could see miles and 
miles of just the same beautiful country. 
And this mill road wound atong a little 
stream which reflected the trees on its 
banks like a looking-glass, and in which 
you could see little fish swimming. 

‘* What’s that ?” exclaimed Polly. 
They had been so busy watching for 
fish that the wheel had almost run over a 
white fluttering thing which lay in the 
road. 

** Oh, it’s a—bird—a chicken, hain’t it?” 
asked Meg. 

In great excitement she climbed down 
from the wagon, tumbling over the wheel 
and catching her dress in the step in her 
hurry. 

** A chicken !” laughed Ben. 

‘*Iv’s a dove,” said Polly; ‘‘ and it’s 
hurt, poor little thing !” 

Meg took it tenderly in her arms, half- 
crying as they examined its injuries. 

“Oh, it isn’t much hurt,” said Ben, 
**Tt’ll be ajl well in a day or two.” 

‘““Where did it come from?’ asked 
Polly. 

‘It must be one of old Squire Ryder’s, 
up here. He’s got lots of ’em.” 

‘*Then I ’spose we'll have to give it to 
him.” 

‘*There he is now,” said Ben, as they 
were passing a large barn at the road- 
side, 

Ben drew up his horse. 

‘“‘Say, Squire Ryder, is this one of 
your little doves?” 

‘I suppose so,” said the squire. ‘I 
don’t know of anybody else just ’ronnd 
here that keeps any.” 

‘** Well, it’s got hurt, somehow.” 

The squire came near and looked at 


A Pid ney ro wert; ws gv sus 
much now but to let it alone to die.” 

** We Bha’n’t do that,” said Ben. 

‘Oh, may we keep it?” asked Polly, 
eagerly. 

** Yes,” said the equire; and Mg 
hugged it closely to her, in great delight 
at not being obliged to give it up to that 
hard-looking man. 

Ben was about to drive on, but with a 
second thought spoke again; for to speak 
and to think were usually one with Ben, 

‘*Say, Squire Ryder, my mother and 
two or three others of the fulks was talk- 
ing about that little old house down the 
wood-road that you got of old Tenney on 
his mortgage; well, there’s some more of 
them poor children in the city that wants 
to get out here for a spell; and my 
mother and some of the folks ’round says 
that if you’ll let ’em go into the old house 
for a few weeks they'll be uncommon 
thankful to you; and they'll put some 
things into it to fix it up; and when the 
children comes they’ll all chip in and 
give em things to eat.” 

The three children in the spring-wagon 
anxiously watched Squire Ryder’s face 
until he spoke. 

‘*No,” he said, shaking his head. ‘‘I 
don’t take any stock in that sort of thing 
at all. There’s enough tramps and such 
about already.” 

‘* But they’re not tramps,” said Ben, in- 
dignantly. 

‘*No matter if they’re not. There’s no 
need of getting any more trash out of 
the city.” 

‘‘He’sa mean old stingy !” exclaimed 
Ben, looking savagely after Squire Ryder 
as he turned and walked away with a 
tread which said he would hear nothing 
more on the subject. ‘‘He’s the richest 
man anywheres round ; got farms and no 
end o’ money, and won’t give a little help 
to folks that ain’t got nothing.” 

Ben stamped his foot in great wrath at 
Squire Ryder; and Meg. looking after 
him, wondered bow it could be that a 
man who had two houses should not, as 
he could not possibly live in both of them 
at once, be willing to let some one else go 
into one of them for a little while. 











But the more she wondered about it the 
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more she could not account for it ; so she 
wisely turned her attention to the dove. 
It was a great comfort that he had not 
wanted to keep that too. 

‘You may have it for your own, Meg, 
if you want it,” said Ben. 

“Want it!” It was the first thing 
which had ever been given her in her life 
except the few bits of clothing she had 
needed in order to come decently out 
here. Mrs. Garner, the farmer’s wife, 
found an old cage for her, and she nursed 
her pet so carefully that in a few days he 
was able to fly. 

** But I don’t believe he'll ever fly away 
from you, Meg,” said Polly. “ He’s get- 
ting too fond of you.” 

“You ought to train him for a carrier 
dove,” said Ben. ‘‘Somebody told me 
Squire Ryder’s doves had a good deal of 
carrier dove about ’em. Then you could 
send him flying for miles and miles over 
the country.” 

‘‘ But then he might get lost and never 
come back to me,” said Meg. 

‘‘Or when he was trained you might 
sell him for a lot of money.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t sell him for anything,” 
said Meg, stroking the pretty bird until 
he cooed lovingly and she felt sure he 
must understand when she whispered 
that she loved him better than anything 
in the world except lame Sally and Jinny 
and little Nan. 

“Vm going to take him home with 
me,” said Meg. 

** Of course,” said Polly. 

‘* But,” said Ben, ‘* what if he should 
pine away and die in the city? I've often 
heard of things doing that that were used 

to the country.” 

‘* That’s all nonsense, Ben,” said Polly, 
seeing the shadow which spread itself 
over Meg’s face. ‘* You needn’t be afraid 
of that, Meg,” she added, in a comforting 
voice, ‘* You take such good care of him 
he’d live anywhere for you.” 

But poor Meg went about for several 
days with a load at her heart thinking of 
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** Robbery ?” said his mother. 

‘* Yes, indeed! Ever so many thousand 
dollars stole out of the squire’s desk.” 

“Yes, I heard of it,” said Farmer 
Garner. ‘“‘ He had just sold the farm he 
got of poor old Hayes and had the money 
in his desk for one night before he in- 
tended taking it to the bank.” 

“Serves him right,” said Ben. ‘ He 
bays poor folks’ farms for half what 
they’re worth and then sells em again 
for twice as much. Serves him just 
right, I say.” 

‘*Ben,” said his mother, ‘‘ you’re not 
called on to be sitting in judgment on 


‘Squire Ryder.” 


‘*May be not,” replied Ben, stoutly; 
‘but all the same I wish somebody had 
his money that’d do some good with it.” 

‘* We know what we’d do with it, don’t 
we, Meg?” said Polly. 

‘* Yes, indeed,” answered Meg. 

‘* We'd fix up that old house like a 
beauty.” 

‘* And have lame Sally and Jinny and 
little Nan out here,” said Meg to herself. 
‘**Oh, dear! me to stay here another 
month, Mrs. Garner says, and them never 
comin’ at all!” 





‘‘ What’s that?’ exclaimed Meg, start- 
ing up from a sound sleep one morning. 

It was early, yet the sun was shining 
straight into her room; for it is wonderful 
what an early riser the old fellow is on 
summer mornings in the country. 

But it was not his beams which had 
awakened her, for she was getting used 
tothem. It was a peck, peck on a pane 
of glass in her window. She rubbed her 
sleepy eyes and looked that way. 

** Peck, peck, peck,” it came again. 

Meg sprang out of bed and ran toward 
it, 

‘“‘Oh, my darling little Fleety,” she 
cried, opening the shutter and taking him 
in. ‘Oh, you dear little fellow, have you 
come back to me ?” 

In a transport of delight she ran down- 





where he might die? And the more she 
thought of it the more danger she could 
see for him. Cruel boys might throw 
stones at him orsteal him from her. But 
then, how could she bear to leave him 
here when she went away? The thought 
of going was heart-breaking enough of 
itself. 

‘I guess I'll have to give him to you 
when I go,” she. said to Polly one day. 
But she kissed the pretty white feathers 
as she spoke and tears were shining in her 
eres. 

** Don’t be ina hurry about giving her 
away,” said the kindly voice of Mrs. 
Garner who sat sewing on the porch on the 
steps of which the children were sitting, 
‘* You ain’t going back yet.” 

** Ain’t l—not next Friday ?” asked Meg, 
opening her eyes wide, 

‘**No, Isent word to the folks that you 
were getting along so well and learning 
todo so many things that I guessed we'd 
have to keep you for anuther two weeks 
—or perhaps more.” 

It was almost too good to be true. Meg 
hugged her dove again and tried to be- 
lieve that she really could make up her 
mind to do without him after enjoying 
him for so long a time. 

But the decision was taken out of her 
hands in a most unexpected way. 

One morning Fleety did not come flying 
toward her at the first sound of her voice. 

** Where can he be?” she said, in great 
perplexity. 

He did not come for his breakfast, nor 
for his dinner or supper. 

** He’s been either shot or stolen,” de- 
clared Ben. 

Meg hunted for him for days, even 
venturing over to Squire Ryder’s to ask if 
he could have flown back there to his 
mates, according to Ben’s suggestion— 
about the three dozenth he had offered as 
to Fleety’s whereabouts. 

But no one there had seen him. Farm- 
er Garner gave her a lamb, but nothing 
could make up for the loss of her pretty, 
white-winged treasure. 

** There’s been a dreadful great robbery 
over to Squire Ryder’s,” announced Ben, 
one morning, 
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“He never would ‘a come back if you 
hadn’t petted him up so,” said Polly. 

‘“* What's this sticking out from under 
his wing?” said Ben. 

‘* A bit of paper,” said Meg. 

‘* And there’s something written on it,” 
exclaimed Polly. 

Ben came to look, 

‘* What’s this all about?” he said. 

“I can’t make it out, but it’s somethiug 
about revolvers and Dayton’s bank and 
powder and tools.” 

Mr. Garner took the paper and studied 
over it, and the more he studied the 
graver le looked. 

“I’m going to take this over to Squire 
Ryder's,” he said. ‘It looks as if there 
was some kind of mischief brewing, and 
he’s the justice of the peace and the 
proper person to go to.” 

Meg did not hear anything more about 
it for two or three weeks. Ben and his 
father went into the nearest village sev- 
eral times, and one evening when they 
came back Ben was in such a state of ex- 
citement that he jumped from the wagon 
before it had stopped. 

‘“*Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah-h-h !” 

‘* What’s the matter,” asked Polly. 

‘**Oh, Polly! oh, Meg—if you ever heard 
such a thing! You'll hardly believe it. 
It’s the most wonderful”— 

**Do go on and tell,” said his mother, 
who had come to the door to listen. 

‘** The strangest”— 

“If you don’t go on I'll send you to do 
the milking and let your father tell it.” 

‘I will; oh, Meg it was all you!” 

‘* What was all Meg?” said Polly. 

“ AllMeg andthe dove, It’s the queer- 
est thing, Mother. Don’t you remember 
I said to Meg she could make a carrier 
dove of it ?” 

‘*Perhaps you did. Where’s Father?” 

“Tl tell, Mother. Well you know the 
robbery at Squire Ryder’s?” 

“Tea.” 

‘Well, some folks stole Meg’s dove. 
That's how itcome to go away.” 

“I thought you were going to tell 
about the robbery.” 

‘‘Tam. It was all Meg’s dove that did 
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** Did what ?” asked Polly. 

‘* Let it all out,” cried Ben, rolling on 
the ground in his great delight. 

‘*There comes Father. Now we'll get 
the straight of it,” said his mother. 

‘Qh, I’ll tell it, Mother,” said Ben, 
springing to his feet. ‘Some folks stole 
Meg’s dove cause they wanted him to be 
a carrier dove ‘cause they wanted to 
write letters to each other and were afraid 
they’d get found out if they put ’em in 
the post-office. So they stole Meg’s dove, 
and after they’d kep’ him shut up awhile 
they thought he’d carry a letter back to 
the same place where they were, slick as 
a whistle. And O-0-0-0, it was the best 
joke on’em !” 

Ben turned a somersault, but regained 
his footing at once for fear his father 
would pick up the uneven thread of bis 
story. 

‘‘ That little dove of yours, Meg, came 
right to you with the letter, *stead of 
goin’ to those folks. And when Father 
took it to Squire Ryder and the squire 
read it he took it to some other men and 
they made out that the folks that wrote 
it were going to rob Dayton’s bank. And 
they watched for ’em at night, and they 
caught’em all and put em in jail. And 
that air’t all of it, Mother—the very big- 
gest part’s tocome yet. They’ve found,” 
Ben solemnly held up his hand, * that 
they were the same folks that robbed 
Squire Ryder. And Squire Ryder’d 
offered a hundred dollars reward for any- 
thing that would help catch ’em. And— 
that money’s Meg’s !” 

Ben stood back to see the effect on Meg. 

She was not as excited as he was, In- 
deed, she had no idea of how large a sum 
a hundred dollars might be. She stood 
with a very sober littie face, listening 
while Mr. Garner told the story more 
quietly to his wife. Then she said: 

‘‘May me and Polly go over to Squire 
Ryder’s ?” 

Mrs. Garner looked surprised, but gave 
the desired permission. 
4Palls was.afraid of WPS s Peart was 
so full of something else that she at length 
stood before him without any fear. 

“So,” he said, ** you’re the little girl 
that took care of the pigeon ?” 

‘* Yes, sir,” said Meg, 

** Yes, sir,” said Polly, taking courage 
at the surprising gentleness of the 
squire’s tone. ‘She took care of it and 
petted it, and it loved her, and that’s the 
reason it came back to her.” 

“Tm glad it was such a wise bird,” 
said Squire Ryder. ‘* You tell Mr. Gar- 
ner,” he said, taking Meg’s hand, “ that 
there’s a hundred dollars to your order in 
Dayton’s bank. He’ll understand.” 

‘**But,” said Meg, hastily, as he was 
turning away, ‘I don’t want any money, 
sir. It wasn’t worth any money to do it : 
but if you’d be so good as to keep the 
money and let the folks fix up your house 
for a little while, then lame Sally and 
Jinny and little Nan could come out 
here” — . 

Meg had chattered it away so fast that 
the squire understood little more than 
that another petition for the use of his 
old house was being made. But there was 
something in the form in which the re- 
quest now came which seemed to strike 
through the crust of selfishness which 
had gathered year by year about his heart. 

**And who are lame Sally and Nanny 
and little Jin?” he asked. 

‘*They’re some girls as can't come out 
here ‘cause there’s no place for ’em. And 
the place could be fixed up nice if you’d 
let "em, and then they could come, and 
some more too.” 

Squire Ryder looked down upon the 
mite of a girl, whose life was so destitute 
ofall which to most of us makes life dear, 
who was now proposing to give up the 
first morsel of good fortune which had 
ever come to her in exchange for a deed 
of charity which had lain directly before 
his door. With all his abundance he had 
withheld his hand from co-operating with 
his neighbors’ efforts to make an offering 
of the Lord’s own gifts of fresh air and 
sunshine to those who stood in such piti- 
able need, 





** Go home,” he said, taking Meg’s hand 
and looking very gently down into her 


upturned eyes. ‘* Go homeand I’]l come 
myself and speak to Mr. Garner about 
your hundred dollars.” 

It was several days before he came and 
then nothing would do but Mrs. Garner 
and Meg should get into his carriage and 
go over to the Dayton bank, altho Mrs, 
Garner declared she was so flustered she 
didn’t rightly know what she was putting 


-on; and there was some grave-looking 


men there and they talked a great deal and 
every one of them shook hands with Meg. 
** What is it all about?’ she asked, 
greatly puzzled, as at last Squire Ryder 
set them down at the farm-gate, and 
Polly and Ben came to listen. 

‘“‘Oh,” said Mrs, Garner, sitting down 
on the steps and raising her hands; “it’s 
enough to take the breath out of anybody, 
One of the gentlemen asked Meg if she 
wouldn’t like to have some money all for 
her own, and she said again she'd rather 
have lame Sally and Jinny and little 
Nan come out into the country, if that 
could be done just as well. And bless 
your hearts, children, it’s knocked me up 
so I don’t know what I’m about; but 
there was thousands and thousands of 
dollars in the bank that night—as indeed 
I s’pose there always is—and they would 
a-got it all if it hadn’t a been for Meg and 
her little dove. And—now listen, Ben— 
the bank’s bought the old house of Squire 
Ryder and an acre of ground, and Squire 
Ryder’s going to fix the house all up in- 
side from garret to cellar, and it’s every 
bit to be Meg’s own!” 

Ben gave a whoop and turned one of 
his most complicated somersaults. 

And Meg’s going to be mistress of it all 
the summers, and have just who she likes 
out to it. And Meg’s going to stay with 
us all the winters, if she wants to.” 

‘Oh, Meg, you do want to, don’t you?” 
asked Polly, putting her arms around 
her. 

But Meg was crying so she could not 
speak. 


i otam—y 
She felt as if she wean Over. She took 


Fleety into her arms and caressed him as 
she walked about in the woods. 

‘Oh, Sally, and Jinny, and poor little 
Nan. Oh, Fleety, you beauty, you dar- 
ling! It wasn’t me at all, for all they said 
80, it was just you, Fleety.” 
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A DICKENS PUZZLE. 


To find as many of the names of Dickens’s 
characters as possible by starting with any 
letter and moving in the order of a King’s 
move at chess—i.e., one square in any di- 
rection straight or diagonal. As, for in- 
stance, Weller is 6, 16, 27, 18, 28,17. No let- 
ter is used twice in the same word. 
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Upper word ; Daring. 
2. Pablicly known, 





8, To improve by additions, 
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4, Delicious food. 
5. To flow back. 
6. A consonant. 
7. Brought together. 
8. Pie-crust. 
9. Proposition to be proved by reasoving. 
10, Debates. 
ll. Disagreement. 
TRAVELING PUZZLE. 
Boston to Antwerp. 
Boston 
HE RKKE 
REHKER 
HHEKREE 
HHHEEE 
HKERE 
REKEE 
HRKEEE 
HEX HEE 
Antwerp 
. Boston. 
Belonging to the throat. 
The woodland region of S. A. 
A slave. 
Raw herbs seasonec. 
To allow. 
A covering for the hand. 
One who rents property. 
. Antwerp. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 11TH 
CONCEALED AUTHORS. 

1, Cowper; 2. Pope: 3. Cooper; 4. Moore; 
5, Southey; 6 Scott; 7. Burns; 8 Roe; 9. 
Byrov; 10. Sheridan; 11. Milton; 12. Bul- 
wer; 13. Burnett; 14. Addison; 15. Stowe; 
16. Aldrich. 


COMBINATION DIAMOND. 
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CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
Onward. 








THE PRINCE AND THE LEPER. 


WE referred the other day to the uses 
of princes as advertising agents. What 
wore effective illustration could we have 
of their value than the sensation which 
the Prince of Wales has produced by bis 
leper? The existence of this poor crea- 
ture was brought prominently before a 
scientific society some time since. The 
man himself was exhibited before a pub- 
lic meeting, a full description given of his 
complaint, and a public statement made 
in his presence which he confirmed as to 
the fact that he was employed in the dis- 
tribution of meat. A medical newspaper 
subsequently published a full report of 
the proceedings, and added a large picture 
representing the poor fellow with his mu- 
tilated stumps of fingers. But notwith- 
standing this, and notwithstanding the 
fact that the man has been constantly 
visible in Smithfield and in Hoxton, no 
one took any notice of the fact until the 
Prince devoted a solitary sentence to 
the subject. Instantly all London 
Tang with the loathsome story of 
the leper; the poor fellow was hunted 
down. Half-a-dozen doctors have sat on 
him, and it may safely be said that his 
days of liberty and independence are 
over. So sonorous a sounding-board is 
the British throne, so ear-piercing the 
speaking-trumpet through which the Heir 
Apparent speaks whenever he addresses 
the public. It is a great power this pow- 
er of publicity. The Prince has more of 
it than any person not a newspaper editor, 
and it is all the more powerful in his case 
because it can be so seldom employed. 
Journalists crowd out their own sensa- 
tions by the simple pressure of daily pub- 
lication. The Prince, luckily for him, 
need not make aspeech every day. He is 
like a big gun which could not stand tuo 
frequent firing, and his Royal Highness 
very well understands the limitations 
under which he has to work. At the 
Sime time, the success of his leper sensa- 
on is certain to open the door to temp- 
tations which it may be difficult to resist. 
After all leprosy, so far as this country is 
Concerned, isan inappreciable bagatelle 
inthe sum of English misery. There is 
Probably no other disease that can be 
vamed that does so little damage to her 
r Jesty’s lieges.. There are scores and 

undreds of much more dangerous per- 
Sons at large in London against whom it 
Would be quite possible to raise a terrible 
ue and cry if the Prince were to give the 
signal. I: is indeed difficult to over- 
mate what might be dove both for 








good and evil if the Prince were to use 
this tremendous speaking-trumpet of his 
to demand the boycotting of all sufferers 
from certain descriptions of infectious 
disease. ‘To treat the Jand-grabber as 
the leper’ was the watchword of the Par- 
nellite movement. There are others be- 
sides land-grabbers who might be so os- 
tracized if the Prince were to give the 
word. A philanthropic Prince bitten 
with the craze of Pasteurism might ex- 
cite commotion enough in England to 
make the timid believe that a Republic 
was in the offing.”— Pall Mall Budget. 





THE ACQUITTAL OF McDOW.: 





THE verdict of the jury in the Charles- 
ton case is a surprise to the outside world, 
who have an idea that murder is not a 
commendable thing in any community, 
Briefly stated, the facts were as follows: 
Captain Dawson and his wife had in théir 
employment as nurse a pretty Swiss girl, 
who left her parents in Geneva and came 
over with heremployers. She was, there- 
fore, entirely dependent upon them for 
proper protection, not only against others, 
but against her own weaknesses and 
follies. Dr. McDow, a married man, liv- 
ing near-by, saw proper to make advances 
of an improper cbaracter to the girl, pro- 
posing an elopement with her, among 
other devices to get possession of her. 
Captain Dawson heard of all this, and 
called at the office of McDow to demand 
that he desist in his efforts to ruin this 
friendless girl. According to McDow’s 
account, Dawson was violent and rude, 
and few people will wonder that he was 
so under the circumstances. A quarrel 
ensued, and McDow alleges that Dawson 
struck him with a cane; but the injury, if 
any, was slight and the cane little more 
than a switch. So outraged was this 
would-be seducer, this betrayer of the 
honor of bis own household, that any one 
should call him to task for such villainous 
conduct that he drew a pistol “‘ he habit- 
ually carried,” we are told, and shot Cap- 
tain Dawson in the back. Having killed 
him, this citizen, ‘‘ whose home had been 
invaded and outraged,” as the lawyers 
said, instead of at once proclaiming what 
he had dove and voluntarily placing him- 
self under arrest, as any man who had 
killed in self-defense would have done, 
the worthy doctor tried to bury the body 
in a closet; and for three or four hours 
the crime was unknown and only discov- 
was’ } i290 wk tate De 
law-abiding citizens can see no honest es- 
cape from one of two verdicts. If Dr. 
McDow shot his victim not in self defense, 
but as seems most probable, when his 
back was turned, his crime was murder 
in the first degree. If he shot him upon 
sudden provecation and in hot blood in a 
fight, it was manslaughter. The jury 
chose to believe McDow, who tes- 
tified with the gallows before him, and 
who had already by his conduct shown 
his utter lack of manliness and 
honor, and ignored the location of 
the wound and all the other powerful 
circumstances of the case. They, there- 
fore, found a verdict of not guilty, and 
turned the doctor loose to be “‘ baptized in 
the tears of his daughter,” whatever this 
may mean, as one of his counsel said they 
should. Our South Carolina friends have 
long enjoyed the reputation of permit- 
ting the honor of a woman to be protect- 
ed, even to the death of the betrayer, 
and never hanging a white man, what- 
ever his offense may be. For the former 
there is much to be said ; for the. latter 
there is some excuse, perhaps, arising 
from the exceptional circumstances sur- 
rounding them. But what shadow of 
reason can be given for allowing a mar- 
ried libertine to dishonor his own house- 
bold and seek the ruin of a friendless 
stranger, to kill in cold or hot blood the 
man who sought to stop him, and who 
had a moral right to stop him, and yet go 
unwhipped of justice ?—Baltimore Sun. 
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ashes 
like glass. Send for Circulars to GEO. CLEM NT 
& CO., 33 East 22d St., New York City, N. Y. * 


WHY DO YOU WEAR A 
SHINY COAT? 


We Guarantee to Remove the Shine. Giv- 
ingthe Garment the Appearance of New. 


GOODS CALLED FOR AND DELIVERED FREE. 
Clothing Returned in a Neat Box. 


LEWANDO’S 
French Dyeing and Cleansing Establishment, 


FIFTH AVE,Cor.14th St., W.; 731 SIXTH 
AVE.; 276 EIGHTH AVE,., New York, 
17 TEMPLE PLACE, Boston. 


PILLOW-INHALER. 
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= If you have Catarrh, Bron- 
 chitis,; Hay Fever, Asthma 
=, or I ipient C fon, 
m tke Pillow-Inhaler will 
cure you. You sleep on it 
as on any other piliow; it 

- envelopes your head with a 
curative vapor which you breathe all night. Oid- 
fashioned inhaling tubes, used for a few minutes a 
day, once in a while cured. With the Pillow-Inhaler 





y- 
PROF. ARTHUR F. WINSLOW, A.B., of 

and Classical’School at West Nowtan, Ct Ee a 
believe the PTLLOW-INHALER is in every way what 
t professes to be as a cure for Catarrh. have tried 
it with entire success in my own case.” 

If you are a sufferer, send fora mphlet that 
will tell you all about t, and let Hs 
of it who have been cured, Eamets | 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 


1520 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Penn, 


PRACTICAL CHARITY. 


The Work of Some of New York’s Chari- 
table Institutions. 


NEW YORK, August 16, 1888. 





Dear Mrs. Ayer: 

Having tried your Vita Nnova with perfect satis- 
faction; we cheerfully recommend its use to all per- 
sons suffering from the ills mentioned in your Dan- 
ger Signals. Wishing you God’s blessing. Your’s ever 
gratefully, 

Little Sisters of the Poor, 
SR. MELANIE. 


ST. GEORGE’S MEMORIAL House, 
207 East 16th St., New York, Dee. 21, 1888, ; 


rs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer. 
DEAR MADAME: The Rev. Dr. Rainsford has de- 
sired me to write and ask of youa favor. Last year 


pensed and has proved most beneficial to many. 

The last bottle was given a few days ago, and the 
favor I am desired to ask is: Would you again kindly 
remember the sick poor by contributing for their use 
some more of your excellent Tonic? 

With sincere thanks for the benefit you have con 
ferred by your gift, I remain, dear madame, yours 
truly, J. E. FORNERET. 

Prof. David Swing. of Chicsgo. He preaches in Cen 
tral Music Hal! to 2,500 people every Sunday. Note 


hat he says: 
<3 LAKE GENEVA, WIS., June 26d, 1887. 


DEAR FRIEND MRS. AYER: You and I have so long 
been personal friends that Iam almost afraid that 
my regurd for you helps make your “ Vita Nuova” 
better than other medicines. It finds in my organism 
an enemy that has “held the fort” for thirty years, 
but it has already brought me peace and hope. It 
has great merit as a help tonature. [am giad it is 
not a magical compound, nor the juice of some plant 
found in the heart of Africa by some heaven-guided 
tramp, but is wholly rational and scientific. With 
kindest wishes, your friend, DAVID SWING. 

Similar letters have been received from Maj. Gen. 
Rufus Ingalis, ex-Quartermaster General U.S. Army; 
Hor. 8. 8. Cox. Amos J, Cummings and Wm. G. Stabl- 
necker, members of Congress; Judge Morgan J. 
O'Brien, Supreme Cuurt of New York; Steele Mac- 
kaye, Esq.. Hon. Heary Waterson, Col. A. J. Cocker- 
ill, Editor N. Y. World, and many other eminent men. 

Vita Nuova is the best remedy for dyspepsia, nerv- 
ousness, sleeplessness and overwork. It will assist 
the weak stomach, it will rest the weary brain, it will 
* brace up” the shattered nerves. As it is made from 
the prescription of a famovs physician, you are not 
taking a quack medicine. As it is made by an honest 

manufacturer, you are assured of pure ingredients. 
As it is used and indorsed by men end women you all 
know and respect, youare not using an unknown or 
untried remedy; only be careful to get the genuine; 
refuse substitutes. 

If your druggist does not have Vita Nuova send one 
dollar to Tne Recamier M’f’g Co., 52 Park Place, New 
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For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such 
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Our “TRUE APOLLO RING’’ 


Is the thinnest ground Razor made, and n: 












$2.00 but little stropping, tie want to 

own and use the best Razor it is 

possible to , send us 

wioTns. an order $2 this one 
% & X& in. . x 


We carry a great variety of Razors, but have selected 


v 

this one as the most desirable we or any one can offer, 
This isa RoyaAL Razor, believe us. 
Sent by mail, Postage paid. 


ALLING & LODGE, MADISON, IND. 





Worth of monuments at cost. 
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uesic COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for So 
Made Dishes and Sauces. As Beet Ten, s on invele. 
able tonic and an agreeavle stimulant.” Annual sale 
8,000,006 jars. 





Genuine only with tac-simile of Justas von 
Liebig’s signature in blue across label, as 


ve. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Dr ists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Led "Theta 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Sauare Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 16TH STREET NEW YORK. 


DAM & DeREVERE Props. 














ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Tavior’s Restaurant, 


Broadway. corner 11th Stres. New Vor 
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GREAT ROCK 


(C.,R. 1. & P. andC., K. & N. R’ys.) 
Northwest and Southwest. It includer 
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SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 
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and COLORADO SPRIN DENVER and PU 
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For or desired informa 
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Farm and Garden. 





\The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more vaiuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 





WATER-CRESSES. 





BY GEORGE E. WALSH. 





It is only of late years that any systematic 
attempt has been made to grow water- 
cresses for the markets; and even to-day they 
are not cultivated in avy part of the 
country on an extensive scale. The reason 
for this is, I suppose, that cresses grow Dat- 
urally in nearly every fresh-water brook, 
and any one can collect them and send them 
to market. Butof late years the popularity 
of the cress has increased so that the de- 
mand for it has far exceeded the supply, 
and the cultivation of it under favorable 
conditions bas followed. The cultivated 
cress is much superior to the wild, both in 
size and flavor, and it finds a much readier 
sale than the latter when displayed in the 

es. 
Tee wild cress is often attacked by a bug 
or worm, which feeds on the pungently 
flavored leaves, and makes the plant look 
ragged and uninviting. The cultivated cress 
is apparently free from the attacks of such 
ins-cts, and it is very seldom that plants are 


taken up from the artificial beds in a half- 


eaten condition. The conditions necessary 


for a favorable growth of the watercress are 
a wet swamp with a sandy bottom and a 
With these sup- 
plied by Nature, the grower need have but 
little difficulty in making the plant a profit- 
After the artificial bed bas once 
been made, there is little more work at- 
The cutting 
of the plants, and bunching them for the 
market, covers about the whole work that 


running spring of water. 


able crop. 


tached to the cultivation of it. 


is annually required of the grower. 
Where a swamp is attached to the farm 


ditches should be cut through it, averaging 


four feet wide, and nearly two feet deep 
These should run in parallel directions 
cross-cutting eack other at 


cresses and cut them. 


made in them. 
lower than another, the ditches should be 
made very shallow there, so as to make 
them all ona level. If the b»>ttoms are not 
on a level the water will settle in one end of 
the ditches, and in dry seasons it will be im- 


possible to keep the cresses on the higher 
beds covered. 


In digging the ditches it is better to throw 
the muck all on one side, unless the swamp 
is so low that it is necessary to bank up the 


sides to keep out flood-water. The ditch 


connecting the spring or brook with the se- 


ries of artificial beds should be supplied 
with a dam, so that the supply of water 
can be regulated to suit the needs of the 
plants. A high, strong dam and embank- 
ment will be necessary for this purpose. Ino 
the spring and fall of the year too much 
water will flow into the ditches if not di- 
rected off into some other chanel. A sim- 
ilar dam and embankment should be built 
at the outlet of the main system of ditches. 
This is to keep the water from running 
away in dry seasons, and leaving the plants 
bare, and to prevent the backwater from 
plowed fields from flooding the swamp. If 
such a system of ditches is constructed 
properly the cresses need never suffer from 
too little or too much water. 

As soon as the ditches are dug the cresses 
should be planted from cuttiogs taken from 
old beds. These should be pushedinto the 
mud about a foot apart each way,and ina 
short time they will spread all over the 
beds. If grown from seed the seeds should 
be scattered broadcast over the beds. It is 
well then if trouts are put into the water, 
and kept there, if for no otber purpose than 
to eat the insects and mollusks which 
gather upon the leaves of the plants. The 
trouts themselves may be made to pay well, 
if they are a*tended tocarefally. A double 
crop may thus be annually taken from the 
water. Their presence iu such streams of 
water very much improves the condition of 
the cresses by keeping them clean from all 
parasites, 

When the plants are ready for cutting, 
which is usually in winter or early spring 
when other fresh green food is scarce, they 
should be gathered by taking a bunch in 
the left hand, and cutting it off about four 
inches long. A little pull wil) tear the 
plant from its hold in the mud, and this 


about every 
plank, which will enable one to get at the 
The ditches should 
all bead in some spring or running brook 
of water, and as little fall as possible be 
If one end of the swamp is 


should be carefully avoided. Water-cress 
baskets should be obtained for packing the 
plants in as soon as cut. These baskets 
bold about half a peck, and are made of 
splints. When it is full, the plants being 
laid carefully in layers, two strings should 
be tied across the top of the basket, and the 
whole packed into a crate. Sometimes the 
cresses are sent to market in loose bunches, 
which is an easier, but nots? safe a way to 
pack them. 

If a winter crop of water-cresses can be 
cut the crop is made a most profitable one. 
Sometimes they sell for one dollar a basket, 
and in the spring they average fifty and 
seventy-five cents. But to cut a winter 
crop thespring water must be so warm that 
it will nut freeze in cold weather, and 
sashes must be put over the beds. This +n- 
tails greater work and expense for the 
grower, but the receipts are so much larger 
that it will usually pay him to undertake 
it. The profits of such a water-cress sys 
tem of beds are variously estimated. Some- 
times they repay the cost of constructing 
the ditches several times over the first sea- 
son. 

If small springs are located along the 
sides of the ditches it is well to connect 
them together by means of covered tile 
drains. This will help to keep the ditches 
full of water and preserve a constant cur- 
rent even in the driest season. Unless the 
water is kept in motion it will grow stale 
and unhealthy, poisoning the plants so that 
they will not flourish well. Altho an 
aquatic plavt, the water-cress, unlike the 
water lily, will not thrive in stale, muddy 
water. It must be cleansed and purified 
every day by moving fresh spring or brook 
water. 

In many parts of the country along the 
courses of fresh-water brooks, there are 
many swamps that could be made of use in 
the cultivation of the cress. Especially is 
this true of the south side of Long Island. 
Here the brooks are numerous and the 
swamp land rich and fertile. Two of the 
great markets of the country, Brooklyn and 

. | New York City, are within a few hours’ 
travel of these places. The question of 
. | marketing the cresses after they were grown 
, | and cut, would be an easy matter; for these 
two cities consume more of the favorite con- 


-ole «npinae than 


trout will also thrivé well in these streams, 
and witb a little care a considerable quan- 
tity of fish could be shipped to the city 
every spring. 

NEW YORK CIty, 


be raked off a little at a time, early in 
spring, to prevent unduly forcing the growth 
of the bulbs, the lily is sure to be a suc- 
cessful venture, even in the bands of the 
most unaccustomed amateur. Of course 
something depends upon the selection of 
hardy bulbs; a list which will give satis- 
faction is—Lilium auratum; the lancifo- 
liums—rubrum and album: the lovely 
Album porecoz; the longi florum the can- 
didum and the brilliant little Siberian lily, 
tenuifolium. The Harrisii requires es- 
pecial protection, but is a charming lily. 
Then there are the tiger lilies, both single 
and double; the Thunbergianum and our 
graceful meadow beauty the Canadense— 
the pardalinum is one of the loveliest of 
these. There are many rare and beautiful 
varieties offered in the catalogs which are 
not adapted to our severe winters, or suit- 
able for the amateur to plant; the above 
list, however, if covered as directed, will 
endure the coldest season and improve 
yearly. 

In arranging the bed itis best to place the 
candidum inthe background, as it is tall 
and blooms early; its wealth of sunny blos- 
soms are deliciously fragrant, and remind 
us that “the most august perfume is that 
which comes from whiteness.” 

A native of the Levant, many authorities 
believe the candidum to be the Scriptural 
lily: it is described as “tall, white, fragrant 
and possessed of medicinal qualities.” 
There was a theory amung ancient herbal- 
ists that its petals, bruised and applied to 
venomous bites, would extract the poison; 
and that its root, dried and powdered, was 
a sovereign remedy for many ailments. 
Other authorities believe the lily to which 
our Saviour alluded was the brilliant Ama- 
ryllis lutea, while many contend that the 
Persian lily, the crown imperial, was meant; 
and that the drop of sweet liquor is the 
**dewy nectar” of the Canticles. 

In planting, the beautiful, gold-banded 
Japan lily, awratum, may properly be given 
the center of the bed, and be flanked by the 
lancifoliums; the Harrisii can be set in 
front of tbis row, then the longiflorum, 
which is low in growth; the foremost 
should be given tothe dainty little tenwi- 
folium, with its finely cut foliage and bril- 
liant scarlet blossoms. This lily usually 
blossoms the last of May or the Ist atJung, 
a bed of lilies is used for decorative effect a 
pretty arrangement is an oval bed of candi- 
dum bordered with dwarf scarlet gerani- 
ums; scarlet poppies may be set between 
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“CONSIDER THE LILIES.” 








BY ADA M. PEOK. 


IF the rose is the queen of flowers, the lily 


the lilies, and will be a mass of color when 
‘the former are through blooming. 

As most of the common varieties, like the 
tiger and lemon lily, form large clumps, it 
is better to set them by themselves; the 
lemon lily, especially, is effective on the 


is her maid of honerand close rival, even 
contesting the throne with her. Victor 
Hugo tells us that “‘the flower beds accept- 
ed the legitimate royalty of the lilies.” 

In sacred and legendary lore this flower 
isa fruitful theme, one legend being that 
after one of the battles of the Crusades a 
banner of pure white was found to be cov- 
ered with a shadowy design of lilies. The 
mysterious device was accepted as a favora- 
ble omen—hence the “ Lilies of France.” 
The flower is typical of purity, humility and 
grace, and is associated with the Madonna, 
and with many of the saints—St. Catharine, 
St. Anthony and St. Joseph among others, 
It has been one of the floral loves of the 
poets, from Spevser who tenderly wrote of 
“lovéd lilies” to Rossetti’s “‘Blessed Damo- 
zel,’”’ with ‘three liliesin her hand ” There 
was a curious old beliefin Spain that the lily 
had the power of giviog back the human fig- 
ure to those transformed into animal sbape; 
while the name is said to have been derived 
from Lilith—the golden filaments having 
some connection with the golden hair found 
wound around the hearts of her dead lovers. 
Aside from its fragrance, grace, and the 
added charm with which song and story 
invest it, the lily has the further merit of 
being easily cultivated, and when once 
established, of increasing in beauty from 
yearto year. The soil for these bulbs should 
be of sandy loam, and should be well en- 
riched, and be located where there is 
good drainage. Having the bed in or- 
der, and the selection of bulbs made, 
there should be acertain amount of cere. 
mony in the planting, and a great deal of 
deliberation. One may plant rare varieties 
of flowers here and there, change one’s 
mind, and reset them a dozen times; but 
the lily resents such undignified treatment, 
and, once established, should remain un- 
distarbed until the size of the clumps ne- 
cessitate dividing. If planted in suitable 
soil, kept free from weeds, well covered 
with coarse manure in winter—say to the 
depth of two or threeinches—which should 





lawn or among shrubbery; it is an exquis- 
ite shade of yellow and very fragrant, with 
foliage of. a pleasing light green out of 
which gracefully rise the slender stalks 
with their crown of golden stars. It is 
rarely seen in modern grounds, altho it was 
the chief ornament of the old-fashioned 
garden. It bids fair, however, again to be- 
come @ flower of fashion, as many of the 
florists are offering it as Nemerocatlis, or 
“golden lily,” and praising it highly. I 
know a bunch of this lily which has stood 
in one spot for nearly eighty years, yield- 
ing up its wealth of color and fragrance 
year after year with serene indifference as 
to whether it was in “fashion’’ or not. The 
hands that pianted it are dust, generations 
have come and gone, yet the lily remains 
and points a moral on the mutability of 
things human, and the permanency of even 
the frailest flower fashioned by the Master. 


| All lily bulbs may be set either in fall or 


spring, except the candidum and longi- 
florum; these varieties should be planted in 
the autumn, as they then commence ito 
row... Bulbs which have been forced into 
winter blooming need not be thrown away, 
for if placed in the ground they will in time 
regain strength and make fine clumps. 


unobtrusive little lily-of-the-valley, with its 
dainty bells and exquisite perfume. It will 
nestle at the foot of the hedge, or in any 
out-of the-way corner, its delicate aroma 
arising at twilight like a vesper hymn of 
fragrance. It likes to run through the 
hedge, and so escape from the garden into 
the meadow, and set up for itself, where it 
may be found extending its territory and 
making the acquaintance of timothy and 
bent-grass, of daisies, buttercups and clo- 
ver. A few pips of this lily set in some 
shady corner will give large returns for 
little trouble. 

Among the lilies the lovely Nymphe odo- 


rata deserves more attention, for aquatic 
gardening on asmall scale is by no means 
so difficult as supposed. If a small 





pond is 


near at hand the roots of this lily niay easi- 


One of the gems of the garden is the | 


—= 
ly be established in it, or, failing that, a mo. 
lasses barrel sawed in two, with a few 
inches of muck or pond soil, will makea 
good substitute—the roots should be firmly 
anchored in this with small stones. If the 
tub is partially sunk in the ground and the 
edge concealed by stones, and the inter. 
stices filled with soil in which ferns, cannas 
and irises are planted, the effect will be 
charming; and as the tubis to be filled with 
water, these moisture-loving plants wil] 
thrive nicely. It will be necessary to re. 
move the lily tub to the cellar in the winter, 
where, if filled witb water when put away, 
the roots will keep well. 

There is much folk-lore and many myths 
connected with the lotus—from Ovid's ae. 
count of the nymph Lotis pursued. by 
Priapus and changed into a lotus, down to 
the belief of the Middle Ages that the flower 
gathered with certain incantations was a 
safeguard against witchcraft. It figures in 
all Eastern mythologies. Lafgadio Hearn 
gives us an exquisite rendering of oneof the 
Buddhist legends—“‘ The Lotos of Faith,” 

Many native aquatic plants may be added 
to the lily tub; some of the sageitarias, the 
water-plantain, the arrow-grass and curious 
frog’s-bit. Cardinal flowers and meadow-rue 
may nod over the margin; and if a littlefresh 
water is added every few days, dace or. min- 
nows will thrive well; or a frog may be 
domiciled, and will rid the wa<er of insects 
and become very tame. An unending source 
of pleasure to children is a small turtle 
fastened by a chain to a staple driven inthe 
tub; the turtle will then disport himself in 
water or on land as best suits him, and if 
fed with dandelion blossoms, lettuce or 
milk-weeds will not disturb the plants to 

any extent, and as he is weather-wise will 
prove a source of instruction.as well_as 
amusement. 

WATERVILLE, N. Y. i 


CURRANTS AND WHAT CAN BE 
DONE WITH THEM, 


BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG, 











CURRANTS.—The ruby natives of the gar- 
den that so bountifully provide the sweets 
and the acids, the jellies and the jams and 


s : de CHT 
the wines for winter use Ffn'arkets, shen. 
aliary prices, from fifteen to twenty cepts 
a pound, and less by the basket of a dagen 
pounds or more. The ‘“‘cherry” variety, 
which is a beautiful fruit to look..ateipits 
perfection, as well as to eat, is 
for icing, but the smaller kinds are equally 
good for wines and preserves of all sorts, 
and cost somewhat less. The white andthe 
red currants are equally good; we do not 
think much of the black ones; like water- 
melon rinds, we could only use them if un- 
able to get anything else. Few berriesor 
fruits are as thoroughly wholesome as cur- 
rants. Given with the inevitable “bread 
aad butter’’to children, in place of sweets 
of any kind, they are far preferable, far 
nishing the acid that the system seems to 
call for in warm weather. As the acid 
strawberry comes earlier, and the. acid 
tomato later, Nature seems kindly to have 
provided just what is wanted in the human 
economy to keep us cool and healthy if we 
will only partake. 

“Don’t likecurrants? Prefer berries that 
are sweet?” Well, people should learn to 
love them, as it is said they used to “ have 
to learn to love tomatoes.’’ Imagination 
and habit go a long way in matters of food, 
while health is a prime consideration. The 
simplest way to serve currants is to free 
them from the stems, wash in ice-water, 
drain and sugar them an hour before serv- 
ing, keeping them on the ice meantime. It 
is one of their beauties to be very cold. 
Like strawberries, they are not improved by 
cooking. The acid jelly they make is suita- 
ble for serving with meats or for Jayersin 
cake. Few housewives think themselves 
well provided for a winter campaign with- 
out a fair supply of currant jelly. It is,one 
of the easiest thinus to do to makeit, if 
done rightly—as, indeed, is almost anything 
pertaining to the care and work -of the 
home. It is easy enough, after we know 
how. Instead of being ina worry lest our 
jelly won't jelly, we have to be lively to get 
it out of the kettle into the glasses before it 
jellies, so as to be hardly manageable... A 
thick ridge of jelly around the edge tells 
mater familias she must make brisk work, 
for the sugar and the juice have united 
without the least coaxing. This is the way 
‘tis done: Select currants quite ripe, but not 
too ripe, and select a cool, dry day to make 
the jelly—not a damp or rainy day. The 
currants do not need stemming; only the 
poor ones picked out. Wash them cold.and 
run the juice, of itself, through a strainer; 
do not press it, it will make the juice mud- 





dy. Put the juice in a porcelain kettle over 
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the fire. In the oven put as many pounds or 
of granulated sugar, as you have of 
When the juice simmers the sugar 

will be hot; put the two together in the 

kettle, simmer, and stir gently. for twenty 

minutes; and it is ready for the glasses. If 

pot bezun to jelly already, it will immedi- 

ately it begins to cool. It should be covered 

closely as soon as cold. It is well to set itin 

the sun; but if as good as it ought to be, 

will not require it. It hurts it to boil hard; 

sinmering is the word, instead of boil, in 

making all sweets or preserves. It is easy 
by experience to learn all the points and 

principles and niceties as well as the easiest 
ways of bringing about certain results; and 

of the many ways to make currant jelly this 
has always proved the quickest, the surest 
and the most satisfactory. 

Currant Jam is made by stemming and 
washing the berries, adding no water, but 
two-thirds the quantity of sugar, and stir- 
ring.and simmering for one hour, or tilla 
smooth and even mass. 

Currant Preserve is made of equal 
weight of fruit and sugar, cooked slowly, 
and not stirred,so as to retain somewhat 
the shape of the currants. 

Iced Currants make a beautiful dessert, 
especially the red and white varieties, 
mixed. Take the clean, whole bunches, and 
dip. them, holding by the stem, into beaten 
white of egg, then into finely powdered 
sugar, dry for an hor, and then repeat. 

Another currant dessert, very ornamental 
as well as very palatable is Currant Froth. 
It is light and delicate for a warm day. Get 
one pint of currant juice, make perfectly 
clear by straining. Soak two ounces of 
gelatin in two cups of cold water for an 
hour. Then put currant juice, the gelatin 
and two coffee cups of sugar togetherinto 
a milk boiler, overa clear fire; let it come 
to boiling point, only; then strain into a 
vessel to cool. When cool, but before the 
jelly stiffens, add the frothed whites of three 
eggs, and beat all tillit is a stiff froth. 
Pour into a mold, and put near the ice. 
This should be made the day before it is 
wanted. This dish may be varied by mak- 
ing it sweeter, and serving with flavored 
whipped cream poured around it. 

Currant Flummery is another pleasing 


ov—-~t__ Get the juice from two quarts of 
currants, aDd suru. POP Oa nt 


pint of granulated sugar. Now take out one 
pint of the currant juice and blend with it 
one-half pint of gronnd rice. It must be 
very smooth and free from lumps. Then 
put the remainder of the juice into a milk 
boiler, set it on the fire. and when it boils, 
stir the rice batter gradually in. When it 
hascooked till quite thick, put it into molds 
tocongeal. Itshould be served with sweet- 
ened cream. 

Currant Bavarian Cream.—The flavor of 
currants in cream is especially agreeable. 
but they require more sugar from their acid 
nature, than most fruit or berries, to make 
an acceptable dish. Cover one ounce of gel- 
atin with half a cup of cold water for one 
hour, then put over the fire and add one 
pint of currant juice, one cup and a half of 
sugar, bring just to a boil and strain into a 
lerge earthen bowl, set in a enol place, and 
stir till it thickens, when add one pint of 
whipped cream, and v hip all well together, 
and put into molds and upon ice. In warm 
weather it should be chilled upon the ice 
before stirring. 

Canned Currants require so much sugar 
to make them good, that to make them into 
jam or preserve is the better way; but white 
currants are preferable to the red for the 
purpose. They must have a pound of sugar 

‘t@every pound of fruit, be handled care- 
fally, and canned like any other berry. 

Spiced Currants, to serve with meat, are 
an agreeable relish. To four quarts of cur- 
rants washed and stemmed, add two and 
one half quarts of light brown sugar, ove 
spoonful of ground cinnamon, one of 
ground cloves, and half a spoonful of ground 
allspice, also one pint of wine vinegar. 

the carrants, stir often, and cook 
slowly for two hours, 

_The following is one of the most delicious 
‘Accompaniments for meat or game: To six 
quarts of ripe, mashed currants add the 
juice, chopped rind, and pulp of three large 
oranges, omitting the seeds. Stone one 
quartand a halfof raisins. Chopthem fine, 
and add tothe currants and oranges. Cook 
all these two hours slowly, in a porcelain 
kettle, then add three quarts of granulated 
sugar, stir well and often, and cook slowly 
for another hour. It is then ready for jars, 
should be well covered, will keep indefi- 
nitely. 

Another favorite way of making a jelly 
sauce for game, is the following—tho cur- 
Tants are not the most prominent item, the 
Sauce is quite dependent upon them for its 

: In three or four spoonfuls of butter, 
one small “ silver skin” onion till well 


browned, then add one spoonful of flour, 
two bay leaves, a large spoonful of vinegar, 
one cupfull of good soup stock and, lastly, 
a couple of generous spoonfuls of currant 
jelly. Simmer only till the jelly dissolves. 
Currant Water Ice is very simple if one 
has a freezer: One pint of juice, ove pound 
of sugar, one pint of boiling water; all dis- 
solved together; just brought to a boil only; 
cooled and then frozen. 

Currant Wine.—The oldest and the 
simplest rule is this—and it makes as good 
wine as ever was drunk, or currants cao 
make: One quart of juice, two quarts of 
water, three and one-halt pints of sugar; 
this makes one gallon of wine. Let the jug 
or cask remain open at least nine days, then 
close up tight; bottle in three months. A 
noted French receipt is the following, said 
to be excellent: Four quarts of bruised 
currants, five gallons of water, one pint of 
honey, three pounds of sugar, two drams 
red tartar and one spoonful of yeast. After 
being open and fermenting nine days, strain 
off clear and bottle. 

Currant Cordial.—This is of a medicinal 
nature and excellent in ailments peculiar 
to summer, suited to those who cannot take 
blackberry syrup as a remedy on account of 
its astringent properties. It is a ‘good 
thing to have in the house.’’ Pour one 
quart of good whisky over two quarts of 
ripe, red currants. In forty-eight hours 
mash and strain. To every pint of this 


liquor add one cup of loaf sugar and a gen- 
erous piece of green ginger-root cut in 
small pieces. Put over tbe fire; bring al- 
most to a boil; then strain, cool and cork 
tightly. 

Currant Sherbet.—Pour one pint of boil- 
ivug water over a pint of loaf sugar. Boil 
slowly for ha!f an hour, then add one pint 
of currant juice, clear, also the juice of two 
lemons; when cold, freeze. 

A spoonful of currant jelly stirred into a 
glass of lemonade is refreshing, and gever- 
ally allowable for fever invalids: indeed, 
not bad to take for people in health, with 
the thermometer in the eighties. 





THE GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT. 


THE June crop returns of the Department 
of Agriculture make an increase in the area 
planted in maize of about one and a third 
millions of acres and the total over 77.000,- 
000. This is only a Lae ey mes A estimate. 
The condition of the crop is only medium; 
lower than usual at this period of its devel- 
QpReAt, The general average of condition 


is well sus tanding injury 





by stoi aired, panel io! 

y storm a , general condition st 

ing at 92. The former complaints of threat 
ened injury by drouth are displaced by 
st'tements of some actual damage from 
abundant rains. Prohably the resulting 
damage may be more fully disclosed by the 
books of the threshers. [n the heart of the 
West the harvest was well advanced, and is 
generally finished by this date. it is en- 
tirely completed in the South, and thresh- 
ing is in progress. 
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RS CATHARTICPILLS 


Sontain, in small compass, the essential 
virtues of the best vegetable cathartics. 
They are a sure cure for Costiveness, Indi- 
gestion, and Liver Complaints; are pleasant 
to take; prompt, but mild, in operation. 

Mr. James Quinn. of Middle st., Hartford, 
Conn., testifies : “I have used Ayer’s Pills 
for the it thirty years and consider them 
an invaluable family medicine.” 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 
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1S Cts. per Foot, material 8 feet wide. 


Adapted for jecigences, Churches, Comete- 
our list, mailed free. 

EST THING AND THE BEST. 
Ce. | 5. W. ae Metal Co. 


Chicago. 
Louis Expanded Metal Co., St. Louis, 


NEW LANDS 


The St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba 
Railway offers to the SEEKER fora HOME 
the choice from about 2,000,000 acres 
ef Excellent Grain, Meadow or Timber 
lands in Minnesota along its line of Rail- 
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~ Also some rare opyprtunities for good in- 
vestments in town lots and town sites. 

Full information free upon application to 


J. BOOKWALTER, 
Land Commissioner, 8t. PAUL, MINN. 
Mention this paper. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
‘When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys Disease germs, prévents sickness. 
A necessity in every home. 
Invaluable in the sick room. 
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HOUSE FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COOK- 
ING UTENSILS. 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 
EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


Lewis & Conger, 


601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 
1.338 AND 1,340 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


SUNBURN CURED 


BY ONE APPLICATION OF 


Frink’s Eczema Ointment. 


NO BREAKING OR PEELING OFF OF 
THE SKIN! 


Burning, Itching, Smarting Sen- 
sations Instantly Subdued. 


For unsightly. itching eruptions on the scalp, face, 
hands and other parts of the body, 


FRINK’S ECZEMA OINTMENT 


Is an infallible specific. It is PERFECTLY FARM- 
LESS, and can be SAFELY used for SORE EYES, 
SORE LIPS, etc. as well as for 


Cuts, Burns, Bruises, Sprains, Insect Stings, 
and other injuries and afflictions too numero™s to 


mention. 
PRICE. FIFTY CENTS.. 
Nooth tion h rit in comparison 
ZS  U ce gee 
ies 0 . 
qua VOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Accept no Substitute. Ask fcr 
Frink’s ECZEMA Ointment. 
Prepared only by 
HENRY Cc. FRINK, 


334 Breadway, New York. 








RisiNGSUN 
STOVE POLISH 


Beat O plish, Saw uabor 
. Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
Mass. 


ORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 












Send tor a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 

There is no Paint manufactured equal tott. It 

smooth, lossy, durable, and economical. Any shade, 
-B.—As there are imitations now on the market 

see that the above TRADKE-MARK is on each package 

and thereby get the GENUINE KUBBER PAINT. 

Ductertes at 750, 792 754 Washington St 

ew York, an leve and, Chicago, 
and St. Louis, 


Orosse & Blackwell’s 





FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


MADE FROM FNGLISH FRESH FRUITS 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 








THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of G.a.& & ye +a~ 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





One Month....... 3 One Year....... $3 00 
Three Months.... 75 #Two Years...... 5 
Four Months..... 00 Three Years 700 
Six Months...... 150 Four Years....... ~ 


Nine Months..... 225 Five Years....... 10 WO 
Single Copies lu cents. 


In CLUBS OF FIVE OR MORE, $2.00 FACH. 


tion Agents er Postm 


pa . 
Sample Copies Free upor Application. 
Ga" Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 


should be made by Post-(ffice 
ft, Express, Express 


Letter. 
Notes being payable to bearer are nv sufer 
to send than Bank Bil!s. 

SUBSCRIBERS are requested to renew two or 
three weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
scrivtions so that no loss of nu bers may occur. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., St. Dunstans House, 

e. are our agents in London to receive sub- 
scriptions and advertisements. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.-0, Bex 3787, New York Ciir. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS, 
1889. 


THe INDEPENDENT’? special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscrive for one or more papers or mazazines 
in connection with “Ht IND «P«eN' «PT can save a 
very han“some percentage of money by ordering from 
our Club-List. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 800 lines to the column.) 


Ordinary Advertisements. |Last Page& Business Notices 
BPM. ccncosscnsangoess 75c.| 1 tim 9c. 
4 times (one month)... .70c. 





4 times(one month)... .85¢. 


1%3 “ (threemontbs).foc..18 “ (three months).ruc. 
} ibe bi 0c 26 “ (six & ).75e. 
& “ (twelve “ wc. 52 2° «(twelve “ ).65c. 
READING NOTICES......... ON® DOLLAR PER AGATE 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHE not exceeding four lines, 
$1. Over net, Lwosta-five Cents a Line. 
Address all letters 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York, 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


WE can supply Files or Birders for THE 
INDEPENDENT. each Vile or Binder holding 
twentv-six num bers—halfa year. The cover 
has ““‘THE INDEPENDENT” em bossed on it in 
large gilt letters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
on the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 
send (postpaid) to any P.O. in the United 





Haile Rackel Wholesale Ages, Mb Greenwich St.N.Y 


States on the receipt of one dollar each, 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity.strepgth 
3 


More economical than the ordi- 

= kinds, aud cannot be sold in competition with the 

multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 

Bomar Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
MPANY. 106 Wall St..N.Y. 


and wholesomeness. 


Ivory Soap Floats. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal Ss the Society of Arts for 
** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New “ork 





 Cortright Metal Roofng Comp 
Metal Tiles and Slates for all kinds of  Bulidings. 
Best Roofing in the Wortd. Philadelphia. P 


BARLOW'SEnic 


Its merits as a WasH BLUE have been fully test- 
S and indorsed by thousands of housekeepe ers. 
ty rocer 0 ughe to have it on sale. Ask for it. 

24 St., Phila., Pa 


ILTBERGER. Prop.. 233 North 24 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Churches. Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half acenctury 
noted for superiority over all others 














EDARES °S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
ah = _ Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 10, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York 


ALL MODERN HOUSES 


Are now being Shingled, beth Roof and Sides, and Stained with 


Dexter Bros.’ English Shingle Stains, 


Which give that Soft Velvety Effect considered 
so Artistic, and which blends so Har- 
moniously with the Landscape. 
Mutely an Ofl Stain, containing no Benzine, | 
2, ter or Creosote, and will not Wash Off. 
| ¥Costs Less and More Durable than Paint. 
Package of Stained Boards, with full informa- | 
tion, mailed to any address a on application. 




















*danufacturers, BOSTON, MASS. 
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—EDISOR— \3 3000 COPIES nal Writing, 
Drawing, Music. etc. Of OF gyal 4 

a di ce OTT taken | 
—S from one original. ommended bv over | 






30000 USERS} 


Pat. by. Thomas A. Edison. 











A. B. DICK. COMPANY, 
cindiples 46 and Ventilation on the most, Im roves | 
FAST BLAGK STOCKINGS. Streets Personal artention in all cases. 


{ 
152 and 164 Lake &t., Chicago; 32 Liberty 8t., N. Y. 
Low Estimates. EH . 
Rellapie Beating, —_— = lastn Ahan en phate 
baieeg 642 UPS, Beet, SSch, Mes, NS $9th and eo | | 
THE CLEANPAST HOSIERY CU, 
STEAM ENGIIES 
















AMES LEFFEL & CO 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Taborty St. New York 


MITCHELL VANCE CO. 


SUCOBS8OR TO 
MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS LAMPS, ETG. 


<alesrooms: 836 and S38 Broadway; 
Factory: 10th Ave,, 24th and 25th Sts.,, 
NEW VORK CITY. 
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children or adults. Itis nota 
bat willbe retained 
& sustain life when everything 
else fails, 4 — cts, up. 


SOLID COMFO 


SEA BATHING NG ents Rss 


EDWIN G,. LEWIS, 210 Front st., N.¥ ° 
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THE -UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS 60, 


Nos. 9 and 11 Park Place, New York City, 


Carry the largest stock and most complete line of Celebra- 
tion goods in the country. 


JAPANESE DAY FIRHWORKS AND BALLOONS. 


The greatest nov- 
elty of the day. 

Exhibiting life size 
and Mammoth fig- 


ures representing 


DRAGONS, 


ANIMALS, 
BIRDS, 
FISH, 
TURTLES, 
FLAGS, 
FLOWERS, 
STREAMERS, 
PEARLS, 
THUNDERSTORMS 
ETC., ETC. 


Just the thing tor 
Exhibitions at Pic- 
nics, National Fetes, 
Race Tracks, Agri- 
State and 
County Fairs, and for 
Public and Private 
Display. They will 
prove to be a great 
attraction, and in- 
crease the gate re- £ 


ceipts. 


cultural, 
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Fairy Land Illu- 
minating Cups — all 
the latest colors for 
Lawns, Boats, etc, 
ete. 

Just the thing tor 
seaside and summer 
resorte, 

Turn your homes 
\ Aa into a Fairy Land. 


FLAGS, 
LANTERNS, 
_ BALLOON: 
WHISTLING 

BOMBS 
Btey Bto,, 


As Pyrotechnists 
to the Centennial otf 
Washington’s Inau. 
guration, we Exhib- 
ited the finest dis- 
plays ever seen in 
this country since 
1789. 
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EXCELLENCE! 
ECONOMY) 


These two qualities combineg 
in our stoek of Fine Clothing for 
Men and Boys. . 


LAWN TENNIS, 
YACHTING, 
BATHING SUITS 


In Great Variety. 


DEVLIN & Co., 


BROADWAY,CORNER CHAMBERS ST, 
New York, 


STEWART BUILDING. 
W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MID DLETOWR 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses * 


si John 8 ow bf 
i Lake St. Chicago” 


Laronceouied or” 
PUMPS, 


Hydrant in mo, Yard 


ace Street Washers 


“Wonxs FOUNDED = 
oon medal 
y the Universal 
bition at Paris, 
1867; Vienna, Austria, 
and’ Centennial 


















Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue aiid 
copy of Modern Photography. |. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL Co., 


12 AQUEDUCT ST., ROCHESTER. NY. 
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FAST VESTIBULED: 
to St. Paul; A fasorsell si 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting 
Portland, Seattle, .Victoria, Den-, 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
and all Pacific Coast~Points 


WITH OVER:7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track i eight States’ 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. It is the 


ONLY LINE Te TOTHE BI BLACK HILLS 


Tables and fuli 
Sean eertcker 2 Agen’ = x addres 
the General nger yrs Chicago, 














Better than Herses! 


And as for walking, there 
is no comparison! T!« 
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‘Overman Wheel Co iE 


